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This picture is a repro- 
duction of actual photograph 
taken at Hammertest, on the 
North Cape, within the Arctic 


Circle,in the land of the Mid- 
night Sun. 
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superior to other brands in 

every way; that the wheat is 

selected with more care; that 

it is milled scientifically; that 

the flouris packed better; that 
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But how much more to the 
oint it is to prove to you that 
the superior quality of GOLD 
MEDAL FLOUR has carried 
its distribution all over the 
world, from South Africa to 
Scandinavia, from China to — 
New York, from Australia to — 
the British Isles, around the ~ 
globe this way and that, even — 
tho these far-off countries can — 
obtain other flour very hand- 
ily nearer home. GOLD 
MEDAL FLOUR is made for 
allthe best people on earth. 
Have you a sack in your kit — 
chen now? 
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Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; U: 8, A, 
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‘A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
In requesting change of 


your final copy. 


mean that the renewal has not been received. 


ing the blank has been packed. 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of February to avoid miss- 
We cannot begin subscriptions with 
Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
All Rural Free Delivery car- 


ing the next issue. 
back numbers. 
money orders in remitting. 
riers can supply Postal money crcers. 
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Mrs. Deland 


The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea — To Make Money 
FTER Christmas— what ? 
This is the question which count- 
less girls all over the country are ask- 
ing themselves, now that the holiday season, 
with its rush and fun, is over. Whoever or 
whatever she may be, each girl is sure of one 
New Year’s gift—the promising year 1909, 
And she would scarcely be the typical, 
thrifty, clever and endlessly-aspiring Amer- 
ican girl if her thoughts were not translated: 
‘‘How can I make the most of it—finan- 
cially, socially, intellectually?” 

It was to answer some problems of this 
sort that The Girls’ Club came into being, a 
little more than five years ago. With its roll 
of thousands of enthusiastic members it 
seems scarcely possible that there can now 
be any one in the land who has not heard of 
this wonderful Club, and its ‘‘one idea—to 
make money.” 

It is one of the remarkable organizations 
of the world, and the part it has played in 
the development of American womanhood, 
by training girls to use and value, but, ever 
first and foremost, to earn money, cannot be 
estimated. 

Think of twenty thousand widened hori- 
zons! Twenty thousand girls and women, 
changed from sighing day-dreamers into 
cheerful, well-paid workers! This is what 
the two hundred and forty thousand dollars 
earned within the five years means and all 
Girls’ Club members are proud of it. Girls 
every where are earning weekly salaries, wear- 
ing the beautiful Club pin, the diamond- 
centred Swastika, writing to their friends on 
the charming Swastika Club notepaper, and 
depositing their money at five per cent. 
interest in the Girls’ Club Saving Fund 
and yet we have room for new members. 
All that is necessary is a letter to me, request- 
ing information. 

While almost every girl in America has 
heard of The Girls’ Club, every gir! does not 
seem to understand that it is completely an 
‘“‘open-door” club; that she is welcome to 
join it and to earn the weekly salary offered. 

Three good working months for earning 
these salaries yet remain; and, as selfishnes 
is a completely ‘“‘un-clubbable” quality, 
utterly irreconcilable with our codperative 
spirit, I wish to make every girl in America 
acquainted with the existence, object and 
opportunities of the organization ] again 
invite every girl who has a desire to earn 
money, in every nook and corner of our 
great country into which THE JOURNAL goes, 
to join us. 

And, by-the-by, when I say ‘‘any”’ girl 
I really mean it. To the manifold inquiries 
as to the admission of married girls as well 
as single ones, gray-haired girls as well as 
schoolgirls, little schoolgirls as well as big 
ones, girls who only want pin-money as well 
as girls with mortgages to lift, let me repeat, 
with the greatest emphasis I can: “ANY 
girl may belong.” 
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Mrs. Margaret Deland 


and 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Precminently the foremost women-novelists of 
America and England. It is a pleasure to 
announce that the new serial romances by these 
two master-hands of fiction will be published, 


during 1909, in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 




















$500.00 for the 
Journal Girl Readers 


We offer a series of t hirty prizes as follows: 


Ten First Prizes of $25.00 Each 
Ten Second Prizes of $15.00 Each 
Ten Third Prizes of $10.00 Each 


For the best thirty original designs for any one of girls’ little 
belongings mentioned in the list below. Each article must be origi- 
nally designed and made by the contributor. Each girl is privileged 
to choose any three articles from the list, and to send one design 
for each of the three selected. No girl can submit more than three 
designs. Do not send the article itself. Every design must be 
submitted in a good, sharp, clear photograph, as large as possible, 
not smaller than five inches by seven, and be accompanied by not 
more than three hundred wo ds, telling how she made the article, 
and its cost. The articles can be made of any material. 
photograph must be submitted in the same package. 
"he prizes will be divided into first, second and third classes, 
according to the merit of the articles selected. 


Text and 


There will be 


Three prizes: a | An Apron — for Housework, Tea, 
Ist, 2d and 3d for § Sewing or General Use. 
Three prizes: a) ; ; 
Ist, 2d fs! 3d for § A Collar and Bow, Jabot and Stock. 
Three prizes: a) ‘ : 
Ist; 2a fii 3d for § A Corset-Cover (three pieces). 
Three prizes: a) 
Ist, 2d and 3d for § A Belt. 
Three prizes: aj ; . 
1st, 2d and 3d for ( A Coat Set of Collar, Cuffs and Vest. 
Three prizes: a | : 
Ist, 2d and 3d for § A Sash. 
Three prizes: a 


i 
Ist, 2d and 3d for § A Hair Ornament. 


Three prizes: aiA Bak for Shopping, Party or 
Fst 2d and 3d for \ I ancy-Wor k. 

Three prize § ai f 
Ist, 2d and 3d for \ A Dress Yoke. 

Three prizes: a) 
Ist, 2d and 3d for i An Evening Scarf. 


Give full name and address on each design. Do not inclose 
return postage, as unavailable material cannot be returned. In 
addition to the prize awards it is hoped to purchase a number of 
good designs at our regular rates—the remainder will be destroyed. 
rhe judges reserve the right to withhold all or any of the prizes in 
case the material submitted is not up to the standard imposed. 

Read the above conditions carefully, as letters of inquiry cannot 
be answered. All material must reach this 


or before 
January 20. Address, 


office on 


THE GiRLs’ Prize Box 
THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Cditors Personal Suge 


Mrs. Ward 


Girls’ Club Members Who Made Money 


INCE first-hand testimony is always the 
most interesting perhaps some of the 
not-yet-successful girls would like to hear 
what the ‘‘Successfuls” have to say of their 
experiences in this unique organization. 


Says a girl from Pennsylvania: 


‘*T have your check for eighty dollars, and am 
probably the most contented woman in this town 


today. THE JOURNAL people are the most gener 
ous in the world. 


are well worth working for.” 


“‘T fully appreciate the benefits I have derived 
I have devoted only twenty-four 
days to my work, and in that time have earned one 
hundred and seventy-six dollars and fifty cents. 
I have never before earned any money in my life.” 


from the Club. 


‘*Dear Friends: When the postman 


eighty dollars, I tell you I was happy. 
Girls’ Club members. 


month that the Swastika Club was started. In i 

few day 
my credit in the Saving Fund. 

‘*A KENTUCKY MEMBER,” 

‘“*T received my dear little Swastika pin. 

proud of it, too. 


money I earned through the Club? 
I also bought a College pennant, had my High 


School diploma framed, and got the dearest box of 
I do wood-burning, and you should 
that I bought and burned. I am 


writing-paper. 
see the things 
going to do more for the Club in future.’ 


? 


The Club’s program for 1909 is ready. 
You need only 


Would you like to see it? 
write to 
THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE LApres’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


A Word About the Doll Page 


O MANY readers have asked why we 
print an article on the back of the page 


of dolls that this explanation is made. At 
first our plan was to slip the colored sheet 
into the magazine as a supplement. But 


the postal laws would not permit us to do 
We were advised at Washington that 
were bound in the 
other 
with an article printed on the back, 
object to the 


this. 
unless the colored sheet 
magazine, and 
page, 
there would be 
mailing of the 
matter. 
to accept the ruling of the 
Department. 


numbered like any 
reason to 


magazine as 


‘*But why not print an advertisement on 
the reverse side of the page, instead of an 
is a question that many readers 
The answer is easily given: it would 
A business house which pays 
for advertising space expects, and has a 
right to expect, that its announcement will 
be kept where it will be seen as long as the 


article?” 
ask. 
not be fair. 


magazine is preserved. 
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One hundred and forty dollars 
and the beautiful little gold-and-diamond Swastika 


brought 
your letter of congratulations, also the check for 
I wish to 
thank you for all this nice assistance to all our 
My beautiful Swastika pin 
is always admired. I have had it from the first 


I expect to send you a check to place to 


I am 
Do you believe that I paid for my 
tuition and books for this term at College with 


Well, I did. 


second-class 
Of course, the only thing to do was 
Post-Office 
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Directing the Air Column in Singing 

Should the air column ever be directed lower 
than at the b*se of the nose, particularly so in 
the lower register? BE. R.. FE. 

The air column should never be directed lower 
than the base of the nose. Don’t try to do it in 
any register. You will not succeed. You may 
po i yourself into thinking that you do, but 
you will not. Do not direct it even as low as the 
vase of the nose. Don’t think about the base 
of your nose. Let it alone or it will revenge itself 
upon you by inviting your tones to proceed en- 
tirely through the nasal channel. The air col- 
umn should always be directed toward the inner 
chamber of the mouth, sometimes far forward, 
sometimes not, but never behind the palate, 
where the true base of the nose is. If, however, 
you mean the external or facial base of the nose 
that also should be eliminated from your mental 
conceptions. You cannot think tone outside of 
your mouth. 


Musical Training of a Girl in Her Teens 

I am seventeen and very anxious for a musical 
education. Will next year be too late to begin 
studying? Where in Europe is the best place to 
study, and under whom ? Cora A. D. 

Not only is it not too late, but indeed it is safer 
if you wait and begin your vocal work at the age 
of eighteen. You may utilize this year in study- 
ing Italian, French or German, and in completing 
your musical education. If you have a strong 
constitution begin then with your vocal lessons, 
working quietly during three yéars at least. As 
to where in Europe you should study, and under 
whom, when the time arrives your parents will, 
no doubt, after careful inquiries, decide for you. 


Who was Raphael's “Fornarina”? 

Once more about Raphael’s Fornarina. Who 
was she and where is her portrait? FS. 

Her name indicates that she was a bakeress or 
a baker’s daughter. Possibly her first name was 
Margarita. Her portrait (not by Raphael, but 
by his pupil, Giulio Romano) is in the Palazzo 
Barberini in Rome. It has Raphacl’s name 
inscribed on an armlet which the young woman 
is wearing. She was probably a model employed 
by Raphael and his pupils, for a variation of her 
face appears in several of their works. Whether 
Raphael was in love with her or not no one now 
knows. Vasarispeaks of ‘‘an object of his attach- 
ment.” Possibly this was the Fornarina. There 
are stories about Raphael’s discovering her at a 
window, or while bathing her feet in the Tiber, 
and being quite overwhelmed by her beauty; 
but the stories are latter-day gossip and lack 
confirmation. , a la? 


Spider-Webs Used for Lace Patterns 


Is it a fact that spider-webs have been used 
as patterns for laces ? A. W. 

As long as two centuries ago, it is stated, mis- 
sionaries taught the natives of Paraguay to manu 
facture lace, and the designs of all such laces are 
based on the patterns of the webs spun by the 
semi-tropical spiders in that country. ‘‘Spider 
web” is the native name for lace in Paraguay. 


American Patriotic Songs 
Please give a list of the American patriotic 
songs which you regard asthe best. J. J. P. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” ‘‘My Country, 
Tis of Thee,” ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” ‘‘ Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean,” belong to what may be 
regarded as the first generation of National songs. 
In the second generation, inspired largely by the 
Civil War, are to be included ‘‘The Battle-Cry 
of Freedom,” ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” ‘‘John Brown’s Body,” ‘‘We are 
Coming, Father Abraham,” ‘‘Tenting on the 
Old Camp Ground,” ‘‘Marching ‘Through 
Georgia,” ‘‘Maryland, My Maryland,” and 
“*Dixie.”’ ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” has 
been accepted very generally as the official 
National hymn. ‘‘ Dixie,’’ a Southern song, has 
acquired National popularity and use. From a 
literary point of view Mrs. Howe’s ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” is the best of these songs. 
The country is greatly in need of a National hymn 
which shall express in noble form National 
aspiration and patriotism. Wo 


What a Japanese Woman’s Clothes Cost 

Is it true that the clothes of a Japanese woman 
are very simple and inexpensive ? LURA. 

Their cost varies, as in other countries, with 
the social standing and personal tastes of the 
wearer. In an estimate which recently appeared 
in a Japanese publication it was stated that the 
clothes of a woman of the middle class cost about 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year. But it was 
further stated that the attire of a woman of 
fashion usually costs about a thousand dollars a 
season, including fifty dollars for kimono and 
obi, two hundred and fifty dollars for the comb 
and hairpins, which are set with precious stones, 
and one hundred and fifty dollars for a neck 
clasp of diamonds 


The Origin of the Finger-Ring 

What is the origin of the custom of wearing 
the finger-ring ? ae 

The need of a more convenient way to carry 
the seal or signet, a small cylindrical or conical 
stone engraved with the device of the wearer, 
which in very ancient times was attached to a 
bracelet or necklace. This method was so cum- 
bersome when one wished to use the seal that the 
newly-devised way of securing it on a small ring 
made for one of the fingers speedily came into 
universal favor. The custom originated in Asia, 
and soon found its way to Greece and thence to 
Italy; it is believed to have been introduced into 
Rome by the Sabines. Before long the habit of 
wearing finger-rings, not simply as signets, but as 
ornaments, became general. 


How the Modern Sculptor Works 


I am told that present-day sculptors do not use 
the chisel at all, that they do no more than model 
in clay, and that assistants do the carving. Is 
that so? MABEL. 

Your information is correct. Carving today, 
with all the appliances of modern machinery, is 
a mechanical performance calling for no great 
intelligence. Sometimes the sculptor adds a few 
finishing touches upon the marble with his own 
hand, but- usually he puts all his energy and skill 
into the wet clay model. 4 fas 


The Smallest Sum Required for Daily Food 


The discussion as to the smallest amount of 
money that need be spent daily for food on which 
one can healthfully subsist leads me to ask you 
what our Government allows a day for the men 
in its service. Wek. es 

Food supplies bought by the National Govern- 
ment are purchased, of course, in such large 
quantities that a wholesale rate is obtained, 
but the Paymaster-General of the Navy, who is 
responsible for the purchasing of supplies, must 
keep the cost of maintaining each man down 
to twenty-five cents a day. The official naval 
rations include cereals, beef, ham, sausage, eggs, 
potatoes, canned vegetables, bread and _ butter, 
fruit butters, jams and jellies, coffee and tea 
The food provided at this cost must, of necessity, 
be nourishing, as good foods promote the effi- 
ciency of a ship’s company and put muscle into 
the fighting arm. 


Most Poetic of “Tales of a Wayside Inn” 


Which one of Longfellow’s ‘‘Tales of a 
Wayside Inn” is considered to have the most 
poetic merit? ieee ig Om 

The best of the ‘‘Tales” are ‘‘Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” a spirited ballad which will liye as long 
probably as anything Longfellow has written; 
‘King Robert of Sicily,” a story of rich meaning 
and well told; and ‘*The Legend Beautiful,” 
a characteristic poem because it combines a 
spiritual idea with essentially-picturesque sur- 
roundings and is both ethical and beautiful. 
‘This is, by reason of its simplicity, compactness, 
beauty of idea and of form, perhaps the most 
poetic of the ‘*’Tales.”’ 


The Enormous Waste of Our Water Power 
Is there not a great deal of water power going 
to waste in the United States ? ‘TRAVELER. 


There is. At least 1,600,000-horse power 
every year runs over dams owned by the National 
Government, to say nothing of all the other 
If this enormous force were rented at twenty 
dollars per horse power it would bring in an 
income of thirty-two million dollars, or the in 
come, at three per cent., on an investment of 
more than a billion dollars. The loss on the 
whole water power is enormous. Besides, if this 
power were controlled it would save the flood 
damage of more than one hundred million dol- 
lars which the country suffers year after year. 


English the Most Widely-Spoken Language 
Is not French still the most widely-spoken 
language ? M. E. M. 
No; English is spoken by more people than 
any other language in the world; more than 
130,000,000 people, or nearly thirty per cent. of 
all the earth’s inhabitants, speak it, while French 
is spoken by only about twelve per cent., or a 
little more than 52,000,000. Russian and 
German are both spoken by a larger number of 
people than French; 85,000,000 people speak 
Russian and 84,200,000 speak German. [Fur 
thermore, German and English are the only 
languages which show a proportionate percent 
age of increase in the number of people speaking 
them, as compared with the number speaking 
them a hundred years ago, and while the per 
centage of increase in German is only one-tenth 
of one per cent., that of English is sixteen and 


one-half per cent. FAAS. 
Candy Sold to Our Sailors at Cost 


Is any provision made by our Government for 
candy in the diet of sailors who are sometimes 
months out of port? PETER G. 

Uncle Sam is wise, and, while he cannot fur- 
nish luxuries in the form of sweets, for the recent 
Pacific cruise of our battleship fleet he provided, 
to be sold at cost, fifteen thousand pounds of 
chocolates of the sort held in high esteem by the 
matinée girl. Candy is a favorite indulgence of 
the sailor, and the supply averaged a pound for 
each man. 


Head Tones and Falsetto Tones 


Kindly tell me if head tones and falsetto tones 
are synonymous. BP. FF. 

The ‘‘head” register and the falsetto register 
are mechanically the same—that is, the vocal 
organs operate in the same way; but the quality 
of tone in them is different, and this is the reason 
for the employment of the two terms. A pure 
falsetto tone is an imitation of the quality of a 
soprano voice by a male voice, while a head tone 
is an upward extension of the male voice by the 
employment of the falsetto mechanism, but 
always preserving the same quality of tone as 
that heard in the medium. 


Where Women QOutnumber Men 


Kindly tell me in what countries there are 
more women than men, and in what propor- 
tion. Mrs. S. A. W. 

As only about half the earth’s population has 
been enumerated with regard to sex, it is impos- 
sible to give a complete answer to this question ; 
but such records as are available show that in 
Europe the women slightly outnumber the men, 
the percentage being 50.6 females to 49.4 males. 
The same authority states that in North and 
South America and Australia the numerical ex- 
cess of women over men is still less, but the 
United States Census Bureau states that in every 
continent except Europe, so far as known, there 
is an excess of men over women. ‘There are 
about two million more men than women in the 
United States, and in India 50.9 per cent., in 
Japan 50.5 per cent., and in some other parts 
of Asia 51.7 per cent. of the population are 
men. 


Correct Breathing When Singing 


Is it not the first essential in voice production 
to understand correct breathing? Does the ten- 
sion of the cords increase as the voice mounts ? 
Is it not important to relax perfectly the muscles 
of the throat, so that the larynx may adjust the 
resonator in sympathy with each tone? E. 

Though of great importance in the production 
of the voice, to understand correct breathing is 
not the first factor. In singing, the pitch of every 
sound depends upon the degree of tension of the 
vocal cords. Relaxing the muscles of the throat 
has nothing to do with the tone, and the larynx 
cannot adjust the resonator in sympathy with 
each tone, as the resonator is immovable. 


Interesting Material About the Troubadours 


Who and what were the Troubadours and 

where can I obtain information about them ? 
| Ope cael 

The Troubadours were knightly poets and 
singers of France in the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, when the spirit of chivalry 
prompted nobles and gentlemen to cultivate the 
polite arts and to meet in contests of song. Some 
of the most famous were Richard Coeur de Lion, 
King of England, King Thibaut of Navarre, 
sertrand de Born and Bernard de Ventadour. 
See Grove’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Music” (new edition), 
Volume IV, page 540. Read Francis Hueffer’s 
“The Troubadours,” and ‘‘The Troubadours 
at Home,” by Justin H. Smith. These are the 
easiest things to find in English. 


We Lose a Billion Tons of Earth Yearly 


Is much soil washed away by our rivers into 


b.. BE. D. 

Yes, a billion tons of earth are swept by our 
rivers into the sea every year—an amount of 
soil equal to a block one mile square and more 
than a thousand feet high, weighing as much as 
the total yearly tonnage carried by all our rail- 
roads and river and lake vessels, and valued at 
not less than a billion dollars. ‘‘This soil waste,” 
says an authority, ‘‘is sapping a resource richer 
than all others combined save one, our inland 
waters.” It is mainly due to the lack of forests 
on the slopes where the rivers rise. 


the ocean ? 


Heroes of Fiction Whom Women Admire 


What heroes of fiction do women generally 
like best, and why? P. S: 

No census of the opinions of women has been 
taken on this subject. Probably their ideals of 
the heroic have changed, as almost everything 
else has changed. There was a time when they 
were believed to admire Mr. Rochester, Jane 
IXyre’s tumultuous and violent lover, accepting 
him as a type of unadulterated masculinity. 
Women probably differ as widely as men in the 
heroes they admire. ‘There seems to be an im- 
pression that they do not care for the heroes of 
adventure who appear in Stevenson’s novels and 
in Mr. Kipling’s short stories; that they do 
admire men of vigorous character and masculine 
efficiency; that they still like gallantry but de- 
test sentimentality. These are, however, mere 
masculine surmises in a very large and confusing 
field of observation. 


No More “ Hardtack” for Our Sailors 


Does the term ‘‘hardtack” still apply to 
Uncle Sam’s sailors’ food? JUNIOR. 

No; far from it in these days. ‘‘Ship’s bis- 
cuit,’’ as ‘‘hardtack” is officially termed, is not 
carried on the best-equipped fleets. A baker is 
on board who, with the latest electrical cooking 
devices, furnishes fresh bread to the sailors. 


The “Best” Mural Painting in This Country 
Will you tell me what and where is the best 
mural decoration in the United States—I mean 
the best wall painting covering the whole 
wall? INQUIRER. 
Your question is a hard one because it is 
always ditficult to pick out ‘‘the best” anything. 
But suppose you go to the Church of the 
Ascension, on Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, 
New York, and look at John La Farge’s large 
‘*Ascension of Christ.” I doubt if you will 
find any wall painting in America to go be- 


yond it. KCL. 





The signed answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows: 


Art (signed CE )—-by Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College. 

Music (signed hae) —by Mr. W. J. HENDERSON, of ** The New York Sun.”’ 

Books (signed #7) — by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of “* The Outlook.’’ 

General (signed #44) —by Mr. FRANKLIN B. WILEY, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


All questions must be sent nof to individual writers, but only to the Editors of ** Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
in print will be made. 


This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer 
Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 


be made by the general Editor of ** Will You Tell Me?”’? The individual writers will confine their work to 


the printed page. 





The Best-Known Living American Poets 


Who is ‘‘the” American poet of the present 
day? Ay oS 

Among the best-known American poets of the 
day are Doctor Henry van Dyke, Richard Watson 
Gilder, James Whitcomb Riley, Madison Cawein, 
William Vaughn Moody, Arlo Bates and Percy 
Mackaye. Noone knows whois ‘‘the” American 
poet of the present day, nor can any one answer 
that question for a century. Any attempt to de- 
termine the final place of a living poet is an 
attempt to forestall the judgment of a court not 
yet organized. Ly /. 


The Loudest Noise Ever Heard 


What was the loudest noise ever heard by 
man ? T.B.W. 

Probably the sound of the eruption of the vol- 
cano of Krakatoa in 1883, which, according to 
an English scientist, was heard three thousand 
miles away. The volcano is situated in the 
Straits of Sunda, between Java and Sumatra; if 
the eruption had occurred in England it would 
have been heard as far away as New York, St. 
Petersburg and Greenland. It caused air-waves 
that encircled the earth seven times, and the dust 
from it was carried about the earth in the air for 
three years. 


The Origin of the Bass and Treble Clefs 


How did the treble and bass clefs come to be 
lettered differently ? PuPIL. 

The characters used to indicate treble and 
bass are corruptions of early black-letter forms 
of G and F. The G character set upon the 
second line of a staff indicates that the treble 
G is to be found there, and this fixes the scale to 
be read on that stave. In the same way the bass 
clef is indicated by an F character on the third 
line, locating the upper bass F there. In old 
music these characters are often found on other 
lines, and the location of treble G and bass F is 
thereby altered. 


Etching Seems to Have Had its Day 

What has become of etching as an art? One 
hears so little of it. oN. 

Etching seems to have had its day and passed 
on. The New York Etching Club, which used 
to exhibit with the Water-Color Society, dis- 
banded,some years ago for lack of support. As 
illustration, etching has, like wood-engraving, 
been superseded by process prints. Photography 
has done a good deal to kill work in black-and 
white of all kinds. Some etching is still done by 
artists like Mr. Pennell, and there is occasion 
ally an attempt to start enthusiasm for mono 
types or lithography, but the enthusiasm ji 


usually short-lived. KC UA. 


Snow and a Low Temperature 


Is there any foundation for the common belief 
that it can be too cold to snow? Is it humidity 
or low temperature, or both, that determines 
whether we have snow? L. M: P. 

As snow is the result of the condensation of 
moisture in the air at a temperature below the 
freezing point, and as air at extremely low tem 
peratures has only an exceedingly small capacity 
for moisture, it is quite possible for the weather 
to be too cold to snow, except for a few scattered 
flakes. Both humidity and a low temperature 
play their part in causing snow: warm air has a 
greater capacity for moisture than cool air, and 
the process of cooling warm, moist air to the 
point of saturation will cause condensation. 
When the moisture in the air is condensed at a 
temperature above the freezing point rain fall 
when it is condensed at a temperature below the 
freezing point, then, as already stated, there i 
snow. 


The Population of the Earth 


How much has the population of the earth 
increased since ancient times, and which con 
tinent has the largest and densest populatio: 
today ? Exiot N. 

The population of the earth has increased 
nearly thirty times over in the last nineteen hun 
dred years, according to high authorities. In 
the year 14 Bodio estimated the earth’s popula 
tion at fifty-four millions; today the populatiot 
is about fifteen hundred millions. This enor 
mous number is estimated to be distributed in 
part as follows: 

Agia: ak & & w “ea. >. BEOI0OO 00 
Europe m 380 000 000 
AIICE 6s he ss 127 000 000 
North America . « « « 101,000,000 
So the continent having the largest population 
is Asia; but the continent having the densest 
population is Europe, which has nearly 107 it 
habitants to the square mile, as against about 58 
to the square mile in Asia. Sas. 

Early General Training for the Singer 

I am fifteen years old, but as far developed a 
a girl of seventeen. I am passionately fond ol 
music, and especially of singing. I am studying 
French so that I may complete my education in 
France, but I shall not go to Paris for about 
four years, perhaps less. Had I better study or 
wait ? R. M. 

It cannot be repeated too emphatically that a 
girl fifteen years old cannot and must not begin 
vocal work, because her vocal cords are not 
sufficiently developed. If you have a goed voice, 
and intend to become a singer, you may utilize 
the time till the age of eighteen in learning the 
piano, musical theory, sight-reading, transposing, 
modern languages, and everything else that will 
assist you later with your singing lessons. You 
had better not begin vocal work until you go to 
a good teacher in Europe; you will thus avoid 
falling into bad habits which might require many 
months to correct. 
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When You Wait for a Doctor 


BUSY man some time ago had occasion to 

visit a noted physician, and was compelled 
for many weary minutes to cool his heels in an 
anteroom. Finally, his patience becoming ex- 
hausted, he summoned an attendant, to whom he 
said: 

‘Present my compliments to the doctor, and 
tell him if I am not admitted in five minutes I 
shall get well again.” 

The man was at once admitted. 





| 
How About a Good Back View? 


‘“*AUNTIE LIZ had a hard time having her 
picture taken today,” said her nephew, 
who had just opened a photographic studio and 
had very courteously asked his aunt to come and 
pose for a new picture. : ; 
“Why, what was the trouble?” asked his 
brother. 
‘Well, you see, when I told her to look pleasant 
she didn’t look natural, and when I told her to 
look natural she didn’t look pleasant.” 


No Wonder 


HE youthful orator came down from the plat- 

form at the close of his address, and many 
people pressed forward to shake him by the hand. 
He accepted their congratulations with a smiling 
face, but his eyes were on a certain auditor who 
lingered in his seat. ‘The young lecturer pressed 
through the throng about him, and extended his 
hand to the waiting man. 

‘‘T want to thank you,” he said, ‘‘for the close 
attention you gave my remarks. Your upturned 
face was inspiration tome, I am sure you never 
changed your earnest attitude during my lec- 
ture.’”’ 

‘‘No,” said the man, ‘‘I couldn’t. 
boil on my neck.” 


I have a 


Just One Question 


COLORED woman was on trial before a 
magistrate charged with inhuman treatment 
of her otfspring. 

Evidence was clear that the woman had 
severely beaten the youngster, aged some nine 
years, who was in court to exhibit his battered 
col dition 
entence His Honor asked 
vhether she had anything to say. 


Yo’ Honah a question?” inquired 


Before imposing 


the woman 








the prisoner 
‘*Go ahead,” 
room listened. 
‘Well, then, Yo’? Honah, I’d like to ask yo’ 
whether yo’ was ever the parient of a puffectly 
wuthless cullud chile.” 


said the judge, and the court- 


No Trouble at All 


‘THE new maid had been on this side of the 
water but a very short time, and a most 
amusing thing happened when she answered the 
bell for the first caller at the house where she was 
employed. 
‘*Can your mistress be seen ?” the visitor asked. 
“Can she be seen?” snickered Kathleen. 
six feet 


‘Sh ire, 


and Qi think she can! She 
) 


woide i? 


igh and haf a 





It was New to the Bishop 


A! \N unusually large dinner-party, where the 
d guest of honor was an English Bishop, the 
yutler, an elderly man, was obliged to bring in 
Irom a friend’s house an inexperienced lad to 
help him in the dining-room. The awkward 
helper annoyed the butler beyond endurance 
with questions as to his duties. 

He continued interminably until the butler, 
worn out and nervous, said ironically: 

“*All you will need to do is to stand behind the 
Bishop’s chair, and whenever His Lordship puts 
down his glass you must reach over and wipe 

mouth with a napkin.” 

Mhat silenced his assistant. But the young 

actually took the order seriously, and as 
dinner began he stationed himself behind 
the Bishop, waited till His Lordship had drunk 

d put down his glass, and then, as deliberately 

uld permit, he opened out a 


kin and wiped the dignified old gentle- 


} 


} 


nervousne¢ WO 


Not Troubled That Way 


\ CH¢ JLOGIST came upon a_hard- 
king Irishman toiling, bare-headed, in 
“Von't you know,” said the psychologist, 

to work in the hot sun without a hat is bad 
- think,” asked the Irishman, ‘‘that Oi’d 
on this Job if Oi had any brains?” 





D’ ve thir 


It Worked — Beautifully 





-atrical manager who had great diffi- 
ity In persuading the women to remove 
their hats during the performance one day had 





7 ign printed and posted in the theatre: 
¥ »ald-headed ladies are not required to remove 
heir 


hats during the performance.” 


Quite Sufficient 


CHILD-LOVING man was on his way to 
Denver to transact some important business. 
During the afternoon he noticed, in the opposite 
section of the Pullman, a sweet-faced, tired- 
appearing woman traveling with four small 
children. Feeling sorry for the mother he soon 
made friends with the little ones. 

Early the next morning he heard their eager 
questions behind the curtains of the berths, and 
the patient ‘‘ Yes, dear,” of the mother as she 
tried to dress them; and looking out he saw a 
small white foot protruding beyond the opposite 
curtain. Reaching across the aisle he took hold 
of the large toe and began to recite: 

‘* This little pig went to market, 

This little pig stayed at home ; 

This little pig had a piece of roast beef, 

This little pig had none; 

This little pig cried ‘ wee-wee’ allthe way home.” 

‘*How is that?” inquired the eager man. 

Then the foot was suddenly withdrawn, and a 
cold, quiet voice said: ‘‘I should think it was 
quite sufficient.” 


A New-Year Outlook 


*TWIXT optimist and pessimist 
The difference is quite droll; 
The optimist sees the doughnut, 
The pessimist, the hole. 


Didn’t Need a Doctor 


” 





-_ ‘me kiss those tears away!” he begged 
tenderly. She fell in his arms, and he was 
busy for the next few minutes. And yet the tears 
flowed on. ‘‘Are you suffering? Can nothing 
stop them?” he asked, breathlessly sad. 

‘“*No,” she murmured; ‘‘it’s only a cold, you 
know. But go on with the treatment.” 


An Exception 
‘ KIND friend,” said the minister, ‘‘it is 


deeds, not words, that count.” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the woman. 
“*Did you ever send a cablegram ?” 


Woman’s Ingenuity 


DETECTIVE was testifying in the case of a 
woman shoplifter whom he had arrested in 
her bedroom. 

‘*And, Your Honor,” he said, ‘‘ when I told her 
the charge she turned her back to me and swal- 
lowed a purse, six suits of silk underwear, a silver 
candlestick, a chafing-dish and 

‘*Hold on; hold on!” the magistrate said. 

‘“*Iexcuse me What I mean to say, Your 
Honor,” explained the detective, ‘‘is that she 
swallowed the pawn-ticket 


’ 


That’s What Mother Says 


a Tn, old are you, Tommy?” asked a caller. 

‘““Well, when I’m home I’m five, when 
I’m in school I’m six, and when I’m on the 
cars I’m four.” 





Cause for Reflection 


“THE editor of my paper,”’ declared the news- 
paper business manager to a little coterie of 

friends, ‘‘is a peculiar genius. Why, would you 
believe it, when he draws his weekly salary he 
keeps out only one dollar for spending money 
and sends the rest to his wife in Indianapolis!” 

His listeners—with one exception, who sat 
silent and reflective—gave vent to loud murmurs 
of wonder and admiration. 

‘*Now, it may sound thin,” added the speaker, 
‘‘but it is true, nevertheless.”’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t doubt it at all!” quickly rejoined 
the quiet one; ‘‘I was only wondering what he 
does with the dollar!” 


A New Way to Pat 


WO Trishmen were discussing the various 
books they had read. 

‘Have you read ‘The Eternal City’?” 

**] have,” 

‘Have you read Marie Corelli’s works?” 

‘*T have that.” 

‘*Have you read ‘Looking Backwards’?” 
‘How on airth could I do that?” 


When Opposites Agreed 


BURGLAR who had entered a minister’s 
house at midnight was disturbed by the 
waking of the occupant of the room he was in. 
Drawing his knife he said: ‘‘If you stir you are a 
dead man. I’m hunting for money.” 
‘*Let me get up and strike a light,” said the 
minister, ‘‘and VIl hunt with you.” 


No Respecter of Persons 


SHORT time ago a surgeon had three leg 
amputations in a week, The unusual num- 

ber caused talk in the surgeon’s household, and 
his little daughter, Dorothy, was greatly inter- 
ested. A few days after the last operation the 
surgeon’s wife and littlke Dorothy were rum 
maging in the attic. In a trunk was found a 
daguerreotype depicting a girl about eight years 
of age. The portrait showed only one leg of the 
subject, the other being doubled up under her. 

‘‘Whose picture is that, Mamma?” asked 
Dorothy. 

‘*Mine. It was taken when I was a child not 
much older than you are now.” 

‘*Did you know Papa then?” 

‘*No, dear. Why do you ask?” 

“T thought maybe you did, ’cause you’ve only 
got one leg.” 


Their Latest Game 


BUSY mother who was distracted by the 
noise in the nursery hastened to the room 
and said to her little daughter: 

‘*Minnie, what do you mean by shouting and 
screaming? Play quietly, like Tommy. See, he 
doesn’t make a sound.”’ 

‘*Of course he doesn’t,” said the little girl. 
“That is our game. He is Papa coming home 
late, and I am you.” 
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Willie’s Resolution was Shattered 


LITTLE boy came home one day from 

school in a very bad humor. Another boy, 
Jack Jones, had given him a thrashing, and he 
wanted revenge. 

‘*Oh,” said his mother, ‘‘don’t think of re- 
venge, Willie. Be kind to Jack. Heap coals of 
fire on his head. Then he will become your 
friend.” 

Willie thought he would try this method. So 
the next day at recess, just as he was buying a 
lemon pie for luncheon, Jack appeared and said: 

‘‘Look here, I licked you yesterday, but I 
didn’t give you enough. Now I’m going to lick 
you again.” 

And he planted a hard blow on Willie’s little 
stomach. 

Willie gasped, but instead of striking back he 
extended his pie to Jones. 

“Here,” he said in a kindly voice, ‘‘I’ll give 
you this. I make you a present of it.” 

Jack, in glad amazement, fell upon the pie 
greedily, and it had soon disappeared. 

‘Gosh, it was good!” he said. ‘‘What did you 
give it to me for?” 

“*Because you struck me,” said the heaper of 
the coals. 

Instantly Jack hauled off and struck him 
again. ‘* Now go and get another pie,” he said. 





Joey’s Luck 


T WAS Joey’s first term at school, and he had 

had troubles of his own getting used to the 
routine. One day a friend of the family said to 
him: ‘Joey, I suppose you are at the head of 
your class.” 

“Oh, yeth, thir,” replied Joey with a smile. 

‘“‘Why, Joey, how is that?” said his father. 
“*You have always been at the foot.” 

‘“*Yeth, thir, but you see the teacher turned the 
clath around.” 


Perfectly Willing 


HE speaker was waxing eloquent, and after 

his peroration on woman’s rights he said: 
‘‘When they take our girls, as they threaten, 
away from the coeducational colleges, what will 
follow? What will follow, I repeat?” 

And a loud, masculine voice in the audience 
replied: ‘*I will!” 


She Felt for Him 


I} HAD sat looking absent-mindedly out of 

the train window for two hours, whistling 
the same tune and not on the key. The passen- 
gers had become well-nigh distracted. 

A well-known actress sat behind the young 
man. Finally there came a moment when the 
whistler paused for breath, and in that moment 
the quick-witted actress leaned over and said: 

‘*T know just how itis. I never could whistle 
either.” 


Enough as Good as a Feast 


IKE most ministers’ families, they were not 
extensively blessed with this world’s goods. 
She, however, was the youngest of ten children 
until her father told her of the baby sister who 
had come in the night. 
‘*Well,” she said, after due thought, ‘‘I s’ pose 
it’s all right, Papa, but there’s many a thing we 
needed worse.” 


As Willie had Observed 


‘i HAT little boy can tell me the difference 
between the ‘quick’ and the ‘dead’?” 

asked the Sunday school teacher. 

Willie waved his hand frantically. 

‘Well, Willie?” 

‘*Please, ma’am, the quick are the ones that 
get out of the way of automobiles; the dead are 
the ones that don’t.” 





Had Passed That Point 


aS ‘*T hear yer woife is sick, Moike?” 


MIKE: ‘She is thot.” 
PAt Is it dangerous she is? 
MIKE: ‘‘Not at all! Sh too weak to be 


dangerous any more! 


Such a United Family 


YOUNG lady who possessed a small amount 

of furniture, including a piano, decided to 
move to the country. So she advertised for room 
and board with a family ‘‘ musically inclined.” 

One answer received seemed to fill the bill 
completely : 

“ Deare Miss: 

‘*Wethink we kin sute you with room and bord if 
you peefer to be where there is musick. I play the 
fiddel, my old woman plays the orgin, my dotte1 
Jule the akordien, my other dotter the bango, my 
son Hen the gittar, my son Jim the floot and koronet, 
and my son Clem the bas drum, whiles allutus sings 
gospell hims in which we would be glad to have you 
eae both voice and pianny if you play it. We play 
xy ear. When we all git started there is reel musick 
in the air. Lit us know if you be coming.” 
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once a year. 


But if, for any reason, you prefer to have them cleaned at home, you Can. 


if you go about it in the nght way, the results will be so satisfactory that, instead of 
having your rugs thoroughly cleaned, once a year, by a cleaner, you will probably 


have them well cleaned, every month or two, at home. 


The directions given below apply to both domestic and oriental rugs, with this 


qualification — oriental rugs should never be beaten or shaken: 


Ivory Soap is so mild, so pure, so gentle in its action that it will not dull the 
color or injure the fabric of ANY article that water will not harm—and it will most 


DIRECTIONS:—First, sweep with a broom, (or, in the case of a domestic rug, beat and shake) 


until all the dust is removed. 


Then lay the rug on the floor. Make a stiff lather of Ivory Soap 


and warm water (half a cake of Ivory will make a bucket of lather) and scrub the rug, width by 


width. Wipe with a clean, damp sponge. 


effectually remove the dirt. 


Ivory Soap ‘ 
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Use very little water. 


994450 Per Cent. Pure. 





It is a good idea to have your rugs cleaned by a professional cleaner at least 


And 
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RE WE PARENTS CRIMINALLY NEGLIGENT of our children, or 
is it that we have not put our minds on the subject of continuing 
to allow them to be injured by the inane and vulgar “comic” 

supplement of the Sunday newspaper? One thing is certain: we are 
permitting to go on under our very noses and in our own homes an 
extraordinary stupidity, and an influence for repulsive and often deprav- 
ing vulgarity so colossal that it is rapidly taking on the dimensions of 
nothing short of a national crime against our children, Is it not high 
time that we faced the truth? 





JUST QUIETLY CONSIDER one of these so-called 





“comic” sections. ‘Take this one, chosen at random. 

83 The central feature is one of those nondescript figures 
which are not even caricatures of odd types of people, 

A but are cheap freaks of the lowest kind of invention: 
Specimen the accessories are a forlorn mule, badly drawn, and a 
Joke! repulsive negro boy, with the customary horrible ear-to- 


ear mouth, which is the stock-in-trade of thig kind of 
illustrative work, with huge, distorted feet, and eyes of the 
usual circle-and-dot pattern which is as conventional and as funny as 
were the hour-glass and wings on ancient tombstones. ‘The color scheme 
in all these twelve cartoons is economical in the extreme, consisting of 
the crudest and cheapest greens, reds, yellows and black. And now as 
to the humor of the-text. Here is just one quotation: 
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ICK 1@BITY 
BiBBITY GLIBBIT 
WOCK Doopy iP 
MUGGLE ZOP oop 
GULLOOP BUZAM 


UZZO BiP woP 
KERBUMP 


WUGGY 


BOw-wow 


Now I ask, in all possible fairness, where is the first glint of humor, 
of fun, or of the comic element in this gibberish ? 





THIS INSTANCE OF VULGAR and inane gibberish is 
not exceptional. If there is the slightest doubt in the 
mind of any parent on this point, let him take, as I have 
done, a dozen or more of these “comic” sections, lay 
A them out on the floor and study them. ‘The vulgarity 
Vulgar of style, the poverty of wit and the cheapness of the art 
his in these “supplements” is practically indescribable. 
Cheap and demoralizing, there is not even an occasional 
flash of humor. The whole vulgar mess is the work of a 
shabby crowd of vulgarians whose only claim to “fun” lies in crude 
exaggeration that takes, for example,a repulsive distortion of a man, one or 
two vulgar children, a donkey and a rudimentary tree; one of the children 
is placed on the donkey’s back; the donkey is made to kick him and the 
child goes up into the tree! And this is‘* humor”—with a little ungram 
matical slang thrown in to give point to this work of art! Or, to vary the 
picture, an old man, a rocking-chair, a rope and two boys are introduced — 
the fun consists in pulling the old man over! This is a favorite design 
among these “comic” vulgarians for teaching reverence for old age. 
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| Now, OuR CHILDREN are mighty important. They are 
| quick, receptive, imitative. They do not know the differ- 
| 8 | ence between good and evil, between wholesome and 
vulgar fun, between beauty and ugliness, until when ?— 


The First until we teach them. And we are always teaching them; 
Harmful not alone by direct instruction in school and home, but 
ee also by what we put into their hands and under their eyes. 


The Sunday newspaper is probably the most widely- 

circulated medium of instruction in the hands of 
American children: now, what do they get from it?) With a good deal that 
is trivial, their elders get a good deal of information from it. But the 
children get the cheapest and most demoralizing kind of amusement. Ata 
time when they need the influence of good drawing and coloring we give 
them distortion and crudity; for sound and sweet humor which is droll or 
kindly we offer them a quality of caricature and exaggeration that would 
be spurned by the lowest class of negro minstrelsy or in the worst smoke- 
fumed dance-hall vaudeville. 
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i IF 1tT ALL STOPPED THERE the influence, bad as it is, 

might be only on the eye or on the zsthetic sense of 
3 art and color. - But this vulgar mess does not stop there. 
Instead of helping to counteract the too-prevalent 








Where tendency among children to irreverence and resistance 
Serious to authority, these pictures and jokes actually teach our 
stern ta children irreverence and lawlessness by ridiculing home 
j discipline, by making cheap fun of age, dignity, good 





breeding and all the pieties and amenities which make 
the family the most sacred and important of all human institutions. It 
is as if we parents, by letting our children have these supplements, 
were doing our best to cheapen the authority of the home, to emphasize 
the spirit of lawlessness in our children, and to vulgarize their minds. 

All this does not overstate, in a single respect, the case against these 
“comic” sections. Scores of educators have again and again written to 
this magazine in terms of utter discouragement over their educative 
problems with children in face of the baneful influence that they see 
is plainly and directly exerted by these ‘comic supplements” on the 
minds and the morals of the young placed in their charge. As these men 
and women well say: “It is beyond our comprehension that parents, 
otherwise intelligent, do not see the inroads made upon the characters 
of their children by these infamous ‘supplements.’ ” 





WE PARENTS Must FACE this appalling influence, so 
much more baneful than we seem to realize, in one of 
83 two ways: 

The most effective way is, of course, not to buy a 


What Sunday newspaper that maintains one of these vulgar 
Should be **comic”’ sections. 
— Or, if one of these papers is bought, let the ‘‘ comic” 





section be kept out of the hands of the children. ‘There 
is no excuse why this section should not be separated 
from the newspaper and put out of sight. This, at least, can be done in 
every home. 
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‘There is a good reason for the Sunday newspaper: the whole world 
has becomea single community and there is a real demand for the news 
which the Sunday edition of the newspaper brings. But the ‘ comic” 
supplement for children renders no service of any kind. It has no news 
quality; it supplies no reading; it gives no information; the children do 
not need it. Its place can be supplied by almost innumerable books 
which contain good drawing and good writing. In its present form this 
supplement is a cheap, catch-penny device to increase newspaper circu- 
lation. ‘The object is perfectly legitimate; the method grossly improper, 
If the journals which publish these supplements want to print something 
for children let them print good reading, decent illustration and whole- 
some humor. They can do this as easily as they can print the vulgar 
rubbish. But it is for us, as parents, to show our insistence that the 
newspapers shall do this. They will not do it on their own initiative. 


_ - = Ir LIES WITH THE AMERICAN PARENT to decide 


whether the Sunday “comic” supplement shall be a 

§$ medium for vulgarizing the minds of American children, 

as it is unquestionably doing today. If parents will 

It is protest by ceasing to read the journals which offend in 
Up to this way the character of the supplements will change 


with astonishing rapidity. ‘The International Kinder- 
garten Union, recognizing the low ideals of child and 
home life, of conduct and of humor that are spread 
broadcast over the country, has recently proposed concerted effort to 
secure a wholesome page in place of the present “comic” section, and it 
urges families not to buy papers which issue comic” supplements, and 
to press upon editors the duty of securing good writers and illustrators 
of stories for children. 

That there is ample material for humorous treatment of a kind that 
interests and amuses children has been proved by scores of competent 
illustrators. Children enjoy fun in word and line as much as thei 
elders do; why not give it to them in the place of the stupid and 
monotonous vulgarities of the present “comic”’ page? 


the Parent 








HERE, INDEED, IS A WORK FOR WOMEN of the most pressing and 
practical kind; a chance for a rational crusade to protect the children of 
the country from a most demoralizing influence. ‘The children cannot 
protect themselves because they do not know they are in danger; we let 
them be “ vulgarized”” when they are too young to know what vulgarity is. 
The root of most of the evils in this country is lawlessness; out of it 
come the greater crimes, as well as the so-called “accidents”? which are 
the results of incompetency and carelessness. What shall be said of 
mothers who permit their children to be taught irreverence and disregard 
of authority? The need of reform is urgent and the time is here. 
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A Plea to the American Woman 


By Helen Keiler 


YEAR ago I wrote in THE Lapirs’ HOME 
JouRNAL about the prevention of blindness. 
I wrote guardedly and with hesitation; for 
the subject was new to me, and I shrank 
from discussing before the general public 
a problem 
which hitherto 
had been con- 
Aint wn fined to the 
conferences of specialists. More- 
over, the subject was one of which a 
young woman might be supposed to 
be ignorant, and upon which, cer- 
tainly, she would not be expected to 
speak with authority. It is always 
painful to set one’s self against tradi- 
tion, especially against the conven- 
tions and prejudices that hedge about 
womanhood. But continuous study 
of blindness has forced upon me 
knowledge of this subject, and, if lam 
to stand as an advocate of the work 
for the sightless, I cannot, without 
accusing myself of cowardice, gloss 
over or ignore the fundamental evil. 
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got 
is... I believed that blindness, 


deafness, tuberculosis and other 
causes of suffering were necessary, 
unpreventable. I believed that we 
must accept blind eyes, deaf ears, 
diseased lungs as we accept the havoc 
of tornadoes and deluges, and that 
we must bear them with as much forti- 
tude as we could gather from religion 
and philosophy. But gradually my 
reading extended, and I found that 
those evils are to be laid not at the door of Providence, but at the 
door of mankind; that they are, in large measure, due to igno- 
rance, stupidity and sin. 

The most common cause of blindness is ophthalmia of the 
newborn. One pupil in every three at the institution for the 
blind in New York City was blinded in infancy by this disease. 
Nearly all of the sixteen babies in the Sunshine Home in 
Brooklyn, one-fourth of the inmates of the New York State Home 
for the Blind, six hundred sightless persons in the State of New 
York, between six thousand and seven thousand persons in the 
United States, were plunged into darkness by ophthalmia of the 


Miss Helen Keller 


to the child’s birth she has unconsciously received it through 
infection from her husband. He has contracted the infection in 
licentious relations before or since marriage. ‘“ The cruelest link 
in the chain of consequences,” says Dr. Prince Morrow, “is the 
mother’s innocent agency. She is made a passive, unconscious 
medium of instilling into the eyes of 
her newborn babe a virulent poison 
which extinguishes its sight.” 

In mercy let it be remembered, 
the father does not know that he has 
so foully destroyed the eyes of his 
child and handicapped him for life. 
It is part of the bitter harvest of the 
wild oats he has sown. Society has 
smiled upon his ‘“ youthful reckless- 
ness”? because Society does not 
know that 

“They enslave their children’s 

children who make compromise 

with sin.” 

Society has yet to learn that the 
blind beggar at the street-corner, the 
epileptic child, the woman on the 
operating-table, are the wages of 
“vouthful indiscretion.” ‘Today 
science is verifying what the Old 
Testament taught three thousand 
years ago, and the time has come 
when there is no longer the excuse 
of ignorance. Knowledge has been 
given us; it is our part to apply it. 
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cy THE consequences of social 
sin, blindness is by no means 
the most terrible. ‘The same infec- 
tion which blots out the eyes of the 
baby is responsible for many childless 
homes; for thousands of cases of lifelong invalidism; for eighty 
per cent. of all inflammatory diseases peculiar to women; and for 
seventy-five per cent. of all operations performed on mothers to 
save their lives. 

The day has come when women must face the truth. They 
cannot escape the consequences of the evil unless they have the 
knowledge that saves. Must we leave young girls to meet the 
danger in the dark because we dare not turn the light upon our 
social wickedness? False delicacy and prudery must give place 
to precise information and common-sense. It is high time to 
Out with the 


abolish falsehood and let the plain truth come in. 
cowardice which shuts its eyes to the immorality that causes 
disease and human misery. I am confident that when the ‘people 
know the truth the day of deliverance for mother and child will 
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newborn. ‘The symptoms of the disease appear in the infant’s 
eyes soon after birth. The eyelids swell and become red, and 
about the second day they discharge whitish pus. At this stage 


ee 
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the eyes can be saved by the simplest prophylactic care. ‘That 
such care is not always exercised is due to the fact that one-half 
of the cases of childbirth in America are attended by midwives 
many of whom are ignorant and incompetent. In this country 
very little has been done to secure the proper education and 
examination of midwives; and they and the equally-ignorant 
parents resort to poultices, nostrums and domestic remedies. 
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HERE is a remedy for ophthalmia neonatorum. This is an 

instillation of nitrate of silver solution intothe eyes of the child. 
It is efficacious if promptly and skillfully applied. It is not, 
however, infallible, and in unskillful hands it may do great harm. 
‘The mother who sees in the eyes of her baby the symptoms which 
I have described should lose no time in summoning the assistance 
of an intelligent physician. 

Let no one suppose that this is idle advice. In France and 
Germany the laws require that the eyes of every child shall be 
treated with nitrate of silver solution as soon as it is born, and in 
those countries there has been a considerable decrease in blind- 
ness from the scourge of ophthalmia neonatorum. And what do 
the wise lawmakers of America do? A bill for the prevention of 
blindness introduced recently in the Illinois Legislature failed to 
pass because it was argued that this was only another scheme of 
doctors to provide fees for themselves! But, at best, the law is 
concerned only with the remedy. The people themselves, and 
only they, can wipe out the cause. ; 

What is the cause of ophthalmia neonatorum? It is a specific 
germ communicated by the mother to the child at birth. Previous 
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be at hand. 

To you, my people, I turn with the faith that you will face the 
problem and work out the salvation of your children. We must 
look to it that every child is protected before his birth. Every 
child has a right to be well born. Every child has a right to be 
told by his parents and teachers about his birth and his body; 
for in such knowledge lie true innocence and safety. Civilization 
is menaced by an insidious enemy. It must learn that only one 
cure is sure and cheap: right living, which God gives free to all. 
And right living depends on right knowledge. 


ot 


E MUST set to work in the right direction the three great 

agencies which inform and educate us: the church, the 
school andthe press. If they remain silent, obdurate, they will bear 
the odium which recoils upon evildoers. ‘They may not listen at 
first to our plea for light and knowledge. ‘They may combine to 
baffle us; but there will rise, again and again, to confront them, 
the beseeching forms of little children: deaf, blind, crooked of 
limb and vacant of mind. 

My countrywomen, this is not faultfinding. I am not a 
pessimist, but an optimist, by temperament and conviction. I am 
making a plea for American women and their children. I plead 
that the blind may see, the deaf may hear, and the idiot may 
have a mind. Ina word,I plead that the American woman may 
be the mother of a great race. 

Throw aside, I beseech you, false modesty—the shame that 
shelters evil—and hasten the day when there shall be no prevent- 
able disease among mankind. 
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‘*He can hoist a yellow flag over a centre of civilization and turn it into a desert; 
he can hoist a Red Cross in the desert and turn it into a centre of civilization.”’ 


By Rudyard Kipling 


HE average patient looks on the average 
doctor very much as a non-combatant looks 
on the soldiers who are fighting for him. 
<4) The more soldiers who stand between him 
See, and the enemy the better is the non- 
eS combatant pleased. It is an army which is 
ae ved eae always in action, always under fire, against 
A Pore SA Death. Of course, it is a little unfortunate 
A that Death, as the senior practitioner, is 
in the long run, but we non-combatants, we 
patients, console ourselves with the thought that it is the 
business of the doctor to make the best terms he can with Death 
on our behalf; it is the doctor’s business to discover how long the 
attacks of Death can be delayed or diverted; and, when he 
insists on driving the attack home, to see that he conducts him 
self according to the rules of civilized warfare. 

Every sane human being agrees that this long fight for time 
which we call Life is one of the most important things in the world, 
if not the most important. It follows, then, that the doctors who 
plan and conduct and who reénforce this fight are among the most 
important people in the world. Certainly the world treats them 
on this basis, for it has long ago decided that doctors have no 
hours which any one is bound to respect—and nothing except 
extreme bodily illness excuses them, in the world’s eyes, from 
giving their help and skill—at any hour of the day or night—to 
any one who needs it. Who cares whether a doctor is in his bath 
or his bed, or on his holiday, or at the theatre? If any of cre 
children of men have a pain or a hurt he will be summoned 
quickly, and what vitality he may have accumulated during his 
hours of leisure will be dragged out of him. 

In all times of flood, fire, plague, pestilence, famine, murder 
and sudden death it is required of the doctor that he report him- 
self for duty, and remain on duty till his strength fails him or his 
conscience relieves him—whichever shall be the longer period. 
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See is the position of the doctor; these are some of his 

obligations. ‘They will not grow less withtime. Has any one 
heard of any proposed legislation to limit his output; any sugges- 
tion for an eight-hour day for doctors? Has any one noticed any 
change in public opinion which allows the doctor to refuse to 
attend a patient who he knows will never pay him? Is there 
any outcry against those people who are perfectly able to pay for 
medical advice and surgical appliances, but who cadge around free 
hospitals for bottles of tonic and cork legs and glass eyes? It is 
laid down that the doctor must save others. It is nowhere laid 
down that he need save himself. 

But, with all these obligations, the doctor belongs to the privi- 
Consider for a moment what his privileges are. 

It is given to him to be 
practicallythe only person 
whose explanations the police 
will accept when he exceeds 
the legal speed-limit. 

On presentation of his 
visiting-card the doctor can 
pass through riotous and tur- 
bulent crowds unmolested — 
even with applause. 

He can hoist a yellow flag 
over a centre of civilization 
and turn it into a desert; he 
can hoist a Red Cross in the 
desert and turn it into a centre 
of civilization. 

If he judges it necessary to 
the success of any operation 
in which he is interested he 
can halt atwenty-thousand-ton 
liner with her mails, in mid- 
ocean, till he has finished that 
operation. 

He can forbid any ship to 
enter any port in the world; 
he can tie up the traffic of any 
port in the world without 
notice given. 

He can order houses, 
streets, whole quarters of 
cities to be pulled down or : 
burned up, and if his patients cr, t 


leged classes. 








object to the prescription he can count on the armed cooperation 
of the nearest troops to see that his orders are obeyed. 

To do us poor patients justice, we seldom dispute the doctor’s 
orders unless we are upset by prolonged epidemics of disease. 
Then if we are uncivilized we may declare that he has poisoned 
the drinking water for his own material purposes, and we may 
stone him in the streets. Even civilized people throw stones at 
him sometimes. He is open, for example, to the contempt of the 
gifted amateur, who knows by intuition what it has cost the experi- 
enced practitioner years to learn. ‘The doctor is exposed to the 
criticism of persons who consider their own undisciplined emotions 
more important than mankind’s most bitter agonies; who would 
cripple and limit research for fear research might be accompanied 
by a little pain and suffering. But if the doctor has the time to 
study the history of his own profession he will find that such 
persons have always been against him—ever since the Egyptians 
erected statues to cats and dogs on the banks of the Nile. 
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ET the doctor’s work goes on, and the medical profession 

remains, perhaps, the only class which dares tell our world 
nowadays that we cannot get more out of a machine than we put 
into it: that if the fathers eat forbidden fruit their children’s teeth 
are liable to be affected. His training and his practice show him 
daily and directly that things are what they are, and that their 
consequences will be what they will be. Better still, he can prove 
what he asserts. If a patient disregards his advice the doctor 
has not to wait a generation to convince him, He knows that in 
a few days or weeks he will be called in again, and he will find 
his heedless friend with a pain in his inside, or spots on his 
outside, or madness in his brain, precisely as the doctor assured 
him would be the case if he continued in his errors. 

Allthisis the tremendous privilege of the doctor! Ata time when 
few things can be called by their right names, when it is opposed 
to the spirit of the day even to hint that any act can entail unpleas- 
ant consequences, he is the one man who is paid to tell the truth, 
and whatever departure he makes from the truth is in concession 
to man’s bodily weakness, not a man’s intellectual weakness. 

The doctor’s calling is at once the profession that carries the 
largest powers and the highest death rate of any profession in the 
world. We, as patients, therefore, can only wish for its members 
as much work as it can do, and strength enough to accomplish 


that work— without having to go to a doctor! 


EpITOR’s NoTtE—This is the substance of a recent speech by Mr. 
Kipling, which is here reproduced from his manuscript by Mr. Kipling’s 
special permission. Coming as it does just at the present time, when the 
medical profession is so strongly under fire, this interpretation of the import- 
ance of the doctor’s work and his responsibilities, by one of the strongest 
pens in modern literature, has a special and timely interest. 





Mr. Kipling at Work in His Study 
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By Maude Radford Warren, Author of “When Men Come In” 


ARI: AN’S husband likes to say that she 
is twenty- -four, not twenty- five, because 
the year she spent as a child in a hotel 
must not be counted, for it was not really 
living. Many a time has Marian wished 
that it could indeed be stricken out of her 
J life, for to this day she finds little; ugly 
shoots leaping up in her character, the legitimate sprouts 
of the weeds planted during that costly twelve month. 

Marian lived ina rambling house with cubby-holes and 
a great, airy attic and a wide garden, where flowers and 
birds and, she thought, fairies lived, and the wind whis- 
pered stories in one’s ears, and sometimes other nice little 
girls came in to play. 

When she was eight years old her mother fell ill, and 
the doctor said she must be taken abroad. Marian was 
to be sent to an aunt who lived in a hotel. Marian 
did not know just what a hotel was; her mother cried 
and said it was a terrible choice for her to make, by 
which Marian assumed that there was something regret- 
table about a hotel. When she asked her father what a 
hotel was like he held her close and said: 

‘It’s a big house, Marian; twenty times as big as ours, 
with ever so many rooms and ever so many pe ople. They 

‘will be kind to you, but you must not forget to be a good 
little girl, and do just as Mother would want you to. 

Somehow, everything Father said nowadays shaded off 
into an admonition to be a good girl. Marian quested 
for information from the cook, who said: 

“The hotel, dearie? A grand, big place with lots of 
people coming and going, and such elegant dresses on the 
ladies, and carriages driving up, and electric lights, and 
plush sofys, and laughing and talking, and twenty differ- 
ent things to eat at every meal, and maybe forty.” 
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From these two statements Marian constructed a 
vision of her own. The only house bigger than hers was 
the church, but that had just one room in it, unless one 
counted the vestry, which Marian always felt had the 
same relation to the church that a kitchen has to a house; 
only as there was no cooking it could not be very inter- 
esting. There were plenty of people in the church who 
wore pretty clothes, but there was no laughing nor talking. 
That went on in the parks, though. Maybe a hotel was 
like a church divided into rooms and set in a big park, and 
the biggest room of all would be the dining-room, where a 
nice waitress would bring a little girl twenty and maybe 
forty things to eat. 

When Father and Mother had waved her good-by from 
the steamer deck, pretty Aunt Bessie led her weeping to a 
motor car, lifted her in and said with a sigh: 

“Well, that’s over. I shall just have time to dress for 
luncheon.” 

The motor car went speeding along a broad, crowded 
street. Marian hoped they would soon get out to houses 
and gardens, for the houses had as little room to breathe 
as the people did. But soon the motor car stopped 
before a great, brick building that came right out to the 
street. A big negro in blue clothes and brass buttons 
lifted her down; and she and Aunt Bessie went up two 
or three steps and through the ladies’ entrance. 

Inside Marian grasped Aunt Bessie’s hand. It was 
almost as crowded as the street. There was a great room 
lined with booths and rocking-chairs, with a floor of black- 
and-white checkers, filled with men coming and going, 
and smoking and laughing. Half a dozen negro bell- 
boys walked to and fro with leisurely, important airs. 

Marian and Aunt Bessie entered the elevator just 
behind a lady with a large hat and large teeth. She 
bent over and patted the child’s cheek and talked to her, 
while Aunt Bessie looked blankly away. 
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‘Marian,’ Aunt Bessie said when they got off at the 
fifth floor, ‘‘you must never talk to that lady again.” 

‘“But doesn’t she live in the same house with us?” 
asked Marian. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be funny if I didn’t speak 
to Cook or Milly?” 

““Tt’s not the same, at all,’’ said Aunt Bessie. ‘‘ You 
must speak only to the ladies I know, and I don’t 
know ladies who wear hair and hats like that.”’ 

More than once after that had Marian got herself 
called a little snob or a queer little imp by saying to any 
one who tried to pet her 

‘Does my Aunt Bessie know you? Because I may not 
speak to you unless she does!” 

Aunt Bessie had a suite of four rooms: two bedrooms 
for herself and her husband, one for her maid, which 
Marian was to share, and a little semi-circular reception- 
room. They all seemed very tiny to Marian, and she 
wondered if the attics were just as little. Maybe there 
were no attics since there was no porch, but perhaps 
there was a playroom, or 
perhaps a little girl would 
be allowed to run down 
the long corridors. 

‘By-the-way,” said 
Aunt Bessie, when they 
went downstairs to the 
dining-room, ‘‘ you are to 
share Mabel’s nurse. She 
will take you to school in 
the morning, and in the 
afternoon you will be in 
her care till bedtime.” 

‘I suppose, then, 
Mabel will be my play- 
mate,” said Marian; _ ‘is 
she a nice little girl?’ 

“That's a_ silly ques- 
tion, since her mother is 
my best friend,” said 
Aunt Bessie. 








“She Became Good Friends 
With the Bell-Boys” 


Drawings by A.R. Bowker 
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“The Motor Car Stopped Before a Great, Brick Building” 


Marian sighed. People who lived in hotels were not 
very patient with little girls, evidently. When they 
entered the dining-room she seized Aunt Bessie’s hand 
in an excess of shyness. There were so many, many 
tables, and so many people eating, and waiters bearing 
loaded trays and walking with quick, little steps as if 
they were afraid of spilling their burdens. When they 
were seated at the table she looked eagerly at the menu. 
Yes, there were more than twenty things to eat, but to her 
disappointment Aunt Bessie ordered a simple luncheon 
for her, very like what she could have had at home. 
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Presently Mabel and her mother came to the table. 
Mabel’s dress stuck out all around and she swung it as 
she walked with a very grown-upair. Her manner was 
so mature that Marian almost felt toward her as she 
did toward Aunt Bessie. But the shyness disappeared 
after luncheon when the two little girls were sent off to 
get acquainted. Mabel led the way to a little parlor on 
the third floor. 

“Tt’s fun to come here,” she said, ‘‘for ladies and 
gentlemen come and they think nobody will be here, and 
I am here, and then they go off mad because I have spoiled 
their flirtation.” 

“What's a flirtation?’’ asked Marian. 

“Oh, it’s something ladies and gentlemen have. Nurse 
says all the pretty ladies here have them. They are 
things you have but don’t talk about, only other people 
talk about them.” 

Marian looked puzzled. ‘‘When I had a rash Mother 
said I mustn’t speak of it,” she said. 

Mabel laughed in a superior way: ‘‘ Why, it’s not any- 
thing that shows. It’s just getting candy and going to the 
theatre and talking in this little room.” 

Mabel looked at Marian’s simple little garments. 

“You ought to wear openwork stockings,” she said; 
“they are very stylish, but your legs are so thin I guess it 
doesn’t much matter what you wear. Mine are very 
nice.” And she looked at them complacently. ‘ Billy— 
that’s the bell-boy that comes to our floor—says he will 
always love me best of all the little girls in this hotel as 
long as I keep my nice, plump legs, so I’m going to, for 

Billy gives me barber-stick candy, and I like it. 

Marian felt uncomfortable. ‘‘I don’t think my mother 
would like me to talk about my legs to the negro boys.” 

‘‘Well, you see yours are not pretty,” explained Mabel. 
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At first Marian was far from happy in the society of 
Mabel. She could not know why, but a great many 
things Mabel said gave her an unpleasant feeling as 
though her mother would not have approved of them. 
Still, Mabel was good-natured and pretty and Marian 
was a loving child. Mabel was all she had to love, for 
Aunt Bessie thought her duty to her niece ended when 
she had selected a school for her and arranged that she 
should attend it at nine o’clock in the morning, have a 
simple supper at six, and go to bed at eight. 

Once, indeed, she was moved for two or three days to 
take personal care of the child. One evening after her 
supper Marian was allowed to see Aunt Bessie dressed 
fora ball. Aunt Bessie was touched by the child’s awed 
admiration, and asked her in a flash of interest what 
she and Mabel had been playing at all afternoon. 

“We didn’t play. Nurse took Mabel to the dentist's, 
and I sat in the sun parlor with the ladies. Aunt Bessie, 
what’s an operation? One lady had eighteen of them!” 

“Why, Marian!” . 

‘‘Kighteen,” insisted Marian. ‘‘One of the other ladies 
said afterward she was just boasting.”’ 

“Oh! Midget dear,’’ and Aunt Bessie took the child 
in her arms, ‘‘forget what they said. Those horrid 
women!” she added to her maid over her shoulder. 

Aunt Bessie kissed Marian almost as warmly as her 
mother might, and put her to bed herself, and for two 
nights heard her say her prayers, but after that the social 
whirl set in and she had no more time for the child. 
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Gradually Marian became sophisticated in her sur- 
roundings. She got over feeling uncomfortable when she 
heard a man swear, or a lady stamping her foot behind a 
closed door and saying something in a loud, high, crying 
voice. When an old man on her floor had what Nurse 
called a ‘‘seizure’’ she hovered about the door with the 
other children and peered through the keyhole to see how 
queer his face looked. She adopted Mabel’s plan of 
asking questions about anything she did not understand, 
not of relatives, who would be sure to call you an inquisi- 
tive child, but of Nurse if she were in a good humor, or of 
the bell-boys. Then, if they would not answer, she and 
Mabel wrote down what they wanted to know so that 
they could find out when they were grown up. 

Like Mabel, she became good friends with the bell- 
boys. Of course they talked loudly and said things that 
Mabel thought Nurse would not like, but then they had 
good, strong arms to swing a little girl with, and they 
carried nuts or fruit in their pockets, and sometimes 


they would bring one a special dainty from the kitchen; 
and whenever any one was murdered in the city they knew 
him or else the man who killed him, or some one who knew 
him, and they told each other just how it was done, so a 
little girl might listen with bated breath. 

Thus it was’ that Marian’s soul turned from white to a 
grimy gray. There were many refined people in the 
hotel, like Aunt Bessie, who would shudder away froma 
loud voice or a badly-held knife. Mabel’s own mother 
was a beautiful, spirituelle-looking creature, whose pet 
charity was a home for broken-down women. Such 
mothers doubtless looked on the hotel merely as a mechan- 
ical device for making their lives simpler, for saving their 
time. The hotel and its atmosphere probably influenced 
them no more than the kind of motor car they used, or 
the make of their shoes; but their little, impressionable 
children were far more sensitive to the general influences 
about them than they were to the particular influences of 
their parents. Even mothers who supposed they looked 
most carefully after their children could not prevent the 
little ones from spending odd minutes with servants or in 
the parlors and offices“ where they heard more or less 
unfortunate talk. Toward the servants the children had 
either a snobbish attitude or an attitude that was too 
familiar. A little five-year-old baby could press the ele- 
vator button and a grown man must obey his summons, 
receiving never a “‘thank you”’ for his service. 

Marian loved Aunt Bessie, her beauty and her pretty 
belongings, but they did not stir her with the excitement 
she felt when Mabel slipped to her room after bedtime and 
said to come quickly and see Nurse talking in the court 
to the engineer. She went to church on Sunday, but she 
did not listen very much to what the minister said. She 
looked at other little girls and their hats and dresses and 
wondered if Aunt Bessie would let her have two kinds of 
dessert for dinner. She spent a good deal of time before 
the mirror and much thought on her clothes. She prac- 
ticed airs and graces which she copied from ladies whom 
she admired, and once she convulsed the table by com- 
ing down to dinner with her cheeks brilliantly painted 
by her largest water-color brush. 
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Her letters to her father and mother conveyed nothing 
of this. They were childish statements of facts: what 
she had been studying; where she had gone; whom she had 
seen; but they revealed nothing of the insidious influences 
that were turning her from a simple little child to an 
affected, deceitful one, sophisticated, restless, eager for 
excitement, anxious to grow up and have flirtations and 
splendid clothes. And then the genuine love which 
Marian felt and showed for her parents was what they 
seized and clung to in her letters. 

It was only when they saw her face to face, on the very 
spot where they had parted from her a year before, that 
her father and mother knew they had lost something 
almost as precious as the health Mother had gained. 
Was this their child? This little, conscious creature, who 
put her head on one side and drawled at the end of her 
sentences? They masked their wonder from her, and let 
her talk. "She led them about the hotel, showed off her 
familiarity with the bell-boys and proprietors, took them 
to the flirtation parlor, and then she said: 

‘And oh, dear Father and Mother, can’t we live here? 
It’s such an interesting place. Billy—that’s Mabel’s and 
my bell-boy—calls the first floor the office floor; the 
second floor is the scandal floor; and the third floor 
the divorce floor; and the fourth the D. T. floor, and the 
fifth floor is mixed - 

Mother did not trust herself to speak, but Father said 
grimly: 

‘No, we shall go back today to the blessed, clean air of 
ourownhome. You will want to see the brook again, and 
the orchard with the apple tree where you played with 
your dollies.”’ 

“Tt will be pretty lonesome,” said Marian in an 
aggrieved tone. ‘‘I’m used to lots of people in the dining 
room. Just we three are not very many, and things are 
always going on in a hotel; but do, do wait anyway till 
Mrs. Hopkins gets her divorce. I’ve never seen a divorce 
and - is 

Then Mother burst into bitter sobs, and she cried 
terribly that perhaps her tears began to wash away some 
of the soil from her child’s soul. 
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Somehow it was borne in upon Marian that Mother 
must cure her little daughter of something even worse 
than a bad sickness; that she, too, must help with all her 
little strength. 

But it was many a month before the tender home spirit 
could repair the deep injury done to Marian by the arti- 
ficial, hard life of the hotel. To this day she feels the 
evil effect of her stay, 
and not the least of her 
sorrow at her memories 
is due to the fact that her 
case was only typical; 
that there are today in 
America hundreds of 
children whose vitality, 
physical, mental and 
moral, is being under- 
mined by the unhealthy, 
nervous excitement of 
hotel life, and who are 
being robbed of their 
capacity to become good 
wives and husbands, good 
parents and good citizens. 








NOTE—tThe February number 
will contain a story by Mrs. 
Warren entitled ‘* The Young Girl 
Who Lived in a Hotel.’ 


“Mabel Walked With a Very 
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T WAS once said of 

Abraham Lincoln, shortly 

after he had been made 
President of the United 
States, that probably no 
one else who had ever held 
the office could have been 
less attractive in a woman’s 
eye. In the course of his 
campaign for election, when 
it was reported that he had 
been praised by an enthusi- 
astic Republican girl, some 
of the opposition news- 
papers had compared it 
jocosely to the scene in 
“A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ when the beauti- 
ful Titania, under the spell of the magic potion, kisses the 
long ears of poor Bottom. Perhaps there has never been an 
extremely homely man more conscious of his external dis- 
advantage than Mr. Lincoln was of those defects and irregu- 
larities in both face and figure that usually deprive men of 
feminine admiration. Yet there is ample evidence that not 
only was he easily susceptible in his early manhood to the 
charms and influence of women, but that he indeed entered 
zealously, if not gracefully, into more than one courtship. 

It has been generally agreed by those who had direct or 
personal knowledge of Lincoln's early life after he reached 
the vears of manhood, and by those who have investigated 
and compared the various sources of information about it, 
that his first experience as a lover presents the evidence of a 
romance— perhaps the only one that really reached his heart. 
At the age of twenty-four he was living in the little pioneer 
town of New Salem, Illinois, on the Sangamon River. It 
was a rude, primitive settlement, and it was here that he 
became captain of the local 
militia, carried on the functions 
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in New Salem in 1836 while on a visit to her sister. Lincoln 
seems to have won her esteem but not her affections; and 
indeed his courtship was entirely wanting in ardor. When 
he wrote her a letter of proposal he had more to say in it 
about his poverty and his shortcomings than about his love, 
and he had even expressed some doubt previously as to 
whether he would make the sort of husband with whom she 
would be most happy. On this point ‘‘Friend Mary,’’ as he 
called her, apparently had little difficulty in agreeing with 
him when she declined his offer. ‘‘ Mr. Lincoln,’ she said 
many years afterward, when she had become a matron, 
‘was deficient in those little links which make up the chain 
of woman’s happiness; at least it was so in my case. Not 
that I believed it proceeded from a lack of goodness of heart, 
but his training had been different from mine.” 

But soon after the time when she declined his suit he 
wrote a letter to a friend in which he congratulated him- 
self on being out of the ‘‘scrape,’’ ungallantly expressing 
the opinion that she was an old maid large enough to be ‘‘a 
fair match for Falstaff,’ and that she and her sister had 
wanted to capture him against his will. 
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HE next regular courtship ascribed to Lincoln began soon 

after he was thirty years of age. At that time there had 
arrived in Springfield a Kentucky girl of twenty-one, who 
was regarded with much admiration—according to the 
standards of education and social taste which then prevailed 
in the litthke town—as an accomplished belle. She was a 
daughter of Robert S. Todd; her family included some of the 
best-known of the pioneers in the Blue Grass State, and she 
had been educated with some care. People who had seen 
little of the world outside of Kentucky and Illinois were 
disposed to view her as an example of aristocratic breeding, 
and to marvel over her culture as a student of French. At 
Springfield she made her home with her sister, who was 





























Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, From an Original Negative 
Made in 1861 


courtship, and which William H. Herndon, who was for 
many years Lincoln’s law partner and afterward the chief 
biographer of his private life, gave ready credence, is remark- 
able in some respects. It seems that Lincoln asked Speed 
one evening to take to Miss Todd a letter in which he 
informed her that, after great deliberation, he felt that he 
did not love her sufficiently to warrant her in marrying him; 
that his friend threw it into the fire, and that he then 
insisted that it was the duty of Lincoln to go to her person- 
ally, tell her that he did not love her, and then, saying as 
little as possible, leave at the earliest opportunity. The 

advice was accepted; and sev- 





of a postmaster by personally 


eral hours afterward the two 





delivering letters to his neigh- 
bors from his hat, displayed his 
prowess with his fists by thrash- 
ing the champion bully in that 
part of Illinois, argued cases 
before the local Justice of the 
Peace, and started in politics 
as a candidate for the Legisla- 
ture. He was so poor that he 
scarcely had one suit of clothes; 
he eked out his livelihood by 
doing any chores or odd jobs 
that fell to him among people 
who were mostly as poor as 
himself. 

The most important among 
these was the keeper of the 
village tavern, a frontiersman 
who had come up from South 
Carolina and who was known 
as James Rutledge. He hada 
daughter, Ann, who has been 
recalled as an example of grace 
and beauty, and also, with less 
hyperbole, as a nice, red-haired 
schoolgirl; and subsequently 
Lincoln became a boarder in 
her father’s tavern. But there 
had been another denizen of 
New Salem who had courted 
her, and who, after having been 
engaged to her, went to New 
York State in order to return 
to [linois with his mother and 
kinsmen. Ashe failed to come 
back her friends told her that 
she had been deceived, and 
then Lincoln is represented 
as hoping that the way had 
been opened for him. 
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|’ IS a tradition that they 
were betrothed after she was 
convinced that she had been 
deserted, but that the distress 
which she had suffered was so 
yrievous as toimpair her health 
and finally to throw her into a 
brain fever. The illness was 
fatal; before she died she is 
said to have called repeatedly 
for Lincoln, and he was brought 
to her bedside and left with her weet 
alone before she became un- 
conscious. There is no doubt 














“The Bridegroom was Absent, and Miss Todd Sat Nervously Toying With a Bunch of Flowers” | 





that the effect of her death 
upon him was harrowing and 
that indeed it nearly overthrew his mind. The disposition to 
that aberration of gloom or melancholia which often was 
noted of him in later years took complete possession of his 
thoughts. He had to be watched closely lest he might do 
physical harm to himself in the midst of his great grief. He 
) unable for several weeks to apply himself to any of his 

iry tasks, and when at last he had again become him- 
in mind it was thought not only that his face seemed 
ir older than his years, but indeed that sorrow had set 
a lifelong mark. A quarter of a century afterward, 
i hen he had become famous, he was heard to remark that 
he “loved the very name of Rutledge.” 

sut_ whatever may really have been the degree of his 
attachment to Ann and of the poignancy which he felt 
over her death, it was not more than a year or two before 
his heart was again longing for love. Lincoln was far from 
being a bold lover, and in fact was timorous or strange in 
his advances to women, as well as somewhat uncertain as to 
whether he ought or ought not to be married. 

The next young woman that attracted his attention was 
Miss Mary Owen, of Kentucky, who made her appearance 


Mpon it 


the wife of Ninian W. Edwards, a son of the Governor of the 
State; and it was not long before both the graces and the 
imperious temper of Mary Todd gave her a distinctive place 
in the social life of the town. Lincoln, whose own place in 
it, so far as his kinsfolk were concerned, was very much 
inferior to hers, was nevertheless among those who were wel 
comed to the Edwards household; and his interest in her 
conversation gradually became deep and earnest. 
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ISS TODD’S stature was short, her figure plump, her 
face round, her manner spirited and her tongue lively. 
She behaved, it was thought, as if she delighted in being 
admired, but there was often a touch of arrogance in her 
deportment and of sarcastic raillery in her speech. Her 
love of display and authority was strong. Long afterward 
her sister thought that she was the most ambitious woman 
she had ever known, and recalled how, even in her girlhood, 
she had said that she was destined to marry a President. 
The story which Joshua F. Speed, who was Lincoln’s 
most intimate friend at this time, once told as to the 


men again met each other. 
Lincoln related to him how 
Mary Todd had burst into 
tears, wringing her hands as if 
in agony. 

“To tell the truth, Speed,” 
he said, ‘it was too much for 
me. I found the tears trickling 
down my owncheeks. Icaught 
her in my arms and _ kissed 
her.” Speed told him that he 
had acted the fool and that his 
conduct was tantamount to a 
renewal of the engagement. 
“Well,” drawled Lincoln, “if I 
am in again so beit. It’s done 
and I shall abide by it.” 








ox 
INALLY the couple agreed 


on the evening of New Year’s 
Day, 1841, as the time for the 
marriage rite. According to 
Herndon the home of the 
Edwards family was carefully 
prepared for the event and the 
guests; the furniture was all 
arranged, and a supper was 
spread. But when the hour for 
the ceremony came the bride- 
groom was absent, and Miss 
Todd sat nervously toying 
with a bunch of flowers. Two 
hours passed, and then messen- 
gers, Who had been sent out 
over the town to hunt up the 
absentee, returned with the re- 
port that he could not be found. 
It is represented that Miss 
Todd in great despair retired 
to her room, the guests with- 
drew, and Lincoln’s friends at 
daybreak found him = some- 
where in a piteous frame cf 
mind 
There was talk that he was 
insane and there was fear that 
he might do away with him- 
self, but after a few weeks his 
condition began to improve. 
“Tam,” he then wrote, ‘‘the 
most miserable man living. If 
what I feel were equally dis- 
tributed to the whole human 
family there would not be one 
cheerful faceonearth.”’ Speed 
— aS took him ona trip to Kentucky 
to rid him of his melancholia, 
and the letters which he wrote 
indicate that his nerves had, for the time being, all gone to 








pieces. At length he returned to Springfield and took up 
again the practice of law. But in a short time a lady wlo 
was a friend of both Miss Todd and himself succeeded in 


bringing them together in a spirit of reconciliation; the 
courtship was renewed, and after only a brief preliminary 
notice to a few friends they were quietly united in marriage by 
the Reverend Charles M. Dresser on the fourth of November, 
1842, in accordance with the rites of the Episcopal Church. 
It was said that the bridegroom did not present a happy 
appearance, and more than a quarter of a century afterward 
Ward H. Lamon as well as Herndon recorded some curious 
stories and bits of gossip as to the morbidness and singularity 
of his conduct on the evening of the ceremony. 

If it is to be believed, as Mrs. Lincoln’s sister believed ot 
as she has been credited with having said, that even then 
Mary had declared that she would marry some one who 
would become President of the United States, there was little 
in the circumstances of the new husband's life to betoken 
that she had made a choice likely to result in gratifying 
that purpose. Stephen A. Douglas, who had paid marked 
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lead to such a goal. Lincoln was still if 
so poor that he had to adjust his living i 
expenses with severe economy. Thus 
the couple had no rooftree of their own 
to live under. ‘‘We are not keeping 
house,”’ wrote Lincoln several months 
after the marriage, “but are boarding 
at the Globe Tavern, which is very well 
kept now by a widow lady of the name 
of Beck. Our room and boarding only 
cost us four dollars a week.”’ 

Not long afterward their first son 
was born, to whom the name of Robert 
Todd, his mother’s father, was given, 
and whois still living after a conspicu- 
ous career as Secretary of War and 
Minister to England. Mrs. Lincoln Ke 
was looked upon by some of her hus- 
band’s friends as being a plucky little 
woman in caring for his domestic affairs, and sometimes 
she spoke of him as if she felt much pride in him, despite 
his extreme homeliness. She would talk of his features 
and his stature with good-humored admiration, and 
would insist that he fully deserved to be called ‘ Honest 
Abe,” as he even then was in Springfield. ‘‘ The people,” 
she said on one occasion, “are perhaps not aware that his 
heart is as large as his legs are long.” 
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In the Years Before Lincoln Became President 


FTER his marriage he continued to advance not only in 
his professional life but in political life also. His wife 
urged him to take a larger part in public affairs, although 
his own ambition had been set in that direction before he 
married her. In fact when they first engaged their room 
at the Globe Tavern, Lincoln was turning over in his mind 
the question whether he should be a candidate for a seat 
in the National House of Representatives. Consequently 
it was greatly to her gratification that within only a little 
more than four years after their marriage he was elected 
to Congress, having defeated so conspicuous and popular 
a candidate as Peter Cartwright, the celebrated leader of 
Methodism in the West. He served a single term at 
Washington and did little that attracted more than 
ordinary notice. At one of the two sessions which he 
attended he had his wife with him, and while there they 
were boarders in the same house with the most notable of 
the Abolition leaders or sympathizers who were then to be 
found in Congress—Joshua R. Giddings, of Ohio. 

In the greater portion of the twelve years which fol- 
lowed, between the retirement of Mr. Lincoln from 
Congress and his election to the Presidency of the 
United States, he lived at Springfield, his time for the 
most part being engrossed in the practice of the law and in 
Illinois politics. Most of what is known of his domestic 
life during this period did not begin to be recorded until 
the years succeeding his death, and it is made up largely 
of gossip over trifles, as to temper or temperament, or a 
magnified interpretation of things which would have 
been totally forgotten had not his posthumous greatness 
caused everybody who had the slightest ‘“recollection”’ 
of any peculiarity on the part of him or his wife to come 
forward in response to the eager curiosity of millions. 
For Mrs. Lincoln did not figure at all in the public eye 
outside of Springfield. The home life of the couple was 
simple: Mr. Lincoln’s habits and tastes were entirely 
averse to social pretense or ambition, and his wife rejoiced 
in his advance in public favor. Probably the first that the 
nation at large knew of her was when the news came to 
him at Springfield that he had been nominated for the 
Presidency by the National Republican Convention at 
Chicago, and when, leaving his friends and carrying with 
him the dispatch, he quietly said that there was a little 
woman down at his house who would want to hear of it. 


Mrs. Lincoln’s Advent in the White House 


ESS than a year afterward Mrs. Lincoln entered the 
White House, unknown personally to all the men and 
women who were active in the social life of the National 
Capital. She was considered somewhat unfortunate in 
being placed there as the immediate successor of Miss 
Harriet Lane, President Buchanan's niece, whose fine 
grace and tact had been warmly admired and acknowl- 
edged by even the enemies of her uncle. It was now well 
known throughout the country, from what had been 
learned of the new President’s domestic life, that he had 
no interest whatever in the doings of society, and conse- 
quently there was much curiosity as to his wife’s manners, 
the extent of her influence over him, and her fitness to 
sustain a comparison with Miss Lane as a social adminis- 
trator inthe White House. But many of the women from 
the South who had long maintained in Washington an 
aristocratic system were preparing to go to their homes, 
uncertain whether they would ever return; most of them 
who did not sneer at the advent of Mrs. Lincoln treated 
it with an ironical smile, or with condescending pleasantry, 
and there were numerous expressions of disgust over the 
prospect of a complete downfall of the old régime. 
Moreover, among the women who came to the front with 
the change in the Administration there were few who 
were qualified by experience to take the places of the 
accomplished dames and belles that had surrounded 
Miss Lane. In the midst of the unrest and rancor which 
filled the atmosphere of the Capital it was a time when 
the wife of the President peculiarly needed every advan- 
tage that sympathy could give her. She not only had to 
face a situation which would have tried the temper and 
taxed the resources of a more serene and far more capable 
woman, but she also had to bear all the prejudices which 
her husband's plain speech and awkward manners had 
excited against him among people of fashion. 
Mrs. Lincoln was found to be unprepared for the tasks 
of her new situation as regarded her knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the social situation, and she had some diffi- 
culty in making real friends. Her perplexities, coupled 
with some resentments, led her into blunders or placed 
her under the influence of persons whose advice was not 
judicious. She thoughtlessly bestowed marked attention 
on several ladies whose husbands were not in political 
sympathy with Mr. Lincoln, and showed a want of clever 
discrimination in her treatment of the wives or the daugh- 
ters of public men who were. Several days after her 
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it to be selfish and unpatriotic in view 
of the hardships and sufferings which 
Union soldiers were undergoing in 
camps and hospitals, and Mrs. Lincoln 
was publicly satirized in verses that 
bore the title, ‘“The Queen Must 
Dance.”’ But the fact was that she 
could not escape criticism whatever 
course she took. When she gave re- 
ceptions she was chided on the one 
side for thoughtless vanity or levity, 
and on the other— when she gave none 
at all—for narrowness or tactlessness. 
The President had little time or 
thought for such questions, and he was 
seldom known publicly to express an 
opinion on them. If he referred to 











entrance into the White House, at the first reception 
there under the new Administration, she enjoyed with 
intense and eager animation not only the splendor of the 
scene, but also the compliments which were showered 
upon her by the multitude of statesmen, officers and 
diplomats who were curious to see her on a social occasion. 
The East Room was crowded; for two hours and a half 
the new President was obliged continuously to shake 
hands, and Mrs. Lincoln, standing next to him on his 
right, with flowers in her hair and attired in a magenta 
brocade with diamonds, was evidently solicitous of making 
a favorable impression. By one friendly eyewitness it 
was said that she was ‘‘always amiable and dignified,”’ by 
another observer that she was ‘‘a handsome, matronly 
lady,” and by still another that she was “frank and lively.” 

Mr. Lincoln himself, often good-naturedly thrusting 
out one hand to a gentleman and the other to a lady at 
the same time, was viewed with much wonder because 
of his height, his strangely-rugged face, his awkward 
manners and his ill-fitting clothes. But it seems to have 
been generally agreed that his wife gave no signs of being 
shy or timid, and that she was not likely to be embar- 
rassed at any time for want of readiness in speech, 
although in the opinion of the judicious her manner was 
too quick or restless and her laugh too frequent. 


Shadows of the Civil War Fall Upon Her 


RS. LINCOLN'’S enjoyment of such scenes did not 

last very long. Public enemies of her husband 
sometimes included her in their threats and objurgations. 
For example, some wretches sent her a crude painting 
which represented her husband with his feet chained, his 
body tarred and feathered and his neck encircled with a 
noose. The problems of the war, which soon engrossed 
his attention during most of the hours of every day and 
night, deprived her largely of his society. Ambitious or 
worldly women began to pass criticisms on her conduct 
and her companions. The young Miss Kate Chase, after- 
ward Mrs. Sprague, with her superb aspirations, looked 
forward to the day when her widower father, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, might succeed Mr. Lincoln and when she 
herself would take the place of Mrs. Lincoln; the two 
women could not get along together in the performance 
of White House functions, and from that time the troubles 
of Mrs. Lincoln began to increase. Probably no other 
woman who has lived for four years in the White House 
has had more of them and also fewer friends. The 
“court”? which she had fondly dreamed of reigning over 
proved to be a bitter disappointment; she became some- 
what unpopular, and in the midst of her tribulations 
death robbed her of her second son—the boy Willie, 
whose name her husband could scarcely mention after- 
ward lest he should break down in his great grief. 

It was charged by people who did not like Mrs. Lincoln 
that she was too prone to seek consolation and comfort 
from spiritualists, particularly after the loss of her son; 
that she gave too much encouragement to the visits of act- 
resses, estimable as these ladies were; that she conducted 
parsimoniously the receptions which were substituted 
for the State dinners which the Lincolns abandoned; that 
she did not sufficiently weigh her words in conversation 
about public men, as, for instance, when she spoke of 
the Secretary of State as ‘‘ that Abolition sneak, Seward,” 
and that she did not fully sympathize with her husband 
in his anti-slavery sentiments and policy. Two of her 
sisters and their husbands were among the Confederates, 
and this fact had an effect in raising some prejudice 
against her among highly-zealous supporters of the Union. 

In most of the last two years of Mr. Lincoln’s term 
there was little or no active social life in the White House. 
Long after the death of Willie Lincoln it continued to be 
regarded as a place of private mourning. Indeed by 
many persons in the North it had been felt that at a time 
when the very existence of the Government was at stake, 
and when every battle was darkening thousands of homes 
with sorrow, it was not only improper but also wrong that 
there should be dancing, feasting or other diversions in the 
White House. Thus, bitter criticisms had been passed 
upon both the President and Mrs. Lincoln by religious 
men and women in the North for an elaborate enter- 
tainment and reception which was given in the winter 
of 1862, although largely at the instance of Secretary 


























The House in Springfield, Illinois, Where Mrs. Lincoln 
was Married, and Where She Died 


them a half-sad, half-jocular smile was 

said to have spread over his face, as 
if he felt how foolish it was for people to give the slightest 
concern to them in the midst of the cares and toils of 
the great struggle for their National existence. 

It was the last days of Abraham Lincoln that were 
among his happiest. The end of the war was at hand, 
and he had begun to look forward to a time of cheer and 
rest. Much of his thought was taken up with the part 
which he would soon be called upon to play in the pacifi- 
cation of his countrymen. On the eve of the fall of 
Richmond he had been at City Point with Mrs. Lincoln; 
they journeyed back to Washington in a steamboat, and 
when the Capitol came into view she said to him, ‘‘ That 
city is filled with our enemies.” 

But instantly and somewhat impatiently he checked 
her. ‘‘Enemies! We must never speak of that.” 


The Supreme Woe of Mrs. Lincoln’s Life 


FEW days afterward, on the afternoon of Good Friday, 
Mr. Lincoln was observed to be in fine spiriis. He 
invited General Grant and his wife to go with him to the 
theatre that evening; he believed that the worst of the 
great strain, which had long worn his mind daily and 
nightly, was now a thing of the past, and when he went 
with Mrs. Lincoln on a drive he chatted with her, in an 
unusually animated mood, of the past and the future. 
‘‘T have seen you thus,” she said, ‘‘only once before; it 
was just before our dear Willie died.” 

Afterward she recalled some of the things which he 
told her in that hour of gladness. ‘‘ Mary,” he said, ‘‘ we 
have had a hard time of it since we came to Washington; 
but the war is over, and with God’s blessing we may hope 
for four years of peace and happiness, and then we will go 
back to Illinois and pass the rest of our lives in quiet. 
We have laid by some money, and during this term we 
will try to save up more, but shall not have enough to 
support us. We will go back to Illinois, and I will open 
a law office at Springfield or Chicago, and practice law, 
and do enough to give us a livelihood.’’ Five hours after- 
ward the bullet of the assassin was fired into his brain 

Mrs. Lincoln was shocked by the death of her husband 
to such a degree that she seemed to be helpless for weeks 
afterward. It was difficult to persuade her that it was 
her duty to leave the White House. Indeed, President 
Johnson and his family, it was said, could not move into 
it at the time when they had expected it to be ready for 
their occupation, and it was a month after Mr. Lincoln's 
body had been carried away that she left the mansion. 
Johnson had sent word to her, however, that she might 
remain there as long as would be agreeable to her and dis- 
claimed any intention of hastening her departure. From 
all over the North there came to her innumerable mes- 
sages of sorrow and consolation; she was exhorted by pul- 
piteers and the press to bear up under her great woe and 
to realize that the heart of the nation was with her; and 
rich men promptly volunteered to raise a fund of a 
hundred thousand dollars for her support. President 
Lincoln’s friends estimated that when He first went into 
the White House he was worth about seven thousand 
dollars; he had been obliged to borrow money in anticipa- 
tion of his first quarter’s salary, but as his habits had been 
simple it was supposed that when he died he had saved 
half or more of the annual salary, which was then twenty- 
five thousand dollars. The widow soon informed her 
friends as to her fears that she would not have enough to 
live on, and Congress in its first session after the assassi- 
nation granted her Mr. Lincoln’s pay for a full year. 

From time to time, however, there were reports of her 
conduct and utterances which the public noted with 
peculiar concern. She declared that Mr. Lincoln was ‘‘the 
best man who ever lived on earth,’’ that she ‘‘idolized”’ 
him, and that her grief had been so uncontrollable that 
she had been obliged to bury herself in solitude. 

‘‘In my great sorrow,” she wrote to one of her corre- 
spondents at about this time, ‘‘how often have I prayed 
for death to end my misery!” 

But her prevailing mood, as the country saw it, tended 
toward querulous and reproachful lamentation. She 
thought that she had not been properly treated; she formed 
plans which seemed to be undignified for increasing her 
income, and she could not understand why the many 
public men who were so solicitous as to the memory ot 
her husband should not be more concerned about her own 
welfare. ‘‘ True friends, in these overwhelming days ot 
affliction,”’ she wrote, ‘‘I find to be very rare.”’ 


How She Yielded to Injudicious Counsel 


N THE autumn of 1867 Mrs. Lincoln was induced to 

put on exhibition and for sale in New York a variety 
of habiliments and trinkets. These were advertised, and 
the public was invited to inspect them, as a collection ot 
things that had been associated with her life in the Whit« 
House. The sale, which took place in a Broadway show 
room, was bitterly criticised. Save some lace, shawls 
and jewels most of the articles were old or commonplac: 
and were compared by visitors to a display in a chea| 
pawnshop. The high prices which were put upon them 
were absurdly disproportionate to the intrinsic value, but 
it was represented that Mrs. Lincoln was in need of the 
money and that they had a historic and patriotic interest 
to the public. The effect of these transactions on the 
public mind, however, was exceedingly painful. 
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SNE of the amazing 
M phases of the life of 
an actress is the little 
that is known or 
understood by the 
public of her serious 
side. Perhaps it is 
because personality is such a domi- 
nant feature in the career of a suc- 
cessful actress that we accept her as 
though she just “happened.” 

How many people, I wonder, who 
go to the theatre ever give a thought 
to the enormous work that has been 
done before the play which they are 
seeing was ready to be publicly given ? 
Take the physical work alone. An 
actress, during the rehearsal of a 
play, will be on her feet for hours 
every day, for days at a time, going 
over and over the same_ scenes: 
sentence by sentence, word by word, 
trying every thinkable meaning of a 
certain line, experimenting with every 
possible inflection of a certain passage 
until the best is found. Or, if the 
best eludes her, she will hopelessly 
put it aside and await some illumi- 
nating inspiration when her brain is 
not too tired. And how tired her 
brain becomes from the constant 
tension of extreme concentration— 
every day from ten o’clock in the 
morning until four, five or six o’clock 
in the afternoon—none but the 
actress herself can begin to realize. 
When the final dress rehearsal takes 
place—the one before the public per- 
formance, and usually an all-night 
affair—the actress goes home in the 
gray dawn to regain, in a long sleep, 
her nervous vitality, her freshness of looks, the sparkle in her eye, and a new 
store of that magnetism so inseparable a condition of successful acting. But, 
instead of the sleep that her nature so fondly craves, what generally happens is 
that, just as she feels drowsy, some obscure meaning in her réle will leap into 
intelligibility and start a whole fresh train of thought, leading her farther and 
farther away from tranquillity and sleep. 

Suppose she feels, however, that she has got as much out of her new role as it is 
possible to get—and rarely, indeed, does the conscientious actress feel this— 
then there comes to her that other vastly-important part of her role: she begins 
to think anxiously about her dresses, which have had to go back so many 
times to the dressmaker for alterations. For stage dresses that are to be gazed 
upon by hundreds of critical eyes may not have the slightest fault. She knows 
all too well that many a good scene on the stage has been marred or even ruined 
by agown! Imagine not being able to throw your arms about your lover’s neck 
in passionate farewell because of an unsuspected tightness in the sleeves, making 
perfectly ludicrous the actress’s futile attempts to embrace him! Or, fancy a 
train turning over as she haughtily sweeps off the stage, revealing to an intent 
audience merely linings! Or if, again, when making an effective, joyful, bounding 
entrance, she should pitch headforemost over a frock too long in front! It all 
sounds trivial, this anxiety about stage gowns, but the actress realizes only too 
keenly how important a factor they are in her success, and they become a 
source of real uneasiness and fatigue, requiring her to stand for hours at careful 
fittings, usually after other hours of back-breaking standing at rehearsals— 
and nothing to eat since breakfast ! 











Miss Annie 


The Actress’s Work is Constantly Teaching Her Self-Control 


ND even if she feels satisfied with her gowns there comes to the tired, excited 
brain of the sleep-deserted actress those fears of not looking her best, of being 
too nervous to control her voice or her memory —in fact, a fear of her whole instru- 
ment, which is Herself. She never knows where she is going to fail, physically, to 
respond to her mental direction. All these conflicting fears finally take control 
until a sort of stage-fright possesses her, and by the time she appears on the first 
evening before her audience she is inwardly in a state of panic, although out- 
wardly her nearest and dearest friend might not detect it in her smiling poise. 
She smiles, not because she feels like it, but because she must. For the public 
demands the smiling actress! 

This wonderful control is one of the great lessons which her profession teaches 
the actress. And it teaches her this lesson frequently. She may be too ill to 
act, yet she is compelled to go on and entertain an audience. Each lesser mem- 
ber of her company has an ‘‘understudy,’’ who can be substituted in case of 
illness, but in the case of the actress herself, the star, she realizes that the 
theatre would have to be closed if she should give way to her illness, and this would 
cause not only considerable financial loss to the management, the company, the 
orchestra and the mechanical staff, but also a loss of confidence on the part of the 
public. Rather than be the direct cause of such losses and consequent difficul- 
ties a leading actress or actor will again and again, in spite of doctor’s advice or 
warning, leave a sick-bed to save a performance. I have known a “star” to put 
through an entire theatrical season in unceasing suffering, enduring the discom- 
forts of traveling, with all its attendant lack of care, in order to save a large 
company from being thrown out of employment, and to save the money invested 
by her managers in an expensive production. 

I have seen some remarkable instances of this splendid courage and control on 
the stage, where I knew the player to be suffering acutely and yet betraying no 
least sign. I remember my dear Mrs. Gilbert, at eighty-three years of age, 
sweeping in on the stage one night as the Dowager Queen in “A Royal Family,” 
trailing a heavy, velvet court-dress loaded down with gilt ornamentation, her 
head held high, supporting a heavy, jeweled crown loaded with plumes, without an 
indication of the extreme exhaustion possessing her as the result of an attack of 
grippe and bronchitis. I remember entreating her to give up, but her only reply 
was: “‘ My dear, if you lay me off now I shall die. Acting is the only thing that 
will keep me going.”” When she was finally mastered by utter weakness the 
doctors marveled how she had kept up so long. But they did not know an 
actress's self-control. 

I recall another occasion on which Mrs. Gilbert showed her trained courage 
Just as she was going on the stage one evening for her last scene in ‘‘ Mice and 
Men” she fell, from sudden faintness, face forward, breaking two upper front 
teeth, which penetrated her lip. Stunned almost into unconsciousness with the 
hard blow, she nevertheless quickly rallied herself, and was no sooner helped to 
her feet by the stage hands than she walked out on the stage half-dazed, but 
immediately assuming her light-hearted manner, and pressing to her lips, first a 
handkerchief and then a shawl she was wearing about her shoulders, to absorb 
the blood from her poor, bleeding mouth, she actually finished the scene, which 
we who were with her were almost incapable of doing, so shocked and frightened 


By Annie Russell 


an Actress 








and tearful were we! At sucha time 
did dear old Mrs. Gilbert prove 
herself par excellence an example of 
what an actress's training will do for 
her character. 

Little indeed, no, nothing, does the 
public, sitting in the theatre and 
seeing the smiling, apparently gay- 
hearted actress before it, know of the 
tragic time that she may be covering 
up by the self-control that she must 
learn. Again and again there come 
evenings when the actress’s feelings 
are almost torn asunder by the 
desperate illness of some dear one 
hovering close to the portals of death, 
by an actual death in her family, by 
a fearful accident to some loved one— 
evenings that seem endless, when ap- 
plause sounds to her ears like the hol- 
lowest mockery. How she longs for 
that interminable evening to end, that 
she may go to her suffering loved one 
or be alone with her grief! The lessons 
in self-control which the actress learns 
are, indeed, manifold. It is true that 
these lessons are perhaps no harder 
than those which other people have 
to learn, only there is this difference: 
the actress must be amusing, she 
must be entertaining and attractive 
no matter what her heartache or 
heartbreak! Let her sorrow or her 
own illness affect her work, and cause 
her to fall below her standard of 
acting, and the unsuspecting audi- 
ence complains at once that she is 
falling off in attractiveness or in 
ability! If only an audience could 
sometimes know what is really back 
of an actress's ‘‘ off’ evening! 

Another severe cross that the actress must bear, that is a source of character- 
building with her, is likewise little understood by the public—that is, the 
brutal criticism to which she is subjected without defense. There is practi- 
cally no charm of mind, of character, of person or of art possessed by the 
actress which is not at some time or other belittled or ridiculed. There is a 
popular belief that the average actress is a vain, self-satisfied, pampered and 
overflattered creature. But I assure you that the balance between flattery 
from one set of admirers and absolute brutal criticism and ridicule from non- 
admirers is pretty evenly kept. This ridicule is perhaps the keenest, and is 
calculated to leave an ineffaceable self-consciousness with the actress, when 
it is directed to some personal physical defect. I shall never forget my shock 
as a very young actress in the poetic rdle of Elaine, in ‘‘The Lily Maid 
of Astolat.”’ After, apparently, an enthusiastic first-night success with the 
audience, I lay awake all night wondering what the newspapers would print 
about my performance the next morning. Almost with dawn I sent out for the 
papers, and tremblingly opening the one which had on its staff the best dramatic 
critic in town, I read this sentence about myself: ‘‘It is not necessary, in order 
to be fine and poetical, to be a bundle of skin and bones like Miss Russell.”’ 
Now, imagine a woman in any other calling, or a débutante in society, being 
described to her friends and to herself like that! Perhaps the effect upon me has 
been wholesome, for in spite of some admiration of my slimness, chiefly from very 
stout ladies, [ am often punctured in my pride in a particularly well-fitting gown 
by the thought that to my audience I may look like a bundle of skin and bones! 

I think the actress has a right to resent this form of personal criticism when 
directed toward women in her profession who stand for the best in their art. Ata 
luncheon-party some weeks ago a woman of considerable social position and 
culture announced with finality that she thought Duse ought to leave the stage 
because she was growing flabby under the chin! Now, fancy for just a moment 
the superb art of Eleanore Duse being condemned to retirement because her 
throat has perhaps lost some of its firm roundness, when every line, every 
wrinkle in Madame Duse's face indicates the soul that has suffered and lost and 
conquered, that has learned all human emotion in a life devoted to art, in all that 
it implies of sacrifice of those personal longings and protections which hedge 
about most women. In any other sphere for women except the stage, increasing 
years, if they bring increasing intelligence, knowledge, ability to help and direct, 
add to a woman's usefulness. At least she is allowed to remain among her 
friends unashamed of incipient dewlaps or double chins! A literary woman of 
fifty said to me the other day: ‘‘ I have so many ideas that I mean to carry out 
I have work planned for twenty years ahead and I| shall improve with each year.” 

I sighed to think that at her age—fifty—I shall probably be relegated to an 
Old Ladies’ Home to finish out the remainder of my days! 


Russell 


How Her Character is Really Made Finer by Her Exacting Life 


T IS not easy to compute the compensations of an actress's life compared to a 

life lived in domestic shelter and all that such a life means toa woman. But this 
I know for myself, and have observed in others of my profession: a great yearning 
for home and a love and appreciation of all that home means—far greater than 
among most women who have never known the buffetings of public life. Actresses 
are, by reason of their temperament, highly imaginative, sensitive, elemental 
creatures, whose entire mental life is lived in contemplation and analysis of 
human emotion, good and evil, which they must understand to portray properly. 
So they grow finer and broader and their sensibilities develop to a very keen 
point. The conditions of traveling life, from which no actress, no matter how 
exalted, is exempt, are fatiguing and demoralizing to a degree that is little under- 
stood. Oh, those days and nights spent on overheated cars, one week in a com- 
fortable hotel and the next in some impossibl y-poor one: one week in a theatre 
where the accommodations behind the scenes are good, and the next in one 
where the accommodations even for the star are unfit to bein —dank, ill-ventilated, 
dirty, and a lot more that is unpleasant to tell about. 

But it is all this that makes up the actual life of the actress, increasing het 
nervous irritability at the same pace with her growth in fortitude. This 
strange, double mental growth makes enormous demands upon her nervous 
organization, and it is not strange if we see frequent evidences of one or the 
other in sudden bursts of hysteria for apparently slight cause, or adamantin 
resistance to a greater cause. Just consider the life of self-denial of the actress. 
She must needs exercise constant self-denial in her eating before a performance, 
and if she tries to make up in her eating after the performance nine chances in 
ten she will not sleep. Social entertainments she must almost entirely abstat: 
from if she would husband her strength. The delights of the theatre and 
the opera are denied to her except in an occasional professional matinée, o 
after her season is closed. Now, not all natures are equipped with the inward 
moral strength to meet successfully the demands of such a life. 
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This is the third of a series of drawings by Miss Smith illustrating The Seven Ages of Childhood. The fourth drawing will appear in an early number of THE JOURNAL. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY GUY DE CORAL 





Three Photographs of Queen Wilhelmina Showing Her as She is Today—Taken in August, 19038 





Epitor’s NoTE— Miss Winter was for ten years English governess to Wilhelmina, the present Queen of the Netherlands. 





. HAD been my privilege to accom- 
pany Queen Wilhelmina to so many 
places in her own land and to so 
many other countries on the Con- 
tinent that it was but natural for 
me to hope that the Queen-Regent 
ig DP EREVES DM might at some time arrange to visit 

6 eae Great Britain, at whose expense (the 
newspapers insisted upon asserting) I was so continuously 
and unmercifully chaffed by her young Majesty! It was 
with especial pleasure, therefore, that I learned, in April of 
1895, that we were to go to England. 

The Queen-Regent had expressed the wish that she and 
her child might be allowed to travel incognito during their 
stay in England, and on this 
account no stately ceremonial 
marked their reception. On 
arriving at Victoria Station Their 
Majesties were received by several 
members of the English Royal 
family, including King Edward 
(then Prince of Wales), the late 
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way bore practical testimony to the different periods which 
he had discussed with the Queen. 

As soon as it became known that the Queen-Regent and 
her child visited the British Museum in the mornings, and 
were met there by the Dutch professor and the chief libra- 
rian, journalists began to scoff and jeer, and called upon 
English youth to “pity the poor little Queen of the Nether- 
lands, who was never allowed to enjoy a holiday, but was 
kept diligently at the treadmill of learning even when 
visiting a foreign country!” 

The humor of the situation lay in the fact that the Queen 
enjoyed these daily visits to the Museum immensely and 
managed to extract a good deal of fun out of them. Upon 
this point, however, even the chief librarian openly addressed 





Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha with 
his son, and the Duchess of 
Albany. We reached our hotel 
without attracting much attention. 
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ROBABLY in consequence of a 

certain similarity between the 
child-life of Queen Victoria and 
what the general public knew of 
the life of this little Queen 
Wilhelmina, the English nation 
had always taken a_ peculiarly- 
tender interest in all that con- 
cerned her. The moment she was 
on British soil her pictures ap- 
peared in more or less distorted 
forms in the various illustrated 
publications, and reporters com- 
peted briskly with each other in 
relating endless anecdotes of the 
prodigious capacity of the young 
Queen for saying and doing those 
very things which were the least 
likely to occur to her mind! 

That she appealed very strongly 
to the interest of all was apparent 
from the trouble people took 
merely to get a glimpse at her; 
while a sudden craze was devel- 
oped for advertising new shapes 
in hats, jackets or hair ornaments, 
new shades in flowers and new 
pecies of domestic pets by the 

ime of ‘‘Wilhelmina’’! 


lhe Queen-Regent desired that 

ld should seize the occasion 

of h it to London to ben- 
eht by the wonderful advantages 


which its museums, picture gal- 
leries and art collections offer to 
all who care for intellectual cul- 
ture, and the professor from 
Utrec ht University who had been 
coaching the Queen for some time 
in ancient and general history 
had traveled to “England some- 
what in advance of Their 
Majesties, in order to familiarize 
himself with those sections of the 
British Museum which in any 
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“The Radiant Young Wilhelmina Waving Her Hand in Bright Greeting to Queen Victoria” 


mina to be 





In three articles, 


of which this is the last, we see how a little girl destined, to rule over a nation was trained — how the difficult feat of allowing full play to 
the natural instincts of a Queen-girl was managed, yet how the other fact was never lost sight of: that she must some day rule as a Queen. 


to me most skeptical remarks, and, thinking it rather “rough 
on”’ the Queen to have a learned professor always in attend- 
ance, he did his best to interlard the various items of edu- 
cational information with witty anecdotes. He also took 
infinite trouble to allow Her Majesty to handle many 
priceless treasures which are, as a rule, jealously guarded. 
5% 

OST of the newspaper effusions were, of course, com- 

posed by persons who were certainly not in a position 
to write so glibly on a subject of which they could have 
no reliable information. The following is a sample of the 
paragraphs which so greatly amused those who were inti- 
mately acquainted with the Queen at that time: 


‘(Queen Wilhelmina is a linguist of 
extraordinary ability, who reads, 
writes and speaks fluently (besides 
her own language) French, English, 
German, Italian and Spanish. She is 
also very learned in European history, 
and Queen Emma —who is a model 
mother—has had her carefully trained 
in calisthenics until she is quite a gym- 
nast. She rides, rows, skates, swims 
and drives—indeed, it is not too much 
to say that for her age she is the »ost 
accomplished young lady in either 
ISurope or America.” 

It would certainly have required 
a very great prodigy to outshine 
such a record! 

The hours devoted to shopping 
in London were a source of great 
pleasure to the young Queen. At 
first she was somewhat discon- 
certed by the unceasing rush of 
human life which so terribly im- 
pedes locomotion on the London 
pavements, but when once the 
strangeness wore off shethoroughly 
appreciated the novelty of being 
one in a crowd. 

The young Queen was particu- 
larly impressed by the methods 
adopted by the police force for 
directing and regulating street 
traffic in congested thoroughfares, 
and, as the Queens always drove 
in a private carriage belonging to 
the hotel, they too, as members 
of the populace, were frequently 
called upon to respect law and 
order at sight of the uplifted hand, 
and compelled to wait patiently 
till the signal for advance came. 

esx 

een VICTORIA was in 

residence at Windsor Castle, 
and, being anxious to welcome th¢ 
Queen-Regent and the child in 
her old home, proposed the use otf 
her carriages from Buckinghan 
Palace and a special train from 
Paddington to convey the Royal 
party to. Windsor. The Queens 
were received on their arrival by 
Princess Henry of Battenberg and 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who 
drove with them, and by the 
Duchess of Albany, and escorted 
by the Second Life Guards through 
the Long Walk to the Sovereign's 
entrance of the castle. 
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A guard of honor of the Scots Guards with band and 
colors was stationed in the quadrangle, and Queen 
Victoria received her guests at the foot of the staircase. 
The Royalties lunched together in the Oak Room, and 
at the conclusion of the repast the respective suites were 
commanded to adjourn to the Queen’s Corridor, in order 
that each Sovereign might in turn present her ladies and 
gentlemen-in-waiting. Though Queen Victoria was suf- 
fering from a severe attack of rheumatism she remained 
standing while the presentations were made—supporting 
her left hand on the arm of an Indian servant, and leaning. 
heavily on astick with her right hand, which she graciously 
extended from time to time in 
greeting to those introduced. 


girl was able to watch (herself unseen) the entry of 
Queen Victoria and the other members of the Royal 
family to their special places about the throne, and to 
witness the introduction of and kissing of hands by the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps and their wives. This 
device was thoroughly appreciated by the young girl for 
whose special benefit it had been planned. 


ont 


HEN Their Majesties’ departure from London was 
fixed, and it had been decided, in answer to a request 
from Queen Victoria, to waive the incognito which had 
been adhered to during the whole 
stay in London, the Queen Mother 
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HAT the aged Queen was Ii 
delighted to have the young 
Wilhelmina as a guest was very 
obvious by her expressed desire 
to gratify any wish of the child 
within the possibility of realiza- | 

tion. Vast amusement was 
created when the young Queen | 
intimated that she would prefer | 
beyond all else to hear the music | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





of the Scotch bagpipes, and many 
were the surmises made as to 
whether the experiment would by 
any means fulfill Her Majesty's 
anticipation. She had, on more 
than one occasion, asked me to 
describe the appearance of these 
typical instruments, the methods | 
by which they were played and | 
the nature of sounds emitted. 

So the pipers of the Scots | 
Guards were summoned by Royal 
command to appear in the quad- | 
rangle and to play their most 
patriotic airs and marches. The 


Queen was evidently much im- i] 
pressed with the weirdness of the | 
performance, and although she i 


expressed herself as being de- 
lighted I never learned whether 
the originality of the instru- 
ments or the quaintness of their sounds pleased her more. 

Princess Henry of Battenberg and other members of 
the Royal family devoted themselves during the early 
afternoon to entertaining the young Queen, and then 
later Queen Victoria herself drove out with Queen 
Wilhelmina, and at seven o’clock, under an escort of the 
Second Life Guards, the Dutch Sovereigns left the castle 
for Windsor Station, whence they traveled by special train 
back to London. It was indeed a memorable day, full 
of interest for all those permitted to witness the meeting 
of the oldest and the youngest women rulers in Europe. 

Each succeeding day was heavily weighted with engage- 
ments, either public or private, which kept Their Majesties 
steadily occupied from morning to night. 

The English Court left Windsor for London very 
shortly after the brief visit of the Queens to the castle, 
as Queen Victoria was to hold a Drawing-Room at 
Buckingham Palace early in May. 

a 

T WAS a significant fact in the development of the 

young Queen that though her position had, since child- 
hood, necessitated her frequent participation in various 
public functions—often herself the centre of attraction 
she retained a capacity for enjoying the most trivial or 
simple distractions to the full and with a zest that was 
delightfully refreshing. 

She was extremely anxious to watch as a general spec- 
tator the passing of Queen Victoria through the Park on 
her way to Buckingham 
Palace, and Queen Emma 
arranged to be at Hyde 
Park Corner shortly before 
Queen Victoria’s expected 
arrival. Though some time 
elapsed before the first out- 
rider appeared in sight— 
thereby giving warning of 
the near approach of the 
Royal family—every 
moment of the waiting 
period was evidently full 
of interest to the Queen. 

One can well understand 
the girlish excitement and 
curiosity to witness the return of England’s Sovereign to 
her capital, to observe as a non-official personage the 
people’s welcome and general demeanor, and compare 
the various incidents to her own like experiences! 

It goes without saying that shortly after the Queens 
had taken up their position as spectators they were 
quickly identified by the crowd already collected for the 
Same purpose, and at the moment of Queen Victoria’s 
passing it would have been difficult to say whether the 
people were more impressed with the sight of their own 
Queen cr with the erect figure of the radiant young 
Wilhelmina, in the carriage with her mother, energetic- 
ally waving her hand in bright greeting to the aged 
monarch, entirely unconscious of the interest she herself 
was evoking by her buoyant spontaneity. 
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fx 
OH onl VICTORIA had by some means or other 


learned that the young Queen was rather puzzled as 
to the ceremonial observances required of all whoattended 
the Drawing-Room, and as Court etiquette made it 
impossible for either Queen Emma or her child to be 
present on the occasion Queen Victoria had a happy 
idea whereby the young Queen could, without being 
actually in the Throne-Room, observe what was going 
on. When dressed for the Drawing-Room and adorned 
with the Orders and the Empress Crown usually assumed 
for such functions Queen Victoria received the young 
Queen in her private apartments, whence the latter, in 
company of some of the young Princesses, was escorted 
to a room immediately adjoining the Throne-Room, and 
to the door of which a large mirror was fixed. By leaving 
the door slightly open at a particular angle the young 








Two Original Studies in Lead-Pencil Made 
by the Queen at the Age of Sixteen 





A Table Decorated by Queen Wilhelmina 


and her daughter Wilhelmina 
lett their hotel and drove in semi- 
State carriages from the Royal 
Mevs to the station. 
Crowds of people had gathered, 
and gave a tremendous ovation to 
Their Majesties as they left the 
- hotel; in tact, the greater part of 
the route between the hotel and 
the station was lined with masses 
of people, who, judging by the 
waving of hats and hands, and 
shouts of ‘‘Good-by—come back 
again soon!’’ were determined to 
give the Queens a thoroughly 
good send-off. A guard of honor 
had been mounted at the station, 
where most of the members of the 


Royal family then in town had 
assembled to take leave of Their 
Majesties, and wish them God- 





speed, 
for 


HE dolls had played such an 
important part in the Queen’s 





| life that every suggestion for get- 
ting rid of them had always been 
strongly negatived by their loving 
| owner. However, thereare fitting 


times and seasons for all things, 
and so was there a certain limit 
and fitness to Her Majesty’s 
recreations. It was decided that the sad time had 
arrived when, much against the Queen’s own wishes 
and inclination, it became necessary to relegate the dolls 
to a minor place in Her Majesty’s thoughts and to sup- 
plement their loss by other forms of amusement. I 
am bound to admit that the process was not achieved 
without a certain amount of pain on the one side and 
copious bribery on the other. A pledge had to be given 
by the Queen- Regent to her child that suitable accommo- 
dation should be provided for the dolls in the Queen’s 
own apartment in such a manner that, whether she played 
with her darlings or not, they might still be seen and 
remain near her. 

This problem was easily solved by the Queen-Regent, 
who ordered from a large upholstery firm a magnif- 
icent piece of furniture in the nature of a huge cabinet, 
in three sections, lined throughout with dark-crimson 
plush and faced with three plate-glass doors. A plush- 
covered shelf lay across the middle of each section, 
making, as it were, two stories of compartments, des- 
tined to become the permanent abode of the deposed 
favorites. 

It was generally understood that no special promi- 
nence was to be given to one or the other of the doll 
family, but that boys and girls should be distributed in a 
manner which should represent their usual mode of life! 
A vast amount of time and ingenuity was expended on 
this arrangement by all who were interested before a 
thoroughly-satisfactory combination was secured. 
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N THE upper story of the cabinet were 
the children’s study, playroom and 
sitting-rooms; on the lower floor were their 
sleeping and dressing apartments; while 
beneath the latter were several long drawers 
intended for the storage of their entire ward- 
robes. The effect of the whole arrangement 
was really very charming, and added quite 
an attractive feature to the large room in 
which the cabinet stood. 
The baby of the family, comfortably 
settled in his cradle, was arranged so as to 
be watched over by a Swiss nurse; boys 











Brass Writing-Set Used by the Queen's Dolls 


occupied the study, where (judging by the 
way in which slates, pens, pencils and copy- 
books were scattered in every direction) they 
had evidently been devéting their time and 
energies more seriously to the playing of 
high jinks than to contemplative thought. 

The playroom was well filled with girls, 
amusing themselves, apparently, in a less 
boisterous manner than their brothers, and 
in the lower section one of the elder sisters 
was seated in front of a very elegant dressing- 
table, adjusting her hat at a right and be- 
coming angle. 

Every piece of furniture requisitioned for 
the dolls’ use had been collected and pre- 
sented by the King or the Queen to their child, and 
in many cases represented unique specimens of their kind. 
The silver ink-pot, pens and pencils in the boys’ study 
were of antique make and form; the silver pitcher and 
bowl, together with several tiny pots and boxes on 
the toilet-table, had originally formed part of the play- 
things of Queen Anne. Thus it chanced that the dolls’ 
Own apartment was not merely a record of childhood’s 

















Work-Basket Embroidered by Wilhelmina 


recreation but contained also numerous objects of intrinsic 
and historical value. 

Though the Queen was genuinely sorry to put her 
dolls aside she very quickly adjusted herself to changed 
circumstances, and, before many weeks had elapsed, 
she was engrossed in the intricacies of metal-work 
and printing. It was with her mother’s help that the 
young Queen learned to manipulate the tools where- 
with one bends and hammers metal into fascinating 
scrolls and patterns, which, with the addition of brass 
clips and ornamental nails, produce in the hands of a deft 
worker such admirable results in imitation of those 
achieved by the famed iron-workers of Nuremberg. 

The gift of the Queen-Regent of a modern and won- 
derfully-complete printing press inspired the Queen with 
the desire which attacks many people at some time of their 
life to become authors! Moreover, she wished to see her 
own literary works printed, bound and issued from the 
precincts of her own apartment, and by means of her own 
personal effort. 


ent 


WAS deputed to study all the technicalities and gen- 

eral machinery of the printing press, while Her Majesty 
busied herself with the composition of a story, the weav- 
ing of its plots, and its committal to paper in suitable 
style and language. 

This was an exciting time! Welived in astateof forced 
suppression for several weeks, secretly reveling in the 
astonishment and pleasure which awaited those who 
should be privileged to receive a first edition of the home 
manufacture! 

I can vividly recall the overwhelming joy and youthful 
fervor with which the Queen evolved the various scenes 
and episodes calculated to make her story thrill the hearts 
of its readers. The moment we chanced to be alone 
together the matter in hand formed our constant topic of 
conversation, and whenever some new development had 
been conceived which promised to be especially sensa- 
tional the Queen would jump from her chair and skip 
about the long room from sheer inability to keep still 
while the exuberance of delight was fresh upon her. 

After much revising and grave debate on the part of 
this young printer the story was considered fit for the 
press, and the real toil then began! 

My awkward bungling, combined with slowness in 
handling and setting up the type, somewhat retarded 
anything in the sense of a rapid publication. But in due 
time we experienced immense satisfaction in producing 
neat little sheets of printed matter, with the regulation 
margins and correct setting, which we fondly hoped 
might be judged to be the work of qualified professionals. 

The little story—really charming in thought and simple 
in treatment—was of an Arabian slave, but since its 
circulation was strictly private, and the copyright was 
jealously guarded by the Queen, further details must be 
left to the imagination. 

or 


“HE love and loyalty which the Dutch nation so gener- 
ously lavished on its young Sovereign were invariably 
accentuated in the presence of the Queens and found 
utterance in popular demonstration in whichever district 
or town they chanced to be. 

A delightful example of this fact was given one evening 
at Nijmegen on the return of Their Majesties to their 
hotel after a tiring day in the neighboring town of 
S’Hertogenbosch. In front of the hotel an immense num- 
ber of people had assembled, who greeted the approach 
of the Queens with lusty cheers of welcome. As Their 
Majesties appeared on the balcony to make their acknowl- 
edgments the cheering became more and more vociferous, 
and favorite patriotic songs followed each other in quick 
succession, as though the enthusiasm of the singers knew 
no limit. The crowd grew steadily greater and greater 
till it numbered thousands, and, in spite of frequent 
reappearance of the Queens in response to their subjects’ 
call, no signs of approaching satiety or silence were 
forthcoming. 

The lateness of the hour and the prospect of further 
fatigue on the morrow made it imperative for the young 
Queen to secure a quiet, restful night, and the Queen- 
Regent, who was naturally anxious for her child to be 
spared undue excitement, had the happy idea of making a 
direct appeal to the people by taking them, as it were, 
into her confidence. 

After a brief consultation with Her Majesty’s private 
secretary, this gentleman with great tact and courtesy 
addressed the crowd from the hotel steps. In a few 
well-chosen sentences he thanked every one on Their 
Majesties’ behalf for the spontaneous ovation, which had 

deeply touched the hearts of the Queen-Regent and her 
daughter, and added that he was sure they would all 
wish Queen Wilhelmina to have a good night’s rest so 
that she might be fitted to bear the strain of the mor- 
row’s ceremonies, and begged them in all friendliness 
to desist from further cheering and to disperse quietly 
to their own homes. 

The effect of this request was magical. Each one 
seemed anxious to outdo his fellow in giving proof of 
loyal affection, and men, women and children who 

earlier had been shouting 
themselves hoarse were in- 
stantly reduced to silence. 

On the sudden stillness 
of the night breeze one 
could catch the whispered 

|| injunction passed rapidly 
through the crowd: 
|| “Hush! The child is tired 
| and needs sleep—let us 
|| go,”’ and with this tender 
thought of their beloved 
Sovereignoverpoweringall 

_ inclination for personal en- 
joyment, the great crowd 
vanished quietly away. 

The methodical system adopted by the different pro- 
fessors engaged in teaching the Queen special subjects- 
whereby a maximum of work should be accomplished 
within a given period of time—had all along been generally 
well adhered to and satisfactory results had been achieved. 
The professors were picked men, each one a recognized 
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Japanese Junk —The Kind of Craft That Will Soon be Seen No More in Eastern Waters 





; Git ROM Japan to Java is an interesting 
4} jaunt. To see all the interesting 
|) sights in all the ports at which we 
Z| touch en route would take ten times 
(3) as much time as the two weeks which 
2) we spent last June in the China Sea. 
To tell of all the interesting things 
we did see in two weeks would be to 
write voluminously of Japan, China, 
the Straits Settlements, Sumatra 
<—— and Java, and to write a treatise on 
shipboard life under two flags, American and Dutch. 
Pang Ne it is wiser in trying to describe this voyage in a 
few hundred words to tell simply of what happened to us 
during the particular two weeks in question. The start 
from Japan for Java was made on a lucky Friday from the 
most beautiful place in Japan, Miyajima, the Sacred Island 
of the Inland Sea—one of the ‘‘San Kei” celebrated in 
Japanese poetry and history as the ‘Three Great Scenic 
Sights.’’ After spending many weeks in many variously- 
beautiful places in Japan, including the two companion 
beauty-spots: Matsushima, the fairyland archipelago of 
pine-clad islets, near Sendai,!in the north, and Ama-no- 
Hashidate, the ‘‘ Bridge of Heaven,” a pine-clad sand-spit 
closing an inner bay on the west coast, we had come to 
Miyajima, the ‘‘Island of the Shrine,” to find it the most 
lovely place in a land celebrated for its scenic loveliness. 
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LITTLE sampan—all small boatsin Japan are ‘“‘sampans”’ 

to the foreigner—took us from Miyajima to the railway 
station on the shore of the Main Island of Japan. We out- 
siders call it the Main Island, because it has no name; 
all other divisions of the Japanese archipelago have special 
names, but Japan itself, the largest island, upon which are 
situate most of the important cities, Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kyoto and Kobé, has no special name. Westward, 
along its south coast, always in view of the Inland Sea, we 
are rushed byrail to the port of Shimonoseki, crossing at dusk 
in a small steam ferryboat to Moji, the busy little port at the 
north end of Kyushu, the southernmost of the large islands. 
Then across Kyushu we ride all night by rail toward 
Nagasaki. We knew there were no sleeping-cars in Kyushu, 
but we hoped to sleep, expecting, of course, to find the 
first-class compartment unoccupied save by our own tired 
selves. As the seats of first-class cars are arranged like those 
of ordinary American street cars—long, upholstered benches 
up and down the sides of the cars—they afford comfortable 
sleeping space— provided that the space is free. We are the 
first to deposit our rugs and baskets in the one and only 
first-class car, but close upon our heels come twenty-seven 
other passengers, all Japanese, all holding first-class tic kets, 
each the possessor of more rugs and baske ‘ts. There is just 
room for all, provided we sit bolt upright and pile our pos- 
sessions on the racks above. Most ‘foreigners’ under 
similar circumstances sit all night bolt upright like subway 
passengers in a crowded train. But the Japanese do nothing 


of the kind: they simply shake off their wooden ‘‘ geta”’ or 
sandals, climb up on the seats, turn their backs to the aisle, 
kneel down, doubling their legs under them, and then, lean- 
ing forward, rest their heads against the window frames and 
doze off as serenely as if they were in their own beds. We 
took advantage of this custom—which, of course, leaves the 
floor of the car free—to unroll “futons” or Japanese beds— 
cheap, wadded quilts, purchased at the last moment —spread 
them flat on the floor, and on them lay us down to sleep the 
sleep of the stiff-jointed foreigner who cannot, like the 
Japanese, be simultaneously an immobile contortionist and 
a successful sleeper. 

Sunrise over Nagasaki’s lovely harbor was ample recom- 
pense for the discomforts of the night; but as we feasted 
our eyes upon the spectacle we were amazed to see our ship, 
the ‘‘ Korea,” already in port and flying the “blue peter” 
in signal of departure. We had hoped to spend two days 
in Nagasaki, but of late the trans-Pacific liners have been 
saving a day somewhere in mid-ocean, and travelers who 
rely upon the printed schedules are liable to miss connec- 
tions at the Japanese ports, as we nearly missed it there at 
Nagasaki. As we came alongside we could study in detail 
that marvelous operation of coaling ship as done in this 
port, more easily and expeditiously than at any other port 
in all the world. Neat, cleverly-adaptable scaffoldings are 
rigged along both sides of the hull, forming a series of 
ascending steps or terraces on which the coal-passers—men, 
women and children—are massed in vertical, double lines. 
Below are the grimy coal-barges, swarming with grimy, 
black-faced brown people who fill little baskets with the 
soft and sometimes powdery coal, hand each to the passers 
on the lowest tiers of the terraces, and they, with vigorous 
uplift of arms, start the basket on its upward flight. I say 
flight, because once started it seems to fly from hand to 
hand; the passers on the higher tiers seeming merely to 
touch it or guide it as it soars from the barge below to the 
coal-hole high up on the ship’s side. Of course each soiled 
and dingy little worker gives the basket a boost, but so 
skillfully that the work looks effortless, and so cheerfully 
that this lowest, worst-paid kind of toil becomes a merry 
pastime, so lightly and so good-naturedly do the blackened 
little brownies discharge their heavy task. 


got 


“@ pes outside of Nagasaki Harbor we are in the China 
Sea, and we resume the routine of the same shipboard 
existence that we enjoyed while crossing the Pacific, months 
before, on the same ship, which meantime has been to San 
Francisco and returned. Among the incidents that varied 
the pleasant monotony of our crossing was one the like of 
which I never saw before.’ You know the little lookout 
platform high on the foremast, called the ‘‘crow’s nest,’ 
usually occupied by a lone sailor, who during his long watch 
scans the horizon for the sail so rarely seen. Every male 
passenger doubtless hi is nad an ide a that he would like to 
spend an hour in the ‘‘crow’s nest,’’ but its dizzy situation, 
the ‘‘skeery-looking”’ ladder of rigging and the demori ilizing 


swaying of that high-hung perch, inevitably discourage 
the attempt. So our ‘‘crow’s nest” remained inviolate so 
far as the passengers were concerned until one memorable 
day when two adventurous American girls insisted—not in 
bravado, but simply ‘‘because”—on calling on the look- 
out in the nest. Up went one of them, the Captain a close 
second; down came the Captain and soon another Gibson 
figure was silhouetted against the sky, again with the Captain 
in attendance. What the lookout thought about it we don’t 
know. How many snap-shots were taken by the other 
passengers never will be known—the descent was even 
cinematographed from the top of the pilot-house, and the 

















“The € hil lren of a Chinese Millionaire in Singapore 


English passengers on several occasions were heard to remark 

‘Just fancy!’’ while the Americans were delighted with the 
courage and coolness displayed in the ace omplishing of what 
was in many ways a daring achievement, and, to the hero- 
ines themselves, a unique and exhilarating one. 

Others who interest us are the little Chinese girls, children 
of a Chinese consul returning to his native land. His boys 
wear what we may call modified ‘ Melican” clothes, but 
the girls, like their mother, are not allowed to follow foreign 
fashions. And it is well that the women of the East should 
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“‘ Singapore — That Most Interesting Port, Practically a Chinese City” 
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not ape all the ways of the women of the West. Much 
they may learn from their American sisters, but how to 
dress comfortably, sensibly, durably and economically, 
and at the same time elegantly, is an art in which the 
Oriental is centuries ahead of our young and wasteful 
civilization. 
But being a 
mere man the 
writer hesi- 
tates to go 
deeper into the 
question. 

We get our 
first glimpse 
of China at 
Shanghai, 
and here we 
spend a day 
ashore. There 
are two citiés 
at Shanghai: 
the native city, 
a little walled- 
in marvel of 
comfortless 
compactness; 
and the foreign 
city with its 
modern build- 
ings, five and 
Six stories high, 
its broad, 
smooth streets, 
its trolley cars, 
its clubs, its 
race-tracks and 
polo grounds. 
This is the 
Paris of the 
Orient, where, 
as a young 
American resident remarked, ‘‘a man can go to ruin- 
ation quicker than anywhere else in the wide world. Life 
in modern Shanghai,’”’ he said, ‘‘has all the rush and 
tenseness of downtown life in New York; it has the savoir- 
faire of London and the ‘I don’t care’ of Paris, with an 
added Oriental something that seems to mean, ‘Why 
should I care?’”’ 

Yet I cannot believe that Shanghai is as careless as she 
pretends to be. We see too many evidences of the good 
will, good sense and good work of the foreign community 
of this enterprising outpost of European civilization in 
the East. This Shanghai is no Chinese city; it is a 
European town with American affiliations, set down on 
the banks of an affluent of the Yangtse River, next door 
to a little old Chinese city that is as utterly Chinese as if 




















The Adventurous American Girl Coming 
Down From the “ Crow’s Nest” 

















“Chow Time” in the Chinese Steerage 


its denizens had never left its narrow, dirty confines to 
wonder at the broad magnificences of the alien city that 
has dropped down just outside its cramped and crumbling 
little gates. 

Three days later we have landed at Hongkong, the 
terminal port for most of the trans-Pacific steamship 
lines. There we leave our American liner and there we 
hope to find a ship to carry us direct to Java. Hong- 
kong is one of the greatest seaports of the world. It 
has once, a few years since, even held first place, sur- 
passing London and New York in the volume of its ship- 
ping. The island of Hongkong belongs absolutely to 
England, ceded to her by China in 1842. It was then a 
barren, rocky island inhabited by a few poor fishermen. 























The Boys May Become “Melican” Boys, but the 
Little Girls Must Remain Chinese 





It is today a verdurous Gibraltar, strong as 
a rocky fortress and beautiful as a mountain 
Eden rising from the sea. The city, which 
is called not Hongkong but Victoria, is a city 
of some three hundred thousand souls, chiefly 
Chinese, of course, for the Chinese have 
flocked to the city of Victoria to enjoy the 
benefits of British trade and British justice. 
Ships from all corners of the world are seen 
in Hongkong Harbor, and among them we 
find the ship that we are seeking, a Dutch 
liner bound for Java, sailing on the morrow 
for the port of Samarang via Muntok on 
3anca Island off Sumatra. The voyage, they 
tell us, will occupy eight days. 


ot 


HERE are accommodations for just four 
cabin passengers, our two selves and two 
Japanese sugar-experts from Formosa, sent 














by their government to study the sugar in- 
dustry of Java. Both speak a little English 

very little and very quaint their English 
is; but that does not discourage the one from studying 
Dutch with the aid of an English-Dutch grammar, nor 
the other from attempting to learn the Malay language 
with the aid of a phrase-book intended only for the use 
of Englishmen. Imagine studying two foreign tongues 
through the medium of a third foreign tongue not yet 
half understood! But day after day, for eight long days, 
those two industrious servants of His Imperial Japanese 
Majesty’s Government devoted eight hours daily to their 
tasks. They never took their eyes from the pages of the 
textbooks, except to close their eyes while they grunted 
Dutch phrases, or murmured Malay salutations to them- 
selves. Japan is fortunate in the possession of public 
servants who, even when far from the official eye of their 
department, will conscientiously devote eight hours a day 
to self-imposed tasks, apparently so hopeless. 

Our steamer carries a steerage list of about three hun- 
dred Chinese coolies bound for the tin mines of Banca 
Island, one of the richest tin deposits of the East. They 
are a low-browed, ignorant, simple lot of human animals, 
voung, strong and active; they appeared timid as whipped 
dogs in the presence of the medical inspectors who exam- 
ined them and turned back a few sick ones just before we 
sailed. But once on the high sea they became like happy 
cats and stretched themselves out on the sunny decks 
to slumber on their neat, straw mats during the long 
hours between their simple meals. Their ‘‘chow” con- 
sists of boiled rice in huge quantities, and dried fish and 
green things in scant proportion. 
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S THE days pass our Chinese fellow-passengers become 
more and more self-assertive. They begin to find fault 
with the food. Then gambling games are started, quar- 
rels arise, and one day from the midst of a tumult comes 
a gory creature, his face badly battered by a three-legged 
stool thrown at him by an angry antagonist. The excited 
crowd, now yelling like a mob, begins to take sides, there 
are several rushes, several men are struck, and then the 
hand of Dutch authority falls upon the incipient riot. 
The Captain, who has been looking on, simply gives a 
sign to the first officer as if to say: ‘‘ That will do—time 
to stop this nonsense.’’ The slender but athletic young 
Dutchman asks no questions; he merely picks up a 
bamboo stick, jumps down into the midst of that human 
maelstrom, and laying about him like an avenging angel 
puts to flight three hundred able-bodied, angry men. 
Down they go pell-meil through the hatches, each man 
getting a long bamboo mark on his shoulders, or a stubby 
bootmark wherever the vigorous kicks of the mate may 
take effect, for the mate is by this time in full swing; 
nothing is beyond the reach of his stick or his boots; there 
are blows and kicks enough for the full three hun- 
dred men, and each man gets his share as he and his 
fellows hurry like frightened sheep through the narrow 
hatch. We were sorry for the last few men in line; the 
hatchway was jammed full of struggling humanity; they 
could not wriggle down, and there they stood back to the 
foe, taking all the surplus kicks of the still-unwearied 
Dutchman. 

‘‘That’s the only way to manage the Chinese,’’ re- 
marked the Captain, as he smiled and turned away; “‘if 
we didn’t do that now and then they might think they 
owned the ship. You see, there are only eight of us, 
counting the engineers, and sometimes we have as many 
as fifteen hundred pigtails in the steerage.” 

Meantime we have been nearing the Equator. The 
weather has been fine, balmy, not too hot, and we have 
witnessed several most impressive tropic rainfalls, tons 
of tepid water descending on the ship as if poured out of 
heavenly spouts; then suddenly bright sunshine dries the 
dripping ship and on we go across a smooth, intensely- 
blue and lovely sea. We crossed the line on Friday, the 
twelfth of June, at 10:35 A.M. It was the coolest and the 
dullest morning of the voyage, the only day that we felt 
like wearing clothes. We spent the other days clad only 
in Japanese kimono of silk crépe, with straw sandals on 
our otherwise bare feet. Thus arrayed we were perfectly 
comfortable, and we looked with pity on our Japanese 
fellow-travelers who, like all official Japanese, are devoted 
to foreign ways, for they wore starched shirts and col- 
lars, coats and trousers, and the heavy, ugly, leather shoes 
and other unnecessary and uncomfortable things pre- 
scribed by Western civilization. The Dutch Captain was 
much amused over the contradictory make-ups of his 
Occidental and his Oriental cabin passengers. 


et 
Ws DID not touch at Singapore on the way down to 


ava, but on the return trip we spent three days in 
that most interesting port, where England has provided 
another asylum of opportunity for the Chinese. Singa- 
pore is practically a Chinese city, under English rule, on 
an island off the southern tip of the Malay Peninsula. In 
aspect the city is semi-European, semi-Oriental. In the 
streets we see people of many races, but the Chinese 
always in the majority. At the driving hour we see a 
splendid show of smart equipages, but the smartest traps, 
the finest horses, are those of the rich Chinese, owners of 
tin mines, speculators in the products of the neighboring 
Malay States. The nearest of those States is the Princi- 
pality or Sultanate of Johore, ruled over by His Highness 


The Tennis Club in the Singapore of Today 


Sultan Ibrahim, the most up-to-date Sultan of the Far 
East. It had been my privilege to meet His Highness 
several years before on board a Calais-Dover Channel 
steamer, and there I had basked in the sunshine of his 
smile, the most brilliant, sparkling smile that ever illu- 
minated a dusky Eastern face, for Sultan Ibrahim wears 
a huge solitaire diamond set full in the front wall of each 
of his pearly-white and perfectly-formed front teeth! 
When he opens that wondrous cave of brilliants and lets 
us look past its gleaming portals we gasp with astonish- 
ment, even if we do not sigh with envy. I saw my 
diamond-studded potentate many a time driving in Hyde 
Park or supping at the Savoy in London, and again I saw 
him at home in his little Johore capital, where he whiles 

















His Highness the Sultan of Johore —The Prince Who 
Wears Big Solitaires Set in His Front Teeth 


away the heavy hours running the only racing automo- 
bile in his State, or entering his horses for the annual 
races held in Singapore. 

Meantime our Dutch craft has touched at Banca 
Island, landed the Chinese coolies for the mines, and trans- 
ferred us to another ship, which, skirting the long, low 
Sumatran coast, sails directly to the chief port of Java, 
Tandjong Priok, the new port of the capital, Batavia, 
where we begin our first visit to the Eden of the Dutch 
East Indies, of the charm of which I shall try to give an 
idea in THE JOURNAL next month. 


NOTE — The next in this series of travel articles which Burton Holmes 
is writing for The Journal will appear in the February number, and will 
describe“ Java: the Eden of Netherlands India.’’ 

















The Entrance to the Old Port of Batavia, 
the Capital of Java 
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By the Reverend Elwood Worcester, D. D., Ph. D. 


Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, and Founder of The Emmanuel Movement 


PART Ill 
EFORE any form of mental or nervous 
disease is treated it is necessary that 
the physician should have a clear 
idea of its origin, its history, and of its 
effect on the life of the patient. In moral 
and nervous disorders, however, such knowl- 
edge is not always easy to obtain. The 
conditions which confront us are not 
always discoverable by easy and simple 
tests, such as examining the tongue, feeling 
the pulse, taking the temperature, testing 
the sputum, etc. The baffling aspect of 
many nervous cases is that they present 
no palpable physical symptoms, and when 
such symptoms are present it is often 
difficult to judge of their importance. In 
such conditions another sort of examina- 
tion and analysis may be necessary: an 
examination of conscience, an analysis of 
a life’s experience. This is seldom an easy 
task, and frequently it taxes the resources 
of the most gifted man. The patient may 
have a motive in misleading, or at least in 
not enlightening, the physician as to the real cause of the disorder. It may 
have originated in some painful moral experience or habit which the patient 
finds it hard to disclose. Confession may involve the safety and happiness of 
others. In dealing with such cases, gentleness, sympathy, tact and an 
abundance of time are necessary. That is one reason why the majority of 
physicians do not care to treat nervous patients. They are great consumers 
of time, and unless the doctor’s charges are uncommonly high he cannot 
afford to take many such. A friend of mine has placed this motto in his 
office where it can hardly fail to attract the attention of his patients: ‘‘ Tell 
me all that is necessary, but don’t grow into the wall.” Yet these 
‘‘strangulated emotions’’—that is, deep-rooted feelings of which we never 
allow ourselves to speak—are frequently among the most destructive we can 
harbor. Merely to talk freely with a trusted adviser is an immense relief to 
persons so affected, and frequently such a conversation marks a turning-point 
in the malady. Moreover, acute physical symptoms, insomnia, nervous 
dyspepsia, eczema, etc., are not infrequently but the external indications of a 
deeper moral disorder. So long as the morbid thought persists the physical 
symptoms resist treatment. But they vanish like magic when the mind is 
at peace. 

Again, it often happens that the patient has entirely forgotten the original 
cause of the malady or morbid impulse. Perhaps it occurred in childhood, or 
under circumstances which did not impress it deeply on the mind, and it 
cannot be recalled. Then it is frequently necessary to obtain a certain amount 
of mental abstraction, when the forgotten event is likely to be flashed into 
consciousness. A little while ago I wished to use a book which I knew was in 
my library. I looked for it, but it was misplaced, and after a long and tedious 
search I was obliged to give it up. A few days later, however, on entering the 
library shortly after rising I felt a strong impulse to go to a certain shelf and 
to place my hand on a book—which was the desired volume. The explanation 
is very simple. While I was looking for the book it had fallen within the field 
of my vision. My eye had seen it, but my mind had not taken cognizance of 
it. In sleep the impression of the appearance and location of the book 
had presented itself to the subconscious mind, which promptly gave me the 
necessary impulse at the right time. 
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Doctor Worcester 


It is Often Hard to Get at the Original Cause of Morbid Impulses 


HE degree of absentmindedness necessary to obtain this result can easily be 

obtained through a monotonous stimulus, such as the beat of a metronome 
or the buzz of a Faradic battery, or by instructing the patient to gaze at a crystal 
sphere—the beryl stone of the Middle Ages. For example, a year ago or more 
there came to us a man of singularly mild manners and genial disposition, 
who, nevertheless, was obsessed by the fear of killing his wife. The important 
thing for us to know was how so strange a thought had entered his mind and 
dominated it, but he could not tell us. He was placed in a comfortable chair 
in a darkened room, and was made to listen to the buzz of a battery, and was 
told that in a short time the cause of this fear would be made plain to him. In 
the course of half an hour he informed us that while being treated for liver 
trouble in a hospital his system had been saturated with calomel, which 
caused salivation. About this time he read in a paper a terrible story of a 
worker in a mirror factory, who, while insane from mercurial poisoning, mur- 
dered his wife. Immediately the idea flashed into his mind: “I have mer- 
curial poisoning, therefore I may kill my wife.’ This caused an emotional 
shock so great that the episode which gave rise to it became dissociated or 
subconscious, and the emotion of fear kept recurring. This gave us the neces- 
sary clew to the removal of the fear, and today the patient is quite free from it. 

Not long ago a woman came to me who had long suffered from a form of 
nervous seizure known as hystero-epilepsy. In attempting to dissipate these 
conditions it is important to know what caused them to appear, but as to this 
the patient could give no information. She, too, was comfortably seated and 
was told to gaze into a crystal sphere. In a few moments she cried out, 
“Oh, the worm!” and immediately suffered from one of her seizures. On 
returning to consciousness she said: ‘‘Now I can tell you all about it. 
When I was a little girl I once sat on the ground in a garden. A large and 
frightful angleworm crawled out of the ground beside me, and frightened 
me so that I had my first attack.” 

Experiences like these frequently work harm simply because they are hidden 
from the patient’s view. They are like apparitions of the night which 
frighten us prodigiously, simply because we do not know what they are, but 
when the sunlight falls on them and we see their harmlessness their power 
over us is at an end. Therefore, following an analysis such as I have indi- 
cated, it is often well to give the patient a full and frank explanation of his 
or her condition. 

Doctor Cabot, of Boston, describes two patients coming into his office, one 
suffering from a pain in his back and the other from a pain in the left side. 
Both were alarmed, the first because he thought his kidneys were affected, and 
the second because he believed he had heart disease. Doctor Cabot satisfied 
the first by telling him that kidney disease is rarely accompanied by a pain 
in the back, and he asked the second if he would have gone to a doctor had 
the pain been in his shin. These are good examples of what can be done by a 
simple, straightforward explanation. Both those men felt sick and looked 
sick when they came to the office, but on hearing from a high medical 
authority that nothing ailed them they immediately felt much better. 

One Saturday night I was working late over my sermon and in an absent- 
minded moment I rubbed the inside of my ear with the end of my eye-shade 
and felt a prick; I looked at the eye-shade, and the little brass ring in which 
its arm ended had fallen off, I believed, into my ear. All that night I felt 
pain and I thought I could feel the piece of brass moving in my head. The 
next morning I went to the doctor, who peered into my ear but could not see 





the object I ““knew”’ was there. During the day my ear and head pained me 
more and more, and as soon as I was free I returned to the physician, who 
made a more thorough examination without discovering anything. He then 
told me I must go to an aurist and submit to an operation, which would 
probably be painful. By this time I was suffering so much I didn’t care what 
I did. But just as I was setting out my eye fell on a small, bright object on 
the floor. I picked it up and discovered it to be the piece of brass which had 
tormented me so much. Needless to say my pain instantly ceased. 

When my oldest child was two or three years old she swallowed a silver 
dime. Her mother was extremely worried and flew to the same long-suffering 
medical adviser to tell him the sad story and to ask if her child could live. 
“Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘what’s the matter? Can’t you afford to lose the 
dime?” When my wife heard this question her fears vanished and she had 
a good laugh. 

The question how far it is a physician’s duty to inform a patient of his con- 
dition, especially in mortal maladies, is a grave one, and as to it I offer no 
opinion. In functional nervous troubles, however, I believe that an honest, 
intelligent explanation is almost always useful. These disorders are rarely if 
ever fatal. Much of the malady is mental. It consists, in part, of fears which 
are seldom realized: fears of grave illness, of death, of insanity, of having com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin, etc. When these unreasonable apprehensions 
are banished, as they frequently can be by a truthful explanation of actual 
conditions, improvement always follows. 


Many Patients Must Actually Learn Over Again How to Live 


MONG the means at the disposal of psychotherapy an important place must 
be given to what is technically called reéducation. If the lesson of right 
living had been learned and practiced in early life there would be no need of 
reéducation, and we may hope that the earnest efforts which men are making 
today to improve the conditions of life will save the next generation from many 
of the evils that trouble us. At present we are confronted with an alarming 
increase of nervous disorders and weaknesses, many of which arise from our 
transgression of the laws of right thinking and of right doing. Most of us are 
as well as we deserve to be. I mean by this that we are as well as our physical 
and moral habits will let us be. Reéducation is a kind of mental gymnastic. 
Just as an athlete can train a certain group of muscles to do his bidding, so we 
can train certain groups of thought, and cultivate certain healthful emo- 
tions until they dominate the mind and outgrow and overgrow the morbid 
tendencies which are doing us so much harm. 

Closely analogous to this psychic reéducation is what is known as motor 
reéducation. There is an organic nervous disease known as locomotor ataxia, 
which originates in a wasting of the spinal cord and manifests itself in a lack of 
harmonious action and coérdination. This disease is generally admitted to be 
incurable. Up to a few years ago it could not even be alleviated, but now, 
thanks to the ingenuity of Doctor Fraenkel, it can be greatly relieved. The 
lesions of the cord, it is true, cannot be made good, but other motor centres 
can be trained to take the place of the injured part and to do its work, and the 
sufferer learns once more, by conscious attention and by painful effort, the art 
of coérdination and of walking. 

Now in the realm of the mind we are able to set up a similar process by 
which mental obstructions and hindrances are taken away. A sense of greater 
vigor and vitality is brought to the sufferer through the suppression of sad, 
morbid, debilitating thoughts. This process of soul-culture is also hard and 
painful, especially at first. It requires courage, patience and determined 
effort, but if we persevere we shall soon begin to reap a rich reward in health 
of mind and body. The easiest way to overcome depression and unendurable 
thought is by substituting for it healthful and happy thought. 

Nothing is stupider than the advice we hear so often today—‘‘don’t 
worry!” and what makes it stupid is the fact that such advice does not make 
it any easier for us not to worry. Merely to suppress an emotion is often 
more harmful than to express it. If you wish to helpa person who is worrying 
say nothing about worry, but plant in his heart a grain of faith and hope, 
and the worry will take care of itself. Most women are afraid to remain alone 
in a house at night, but if they have the companionship of a child, who 
imposes only another responsibility, the majority of women have no fear. 
Why? Because the responsibility of caring for the child causes them to 
forget their fear. A man may struggle against evil with very indifferent 
success; but let a new and pure affection enter his heart and he finds himself 
lifted not only above sin but even above temptation. Here we touch upona 
principle that is fundamental to our whole undertaking. By forgetting our- 
selves, by faith, by concentrating our attention on something big and by living 
for that, we can enormously increase our endurance and our vital power. 
Since I have been engaged in this undertaking I have had an endurance and a 
capacity for work which two years ago would have seemed to me incredible. 
Since October, 1907, I have worked on an average for fifteen to sixteen hoursa 
day, seven days in the week. I have seen hundreds and hundreds of people 
upon the most serious errands. I have preached and spoken at least twice as 
much as I had been accustomed to do, and I have remained in good health. 
During the heat of the summer, when most men are away, | did not relax 
my efforts, but wrote two new books and treated scores of difficult cases. 
What is the cause of this increase of strength? So far as I can perceive, it is 
partly the sense of a Divine Presence, never more than a foot distant, and 
the intense interest I have felt in my work and in the men and women with 
whom I am surrounded. I donot mean to say that human strength is an incal- 
culable quantity, nor that it isexhaustless. But I do affirm that it is enormously 
in excess of what we commonly think or employ. 


Healthful Moral Growth is Constructive, Not Destructive 


HERE are certain emotions and feelings such as fear, anger, jealousy and 

worry which are destructive to man. They affect the heart, the action of 
the lungs, the process of digestion and assimilation. They enfeeble us, they rob 
us of our sleep and make us hate our life. The great problem is to eliminate these 
feelings from our hearts altogether, and the easiest way to do this is to live for 
something or some one so great, so fair, so altogether desirable that fear and 
hatred and disgust cannot touch us. If a machine is well made and well oiled it 
can run indefinitely, but as soon as one part opposes another it must stop or 
break. But until you find such an object or such a person let me remind you 
that merely to assume the mien of a happy and contented person helps to make 
you such. 

Take certain typical nervous conditions: that of morbid fears, as an example 
Few persons have the faintest conception of the extent to which morbid and 
groundless fears infest human life. Doctor Stanley Hall found, if 1 remember 
rightly, more than seven thousand fears in about twenty-five hundred persons. 
These ranged all the way from innocent superstitions in regard to walking under 
a ladder and sitting down with twelve others at table to fears which rob life of 
most of its happiness. The cases I shall now discuss belong to that group of 
functional nervous disorders in which the psychical disturbance predominates 
and to which Janet has given the name “‘psychasthenia.’”’ The two striking 
phenomena of psychasthenia are its fixed ideas (obsessions) and its fears 
(phobias). Many of the victims of psychasthenia are troubled by a sense of the 
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utter unreality of all things, themselves included. Their will-power is weak 
and they find it difficult to come to a decision in regard to any matter requiring 
the exercise of judgment. 

One woman whom I treated with a good deal of success felt herself reduced to 
despair as soon as she entered a large department store. It presented so many 
possibilities, solargea field of choice, that she was unable to select anything at all. 
Gradually she would collect before her a vast number of articles at which she 
would gaze helplessly, unable to come to any decision, and the longer she looked 
the more confused she became. Naturally this procedure, which sometimes 
lasted for hours, proved somewhat irksome to the clerks and they would pass 
her on from one to another. She saw their sly smiles and their agility in getting 
out of the way, and this mortified her and made her more puzzled than ever. 
Once she had to paper a room. She thought the matter over quietly at home, 
and with little difficulty decided on a certain solid color; but when she went to 
purchase it she found to her dismay no fewer than three shades of the same 
color, which to her looked very much alike. This was a great surprise to her, 
and she sat for nearly an hour looking helplessly from one to the other, unable 
to make up her mind. 


The Curative Power of Suggestion and of Moral Reéducation 


| DO not agree with those who say that suggestion is of little value in psychas- 

thenia, as I have had good results follow the use of suggestion in both its phases. 
Yet I would place my chief reliance on a general reéducation of the will. One 
rule which I gave this lady helped her a good deal. I instructed her first to 
distinguish between important and unimportant decisions. Important matters 
she could discuss with me or with some other adviser, but unimportant decisions 
she must make herself. When she found herself unable to come to a conclusion 
after a reasonable time she was not to hesitate any longer, but to act imme- 
diately, even though afterward she regretted that she had not chosen something 
else. 

This is a somewhat extreme case, but how many men and women there are 
whose vacillation and weakness of will amount almost to disease! Men who go 
shopping with their wives are often the victims of this tendency on the part of 
the women, although they do not know it. They feel impatient at seeing more 
time consumed in the purchase of a few ribbons or a baby's cap than they would 
need in acquiring a winter’s outfit. Yet this infirmity, I believe, is found in men 
quite as often as in women. 

Another sweet and amiable woman I know carries her doubt so far as some- 
times to question my identity. She thinks I keep a kind of understudy to 
represent me and to impose on the credulous when I wish to be away. I am, to 
her, kind and good, but my duplicate is sometimes stern and severe to her. 
I think this idea was originally suggested partly from seeing me attired differ- 
ently at different times, in my clerical suit or in my working clothes, partly by 
the fact that I sometimes feel it necessary to assume a tittle sternness in order 
to gain her attention and to impress thoughts on her mind. It is also part of 
her general sense of unreality. In many other matters, however, this woman's 
mind is bright and keen. She is an able linguist, a good translator, a faithful 
and competent worker. 

Another older woman, in whom mental disturbances of this order have 
progressed further and have passed into senile dementia, has a most pathetic 
delusion. As is so often the case with old persons, she preserves astonishingly 
vivid recollections of the past, and remembers recent events very imperfectly. 
Her mind constantly reverts to the early days of her married life, and she fails 
to realize that her daughter, now a woman of mature years, is one with the child 
of long ago. Accordingly she believes the child to be lost, and often in the 
night she will insist on getting up and going out into the street to look for the 
lost child who accompanies her all the time. 

Mental states such as I have been describing are often the result of nervous 
shock or of some painful experience, although they more frequently grow up 
on soil prepared for them by general neurasthenic conditions. The ideas dom- 
inant in such minds are usually painful in character, thoughts of reproach, of 
infirmity and of shame. If such persons are religious they frequently pervert 
the divine consolations of religion into dark apprehensions of God’s wrath, of 
being disagreeable to the Deity, of having committed the unpardonable sin, 
etc. It is wonderful and pathetic to observe how idle words and chance expres- 
sions sometimes linger in the memory of men of this type, tormenting them for 
years. A man I have treated lately was distressed in his youth over the fact 
that he had never been to college and he spoke a great deal with his friends on 
this subject. One of the latter remarked that worrying so much about going to 
college might unsettle his mind, and this innocent remark nearly had that effect. 
For more than fifteen years every incident connected with college life that has 
come to his attention, such as lectures, announcements, etc., has brought with 
it the suggestion of insanity and has caused him terrible grief and depression. 
rhis patient was very much benefited by encouraging reéducational conver- 
sation, and by suggestions given in moderate abstraction. Before leaving 
Boston he told me that the idea of college no longer had so bad an effect on 
his mind. The thought I found helpful in his case was that one of his most 
admired friends had made a splendid success in his own (the patient’s) profes- 
sion without the aid of a college education, and that he also could do so. I put 
before him the thought that God's Providence rules over human life, that he 
was in the place God had given him, and that he would find happiness, success 
and peace of mind in his calling. 


Some Curious Types of Fear Which are Often Encountered 


HAVE referred to the peculiar fears to which psychasthenic persons are 
exposed. To take the nearest example I will quote from a letter which 
reached me as I| was writing these words: 


‘“‘T am a man of regular, methodical habits, and I have never drunk. For the past two 
years I have not been able to ride in an elevated train, for the reason that as soon as I enter 
it and the door is closed I feel that I am about to lose consciousness. I can feel the blood 
leaving my head and a cold sweat breaks out over my body. The same symptoms occur 
when I enter a church, hall or store—in fact, any place from which I cannot readily escape. 
I have the same feeling in going to my doctor’s office. This trouble has increased gradually 
until two weeks ago, when I felt that I could not ride home in an open electric car, as I 
usually do in summer, and concluded to walk to the station and take a train. As soon as I 
entered the car I felt faint, and the next morning, as the train approached, the intense 
depression, cold sweat and fear affected me so badly that I had to give up and go home.” 


This morbid dread of closed places (claustrophobia) is a very common one. 
So also is its opposite, agoraphobia, a fear of open places. A lady whom I have 
been treating for the latter trouble had been unable for twelve years to go on 
foot to the house of her most intimate friend because several vacant lots inter- 
vened. When she reached the open space she stood as if paralyzed, feeling very 
much the same sensations as those my correspondent describes. Cases of such 
long standing are usually not very hopeful—in fact, all rooted phobias are 
obstinate in a high degree. The lady I have mentioned is a woman of intelli- 
gence and force and of splendid vitality. She responded well to the treatment, 
which was suggestional and reéducational, and at the end of a month she 
informed me with triumph that she had made the desired visit without difti- 
culty and she felt that the power of the inhibition was broken. 

_ Another patient whom I have been treating for some time has experienced 
similar fears from childhood. In her case these were either transmitted or 
communicated by her mother, who suffered much from morbid apprehensions. 
My patient’s dread is of being alone, at home, outdoors or in the cars. She was 
treated by an able neurologist the year before she came to me, and received 
benefit. Her fears have yielded very slowly. For the past six months her 
general health has decidedly improved, her mind is calmer and she has enjoyed 
much greater freedom. I have not attempted to persuade or to coerce her, or 
any other patient, to perform acts from which they shrink with terror, believing 
that one failure would undo the work of weeks. I have tried to inculcate into 
the minds of these fearful ones a sense of independence and self-reliance, and I 


have been content to await an impulse on their part to perform the acts they 
formerly dreaded. In the case of this young woman the change came about as 
follows: First she became less apprehensive about remaining alone in a room. 
Then she was willing to walk about the grounds of her home alone, and later to 
go alone on the street. Even after this degree of freedom had been attained she 
could not travel on the cars without a companion in the same seat. After a 
while she felt at ease if her companion was in another seat in the same car, and 
then if she were in another carin the sametrain. This is as far asI have brought 
her, but judging from the progress made during the last six months I hope that 
another year will see her restored to a reasonable degree of confidence and 
independence. 

I do not wish to give the impression that all cases of this character are curable. 
Some, I fear, are not, by any means which we at present possess. I know 
several men who have been treated for old and rooted phobias by some of the 
best neurologists in this country without any apparent result. The condition 
of such persons is pitiable in the highest degree. They are bound hand and 
foot by fears which they know in their hearts are absolutely idle and unreason- 
able. Some of them are tied to one person as a blind man is tied to his dog. 
They are cut off from many of the pleasures of life. Their self-respect and their 
business suffer. They appreciate the tragedy and the absurdity of the situa- 
tion, yet they are unable to deliver themselves, and their helpers and advisers 
experience the same difficulty. In view of these facts I need hardly say that 
persons so afflicted should lose no time in seeking relief. Phobias and fixed 
ideas are like tuberculosis: the early cases almost all recover. 

A word here as to the mystery of sleep. It is an astonishing thing that we 
should know so little about the mysterious state in which nearly one-third of our 
life is passed. The remarks of the older physiologists are not very illuminating. 
Recent studies are more exact and profound, yet they are far from solving the 
problem. Having told us that the brain needs rest and sustenance, that in 
sleep all the vital processes are retarded, that the first sleep is deepest; having 
defined the premonitory symptoms of yawning, the drooping of the eyelids and 
head and the relaxation of all the limbs (with which we are pretty familiar) ; 


_ having questioned whether the circulation of blood in the brain is diminished 


or increased during sleep, and having acquainted us with other interesting facts 
of the same order, these gentlemen seem to think that they have told us all that 
we are entitled to know. What sleep is, or why we sleep, they seldom ask, 
possibly because these questions are unanswerable. 


The Soul No Less Than the Body is Invigorated During Sleep 


ET admitting that all thought is accompanied by a waste of nervous sub- 

stance, and that the brain, like other organs of the body, is subject to exhaus- 
tion, it does not follow as a matter of course that consciousness must be 
suspended and the whole activity of life cease for so considerable a proportion of 
our time. The action of the lungs goes constantly on. The heart, which does 
more work than any other muscle of the body, rests profoundly between each 
two beats, and, refreshed by these frequent cat-naps, it requires no other rest 
from the moment when it begins to beat until its pulsation ceases forever. 
The common idea, therefore, of the substitution of new elements for those 
used up does not seem to afford a sufficient explanation of the phenomenon of 
sleep. If the mere repair of our bodily organs were the sole purpose of sleep we 
might well suppose that Nature would have found a way to this end less costly 
than by the sacrifice of nearly one-third of our time. 

If the restoration of brain and nervous substance were the sole purpose of 
sleep it would follow that more intellectual persons, especially the great brain- 
workers, would require the most sleep in order that their losses might be 
repaired. On the contrary, it is well known that it is the illiterate, the peasant, 
the man who hardly thinks at all, who sleeps most and who can always sleep, 
while as a rule those whose brains are most active require and enjoy the least 
amount of sleep. To this general rule there are, of course, exceptions, among 
whom [| recall Montaigne, who relates that he was a great sleeper, and spent a 
large part of his life in bed; Descartes, who wrote: ‘I sleep ten hours a 
night’’; and Immanuel Kant, who found it so difficult to get up in the morning 
that he ordered his servant to take him out of bed whether he complained or 
not. Perhaps the most striking example of a prodigious expenditure of energy 
on a minimum of sleep is that of the first Napoleon, who is said to have slept not 
more than four or five hours a day for years at a time. Napoleon, however, 
abused his marvelous organism. Only half of his brain seems to have been 
awake at the battle of Waterloo, and he made up for his insomnia by sleeping 
inordinately at St. Helena. 

I do not see, therefore, that we are compelled to ascribe the necessity of sleep 
to the crippling or exhaustion of organs which in their normal capacity are 
organs of consciousness. The healthier a man and his organs, the more easily 
sleep is induced, the longer, deeper and more refreshing it is apt to be. On the 
other hand, when the faculties are really crippled, when in sickness and mental 
exhaustion sleep is most needed, it often fails, and when it comes it is likely to 
be troubled. 

Remembering such facts as these we may believe that the soul’s unconscious- 
ness in sleep is necessary to our well-being. Our soul came out of unconscious- 
ness, and to that great world of silence and darkness where God alone works for 
all it must often return. In sleep in which our vegetal life alone goes on, the 
great Architect, the great Physician, works undisturbed by the fretting of our 
human consciousness. Accordingly in sleep all healing, all beneficent crises, 
take place. ‘‘Lord, if he sleep he shall do well.” Therefore sleep is not a mere 
pause of our mental life; it is indeed a preparation for new life. Sleep and 
waking are related as the trough of a wave is related to the crest of the wave. 
The lower we descend into unconsciousness the higher we rise into conscious- 
ness. The deeper the sleep the more perfect the waking, and the more perfect 
the waking the deeper the sleep. In sleep, as the ancients believed and as many 
moderns are beginning again to suspect, our soul seems to come into contact 
with a higher power. So we may explain the marvelously-quickening eftect 
which even bowing the head upon the breast for a few moments of unconscious- 
ness frequently produces. The other day I set out on a long railway journey 
fatigued and with a bad headache, and I looked forward with dread to my day 
on the cars. I fell asleep between two stations not ten miles apart and I awoke 
happy, free from pain, full of vigor. 


Helps Toward Solving the Old Problem of Sleeplessness 


LEEP is much more a matter of suggestion than most persons imagine. I 
mean that unless we are kept awake by pain or as the result of disease our 
thoughts are likely to be the cause of our insomnia, and the cessation of active 
thought the cause of sleep. Take:my own experience. For nearly twenty 
years I was a bad sleeper. I was in the habit of working late into the night, and 
when I went to bed at one or two o'clock my mind was still so active that I 
could not sleep. About five years ago I gave up this bad practice, but by that 
time the habit was ingrained and I would usually lie awake for hours after going 
to bed. Then I began to treat patients for insomnia and I found that most of 
them learned to sleep without difficulty. So I made up my mind that I would 
either learn to sleep myself or stop teaching others. I began to apply the prin- 
ciples I was teaching and I found that they worked like a charm. Instead of 
lying awake for hours I would usually fall asleep in a few minutes, and if I 
awoke at all I did not lie awake long. 

One of the greatest enemies to sleep is the fear that we are not going to 
sleep. A man under some unusual excitement or strain loses a few nights 
of sleep and he becomes worried and fearful, and these apprehensions per- 
petuate the habit. He gets a little encouragement as he forgets himself for 
a night or two and he resumes the habit of normal sleeping. A great many 
men carry their business, the cares of the day and the plans of tomorrow to 
bed with them. If a man can count on sound and sufficient sleep this is not 
a bad plan, but if he is a poor sleeper it is very foolish. Anxiety, worry and 
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A Romance of the Theatre 


By Louise Closser Hale 


X 


4 COULD not scold Amelia, for it was 
not she who had done the wrong. It 
was I who had reinclosed Aaron’s 
letter to him unread. But from 
that time I made brave efforts not 
to ask myself why the intuition I 
had boasted of had not prompted 
me to take a cab, and tried to quell 
any rebellion with sage bits, such as 
‘*What’s done can’t be undone,” or 
—— ‘Whatever is, is right.” 
The little boy and girl dogs were a great joy to me at this 
time. Mrs. Erskine—it wasn’t ‘‘ Ayredale,’”’ after all—let 
me name a whole litter; so the poor, sickly one getting the 
worst of it I called ‘‘ Sarah Fall-in-the-Mud,”’ and a fine boy 
puppy, which had things all his own way, was named 
‘‘Aary.” Then, besides ‘‘Larry’”’ and ‘‘Benny,’’ there was 
a mean, sleek little girl dog that was always sneaking up 
and getting the best bone, the while looking perfectly inno- 
cent, which was quickly dubbed ‘‘ Hester.’’ She was a con- 
temptible creature, though Mrs. Erskine declared she was 
really the best bred of the lot. 

‘‘ Aren’t they dear?” I said to Frederica one day, when 
she had come over from the house of her first cousin once 
removed, and was visiting the kennels with me. One had 
been named after her, and the kangaroo man had bought 
it, although it was still boarding with mother. ‘‘Do you 
know, it gives me a sort of thrill to see that little thing 
creeping into your arms? I know just how its body feels.”’ 

Frederica looked at me gravely. ‘‘You shouldn’t feel 
that way about dogs, Rhoda. That is the way a woman 
should feel about a child.” 

I returned her look frankly. ‘‘ But I never do, Frederica. 
] have never had much to do with children, you know.” 

‘‘Tt’s not from experience; it should be an instinct.” 

‘* And do you feel it, Frederica?” 

The color came into her face. 

‘*T have, of late,’’ she said steadily. 


eX 


‘Dear old Frederica,’’ I returned, aftera pause. ‘‘I don’t 
think I quite understand you. I know my work, and beau- 
tiful comradeship, but I’m a little mixed about the other 
things in life which make a woman happy. You see, I’ve 
never chanced to go deeply into anything but acting. Why, 
of late, I am so glad when I get on my make-up I could 
shout.” 

‘* That isn’t right,” said Frederica decidedly. But at this 
moment the click of the garden gate introduced the kan- 
garoo man, the first cousin once removed, and the composer, 
who was the nephew of the first cousin, and therefore 
Frederica’s second cousin once removed—or some other 
difficult thing—and the Farquhars. 

They were all coming to have early ‘‘meat-tea” with me, 
which, being interpreted, means no dinner and the need of 
a hearty supper after the theatre, and I was somewhat con- 
cerned, as it was my first effort toward entertaining on a 
large scale. Puppies are always splendid topics for opening 
a conversation, however, and Frederica’s first cousin once 
removed, whose name was Mrs. Wallace, set the ball rolling 
pleasantly by asking me if I had heard recently from Mr. 
St. John Melford. 
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She thought this was the right thing to do, for in her 
day young ladies didn’t change their young gentlemen 
as suddenly as they do in this generation; and, since I 
was obliged to admit that I had heard nothing beyond 
a note on the noon of his departure for Norway, every 
line in her face spelled ‘‘jilted.”’ 

This going away of Mr. Melford, although occurring 
on the day following my tantrum, had not been occa- 
sioned by it. He had intended going anyway, although 
I could never make Frederica believe it, for, since I had 
never the courage to tell of my antics, I could not show 
her his hurried letter sent on receipt of my telegrams. 
He had waited around a little, he wrote me, and upon 
going outside found a cabman who had seen me drive 
off, so he went to my lodgings, and then to his club, 
where one of my “ wires’’ was awaiting him, and though 
he veiled his real sentiments with polite regrets and 
twelve gardenias he evidently thought I did well to 
effect an escape when I felt a scream coming on, and 
never suspected it was the abyss widened by the four 
shillings which had separated us. So that was the end 
of Mr. “Bunny,” save when Mrs. Wallace was around. 
It was she who had urged me into the music-room ages 
back, when the composer found I was a leaf, and I think 
she had always resented my not going, although ‘The 
Aspen and the Zephyrs” had had an excellent sale. 
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Her eyes strayed from my spinstered condition to the 
long composer in a long chair, and I found Frederica’s and 
the kangaroo man’s eyes doing the same thing. Even the 
puppy ‘ Hester” seemed to be insinuating that I was fooling 
away my summer while a long composer in a long chair was 
so near. I almost kicked ‘‘ Hester,” as I bobbed out of my 
lonely seat and rushed them in to tea. 

Mrs. Erskine had been asked to meet my friends, and I 
found her in the hall just as I was ushering the portly Mrs. 
Wallace into the house; indeed, she had half-advanced, but 
not quite, for I saw my dear landlady’s face change as on 
the day I had asked for references, and with a swift move- 
ment of the hand, indicating silence, she stepped into a cur- 
tained embrasure, and, unseeing, Mrs. Wallace passed her. 
I never disputed a decision of Mrs. Erskine’s; she wasn't 
the kind to be teased; but I closed my drawing-room door 
when my guests were assembled and went back into the hall. 

““Won’t you?” I prefaced. 

She shook her head, still white. ‘I think not. I’m not 
dressed, and I’ll look after things in the kitchen. Does she 
live in the village?” 

“‘She’s taken a river-house for the summer, but she won’t 
come here again if 

‘“Thank you.” 

We walked to the station, Frederica and her Australian, 
Mr. and Mrs. Farquhar, Meurice Wallace (for that was the 
composer’s name) and I. Mrs. Wallace had jolted home in 
a pony trap. The composer left us to go back to the river, 
‘‘for there is melody in the ripples today’’; and I went up 
to town with two pairs of turtle-doves to watch and a letter 
from Hester to read. 

‘I’m fearfully sorry,” said Bruce Farquhar, as he tossed 
it to me on the train. ‘I brought it down that you might 
get it a little earlier, and then forgot.” 





“Up the Steps Came Big Bruce Farquhar With Mr. Benny in His Arms” 


So I read Hester’s letter, which was short and full of 
excitement, for Aaron Adams had bought the farmhouse, 
the one they both had wanted, and was going to do it all 
“‘in chintz and Georgian chairs and everything that I think 
nice, and Father chaffs him all the time.” 

I thought, as I looked out of the window that I might 
not see the couples gazing at me from out their yoke of 
conjugality, that, no matter where I stared, there was this 
same mating going on, all Nature busily engaged in pairing 
off. And who was I to fight against it? How little I was, 
a an, and how little I mattered except in the theatre at 
night: 

I dwelt on these things through the play and on my way 
home to Walton; and at the station I found the composer 
waiting for me, for ‘‘the air was full of silver notes’’ and he 
couldn't sleep, so I dismissed the fly and walked with him to 
Rosemary Lane. 


XI 


AM not sure that artists are of any one country. When 

Meurice, who was the composer, would behave badly, or 
what Mrs. Wallace would call badly, his aunt would lay 
heavy emphasis on the fact that his mother was a Hungarian 
and his grandmother a Damascan. The thing that I liked 
about him, or what I decided should be my one great reason 
for liking him, was the pleasant way he had of seeing things 
as I did, and of immediately adapting himself to my whim- 
sies and playing them out with me. But it was a mistake 
for me ever to have let him know this, for he never knew 
when to stop having whimsies, and when to give them their 
full fling; and, simply because I showed once or twice that I 
was pleased with his ‘‘ pretends,’’ he would indulge in them 
in the middle of a village street, or right before his aunt. I 
didn’t mind so much before her; she would sort of look 
‘‘Damascan!” and not put it down to my baleful influence. 
Nor did I mind his listening to a fairy whispering in his ear 
while I was buying stamps in the little post-office. But I 
never realized just how silly it all was until I would hear him 
asking Mrs. Erskine if she ‘‘had seen anywhere about a 





“They Both Held 
Out Their Arms. 
‘Janie!’ He Cried” 
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nut-brown maid with witching eyes and kirtle of green, 
who snared men’s hearts as the fowler snares a bird.”’ 
Mrs. Erskine would reply that if he meant Miss Miller 
she was upstairs putting freckle lotion on her face. 

Sometimes, when we three were in the garden, and he 
would be pretending to see Puck under a plantain leaf, 
she would cry irritably, ‘‘Oh, go play out your phantasies 
on the piano, Mr. Wallace. That is where they belong— 
at your fingers’ ends, not your tongue’s end.” : 

Then he would call her a philistine, but go in and 
play divinely, while I would watch her stern lines relax, 
and a soft, beautiful look come over her face as though 
she were not a woman for the kennels at all, but one to 
be loved and caressed. 

I would then grow very proud of my composer, and 
think how nice it would be to have a man all my own 
who could make fierce creatures gentle and fill our hearts 
with delightful imaginings. 

And at the close of every beautiful day on the river 
I would go up to town saying to myself how happy I 
was to have it all ended and to know where I stood, 
and what my future would be. 


or 


I needed these river hours, for as the summer wore on 
we all grew a little peevish. I didn’t scold Amelia for 
not covering my cold cream the night before, nor tell 
Bruce Farquhar that he might ‘“‘humor” my speech in 
the last act, smile at it a little, so as to give the audience 
the tip that they could laugh if they wished, instead of 
looking heroic in preparation for his own line, which for- 
bade a titter. I was determined I shouldn’t work off 
my excess of unhappiness on other people. 

Besides, Bruce didn’t purposely refuse to take my line; 
it was just one of the faults he had unconsciously fallen 
into as the result of a long run. We are always particu- 
larly hurt if we are told we are affecting the other actors, 
for I believe that fair play is the foundation of every good 
performance. The sense of justice must be strong within 
the actor, for the playing of his rdle is only one of the 
integral parts that make his performance a good one. 

Immersed in my own troubles, a fortnight may have 
elapsed before I found that Bella was greeting me with 
studied politeness. Though dreading it, I forced myself 
to go to her dressing-room on the August night I made 
the discovery. I carried the theatre cat in with me, made 
it ‘jump through,” deplored my sunburn, remarked upon 
her fine skin, and finally asked what I had done. Bella 
wept, and the dresser stepped out. 

“For weeks,” she said, ‘‘there, while I am pleading to 
the lynchers, you have spoiled it.”’ 

“Bella! No!’’ I cried in consternation. ‘ How?” 
She wailed. ‘But tell me!” 

‘“You were unfastening your bonnet-strings.”’ 

“‘Unfastening my strings?” I repeated, dreadful guilt 
creeping over me, for I must have been unconsciously 
preparing for my change in the wings. ‘‘Could I? Do 
I? Bella, no one laughs.” 

‘‘No, but they are willing to. Your moving hands 
distract them, and they don’t half listen to me.” 

I could not contend against this. I knew well that 
when a character has thoroughly established herself as 
being funny an audience looks for a laugh in every move, 
and I knew, at last, why Bella swept up the stage in the 
third act before I had finished my long speech to her, and 
that, in turn, had made me go nightly to my dressing- 
room to tell Amelia that the world was full of pigs. 

Bella and I buried the hatchet amidst my profuse 
apologies —I knew I need not speak of the last-act episode 

and I deplored the want of frankness among women. 
‘Now look at Bruce and Mr. Benny,” I commented. 
‘Bruce and he had it out, and that’s the end.”’ Then I 
paused forlornly, since the end had been a miserable one. 
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A week before—it was a close, hot night—Bruce 
Farquhar had told Mr. Benny that ‘‘it isn’t square, old 
man, to swing that pail as you go out. It gets a laugh, 
and the scene is serious.””’ Mr. Benny was on his way to 
his burrow under the ground, and had not expected this 
attack when he was asked to step into the room of the 
leading man. Once he might have wilted, but this trip 
to London had given him a sense of sureness in his little 
self that sometimes frightened him, although this he hid. 

“But it’s the business of the play to carry off that 
pail,” he argued. Bella and I were listening through our 
thin partitions. ‘‘How am I a-goin’ to get it off the 
stage? Shall I hide it in my coat?” 

“You're going to pick it up and carry it off as you did 
at rehearsals, quietly, not like a whirling dervish.”’ 

This ‘‘ whirling dervish” cut Mr. Benny. Asa matter 
of fact, he did describe a half-circle with the pail as he 
picked it up, and the business of doing so had developed 
into a recognized laugh, and an ill-timed one. But, as 
I said, it was a sticky night, and Mr. Benny’s rheuma- 
tism was bad. So he shouted back at Mr. Farquhar that 
he knew a thing or two about a whirling dervish. ‘‘ And 

you can’t tag me with that, Farquhar. We used to have 
em in the circus, but they had the centre of the ring to 
whirl in where the leading men all stand; the corners 
ain’t for them.”’ Farquhar gave a growl of anger, but 
a king had laughed at Mr. Benny, and on he went: 
“‘And I want to say right here, I allus tumbled fair when 
I was a acrobat, and I’ve allus tried to act that way ——”’ 

“Yes, that’s the way you act, all right. I'll grant you 
that.” : 

There was something in the curves of the interrupting 
voice of the leading man which turned Mr. Benny very 
quiet. ‘‘What way?” he said. ; ; 

“Why, act just like an acrobat,” replied Mr. Farquhar 
cruelly., 

Amelia and I gasped on the other side of the thin par- 
tition. Mr. Benny moved slowly toward the door; we 
could hear Bruce Farquhar slapping down his hair with 
his military brushes. In the hallway the little comedian 
paused: ‘‘ You win,” he said. ‘But you can be mighty 
sure of one thing: I never swung that pail a-purpose.” 

lhe door closed, and Bruce went on with his change, 
as Bella and I did with ours, and when we met outside 
nothing was said upon the subject. 

This happened a week before the night I squared things 
with Bella, and it had made us all uncomfortable, for we 
missed Mr. Benny’s running into Bruce Farquhar’s room, 
or calling to us, as he passed, that he had stood near 
enough to the Spanish King to have pinched him, and 


various other bits of Court information. Now, as I was 
leaving Bella’s room, thinking very well of myself because 
I had groveled, and liking almost every one except 
Hester, | heard a commotion on the stairs leading from 
the underground rooms, and laboring up the steps came 
big Bruce Farquhar with Mr. Benny in his arms. A 
doctor followed, and a scared dresser. 

“I'll take him into my room,” said Bruce; ‘the air is 
better.’ Mr. Benny’s white lips moved as though in 
protest. ‘‘Oh, hush up!” replied our leading man; ‘‘ you'll 
stay right on here with me until you are over this.” 

‘*What is it?”’ I whispered to the doctor. 

‘‘The rheumatism has crept up around his heart. Oh, 
no danger, I hope,”’ he hastened at my look. ‘Let him 
lie quietly a while, and then we'll take him home.” 

Mr. Benny caught a fragment of this speech and made 
an effort to lift himself into a sitting posture. In short 
gasps he protested: ‘‘I’m a-goin’ on that stage—I ain’t 
a baby—I’ll get through all right.” 

Bruce and |! exclaimed in one breath, and the doctor 
made awful threats of giving up the case. 

Mr. Benny swung himself off the couch. ‘‘ Where’s 
my grease-paint?”’ he demanded. 

The doctor watched him wonderingly; his patient had 
been almost in a state of coma a quarter of an hour before, 
but Bruce and I understood. We knew that if Mr. 
Benny kept his senses he would play his part. Fortu- 
nately he didn’t; just as his dresser, who had wisely run 
for the stage manager, reappeared, our little fellow 
reeled and pitched into Bruce’s arms once more. 

“Don’t give him anything to bring him around,” I 
advised the doctor; ‘if you do he'll get up and play.” 

‘*Hot applications,” said the man of medicine. 

‘“‘Go and notify the understudy,” said the stage man- 
ager. 

The manager was not at all concerned over a new man 
going in at ‘‘Overture and Beginners, please.’’ In 
England when actors feel ill, not are ill, they lay off, and 
the understudies are rehearsed every week with clocklike 
regularity. They are generally composed of the “supers,” 
or those who do small parts, and though they have never 
rehearsed with the members of the company they know 
every line and every bit of business. 
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All through the evening we worked over Mr. Benny. 
Various alcohol lamps used for afternoon tea, and hidden 
from the fireman, were suddenly brought forth. Amelia 
and the other dressers kept the hot cloths going, and we 
tenderer ones blistered our hands wringing them out. 
By the end of the second act the pain had been driven 
from the dangerous region of the heart, and the sufferer 
was able to reply to oft-repeated inquiries of ‘‘How are 
you, old man?”’ as friendly heads were stuck in at the 
door. He and Bruce were ‘‘thick as thieves,” without a 
word of explanation on either side. 

We were all very happy and close together that night, 
using great diplomacy, “‘firstly,” in assuring Mr. Benny 
that his understudy got through all right—which he was 
glad to hear—and yet delicately insinuating that the new 
man couldn’t come up to the original— which he was also 
glad to hear; and, ‘‘secondly,” nodding in a congratula- 
tory way to the perspiring English understudy, and say- 
ing “Splendid!” or ‘‘ Perfectly easy, aren’t you?” or, 
‘Don’t seem at all nervous,” all of which did us no harm, 
and did him a great deal of good. 

We had ructions with our invalid before the evening 
was over. He would go to his lodgings. He was of the 
kind who still dreaded hospitals; besides, it transpired, 
he had a cat. Bruce must go home with his wife, the 
Englishmen were willing, but I saw fear in the patient’s 
eyes and knew he longed to be among his own; so Larry 
was to spend the night with him—solemnly promising 
not to go to sleep; Bruce would come the next morning, 
and I in the afternoon. Bella and Frederica were both 
eager, but we pushed them away as extraneous matter. 

The composer did not meet me that night; it was 
raining, and the water had a sort of Damascan effect 
upon him—it certainly could not be English. So I jogged 
home in the fly, and was awakened much earlier than I 
would have liked the next morning by the head of a large 
dahlia hitting me in the face. It had come through my 
open window, and the thrower was shamelessly crying out 
in the lane: ‘‘ The red rose whispers she is late!’ 

Mrs. Erskine, who had come into my room to prepare 
me for what was in the lane, went to the window and 
said: ‘It is not a rose, it is a dahlia, and you have hit 
her,” then threw it back at him. 
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Mrs. Erskine was a continual question-mark those 
days. It was, ‘‘How can you?” every time she looked 
at me. But then, one of the large dogs had brought to 
her a heart-shaped frame with a certain photograph in it, 
which he had dug up at the farthest end of the garden. 
Goodness knows how he managed it, for I had worked 
for hours the very day after I had received the buying- 
the-farm letter. Mrs. Erskine behaved very well about 
the frame, just as though such things happened every 
day, and, of course, I had never seen it before. 

‘What a fine face,’’ she commented, ‘‘and what a kind 
one.” 

“Do you think so?” I replied with studied indifference. 
“It looks selfish to me, as though it would ask a great 
deal and give nothing.” 

‘“‘T should think,” said she, ‘‘that one could give up 
very easily a great deal for such a man. It’s hard to 
assure a young girl that there is nothing so wonderful in 
life as a man’s love. She must find it out for herself.” 

I looked at Mrs. Erskine rebelliously. ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing greater than my work!” I cried. 

“There is no comparison, for they are not the same 
specie,’ she responded quietly. 

I didn’t see the heart-shaped frame again, and, of 
course, I didn’t refer to it. 

But to go back to the hitting-in-the-face-by-the-dahlia 
morning, | was soon out and punting on the river with 
Meurice. I was eager to tell him about the excitement 
the night before, but to my surprise he didn’t want 
to hear of Mr. Benny’s sufferings. ‘‘Don’t, don’t,” he 
exclaimed, almost walking out of the punt into the water. 
“Pain is imperfection; let us put it out of our lives as 
much as we can.” 

“But are you going to run away when I am ill? I 
have headaches, you know.” 


The composer waved the dripping punt pole over me. 
‘Desert you, little brown thing? Would a bird desert 
his mate? I shall be near, dear, always near, playing 
sweet harmonies to lull the pain.” 

I was resentful. ‘‘ Yes, I know that kind of bird. He 
sits out in the sun on the best branch and sings his head 
off, and the poor lady-bird is stuck down in a hole in the 
tree, and every time another bird looks as though he 
would like to call on her Mr. Husband-bird pecks him 
off, and then goes back to his trilling.’’ 

Meurice thought it was idyllic. ‘‘ Although,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘I shall be nearer to you than that. I have 
decided to keep a small piano, at least, in our sleeping- 
room; sometimes a harmony comes quickly to me that I 
must play out, not note down dully on black bars.” 

I looked in alarm at my composer, thinking of a certain 
time he hunted for stray leaves all through the night 
until the cook gave warning. I tried to remember just 
how I became engaged to this young man. And it 
afforded me some satisfaction that I had never definitely 
given a promise. We had just drifted into present condi- 
tions, were scarcely an engaged couple at all. In the midst 
of these reflections Meurice ran his punt into another boat, 
which was his universal habit, and a squeal came from 
under a green parasol which was Mrs. Wallace’s, and a 
shout of expostulation from a gruff old gentleman sitting 
by her side, who turned out, after apologies and introduc- 
tions, to be Sir William Kenton. 
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Although it is not so fine to have a “Sir” with you as it 
is to have a ‘‘Lord,” I could see that Mrs. Wallace was 
pleased, and so was I, although I should have liked him 
just as much had his name been only Bill. He was 
shrewd and crusty, and brave about the mouth. Mrs. 
Wallace told me, when we all went ashore at one of the 
river inns to have some ginger-beer, that he had a great 
sorrow in his life which he hid; and further that he was 
to stay two days with them, so she hoped Meurice 
wouldn’t compose at night, and couldn’t I influence him? 

It was not my influential day with Meurice. I had 
already vaguely alluded to the necessity of going to town 
early in the afternoon, and I saw he was going to be 
tantrumish about it. Perhaps it was to avoid the full 
force of his petulant objections that I again referred to 
my leaving while we were all four sitting about an iron 
table on the inn lawn. This was cowardly in me, but 
I intuitively felt that Sir William would be on my side. 
Aunt and nephew entertained different objections to my 
going to Mr. Benny. Meurice said the sky was like a 
speckled trout, and a tryst was a tryst; Mrs. Wallace 
thought that it wasn’t “at all nice for a young girl to 
enter the sleeping-room of a man, no matter how ill.” 
The composer’s reason I waved impatiently aside; his 
aunt’s filled me with that impotent rage which the phil- 
istine engenders; instinctively I turned to Sir William. 

‘‘Once upon a time,” he said, ‘‘I would have thought 
you were solely right, Mrs. Wallace. Now I know that 
there are other people who, as they look from out their 
soul windows, do not see the same sights, and yet their 
vision is clear, too. I have been long in finding this to 
be so, and I have not yet generally admitted it.” 

I found the moment following to be more impressive 
than my simple case seemed to warrant. Mrs. Wallace 
looked at him strangely, and, while I had won, I felt that 
some one else had conquered a still greater cause. I rose, 
clasping the hand of Sir William and declining his escort 
to the station, for Meurice had refused to accompany me. 

I sat with Mr. Benny all that afternoon, and I sat 
with him that night. Mrs. Farquhar was worse, the 
Englishmen’s wives were awaiting them in the country, 
Larry was tired out, and I was glad not to go down to 
Walton for a little space. A nurse had been procured, 
but while Mr. Benny was ill he was very conscious, and I 
saw in his eyes that he wanted his own ‘‘folks” near by. 
I had snatches of sleep on a hard little sofa with obtru- 
sive arms; but when the spasms of pain were bad I 
helped with hot cloths and afterward sat and talked 
to him of our ‘‘kid”’ days, as Mr. Benny put it, for we 
had both come from little Western towns. 
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‘‘Remember band nights?”’ panted Mr. Benny. 

‘‘Remember?”’ I responded, laughing softly. ‘‘ Will I 
ever forget them? Always in a hurry to do up the dishes, 
and some awful nights, when there was company, strains 
of the first number filtered up the street, clear from the 
courthouse square, before we were half through. Oh, 
the agony of that!” 

‘““Same with me,’’ chuckled Mr. Benny painfully, 
‘only it was the cow to milk. I lived with my uncle to 
get a little schooling, before my mother taught me tum- 
bling. Gee! them was good days, only I didn’t know it.” 

He told me a little more, and after a while he dozed 
off and the nurse was much gratified. ‘‘He’ll sleep into 
the day now,” she said to me. 

So for the next three hours I slept uneasily, still clad. 
There was a matinée that day, and long before the time 
for it I was in to bid good-by to Mr. Benny, who was 
surely on the mend and very cheery. 

‘“‘T sha’n’t forget this,’”” he commented, as I was leaving. 

“Oh, hush up!” I answered, which seems to be the 
usual theatrical reply to stop all bursts of gratitude. 

At midnight I stepped heavily from the railway car- 
riage; my head was swimming from exhaustion, my back 
aching, the wires in my brain were twisted in a knot. 
Beyond the official at the gate I descried the figure of 
Meurice, and with a thrill of tenderness I walked weakly 
toward him; his strength would rest me. ‘‘ You received 
my wire, Meurice?”’ 

‘“Yes, what madness! I ——” 

“Don’t scold, Meurice. I am not up to anything 
tonight. I am beaten out. Where is the fly?” 

‘‘Scold, darling bird? I never felt so unlike it in my 
life. As for the fly, we'll do it, dear. The night is perfect, 
so I sent it back.” 

I stopped and stared at him. ‘‘But, Meurice, I am 
deadly tired. How can I walk two miles tonight? Why 
don’t you think of me?”’ 

“Of you? I think of nothing else! Of you close by 
in the soft, black night, the sweet smell of the limes ——” 

I broke in upon his rhapsody. ‘‘Come on, then; but 
I must lean on you.” 


‘ 
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Dahlia and the Professor 





HE Skeptic and his wife Hepatica, 
being happily established in a 
beautifully spacious flat in town, 
measuring thirty feet by forty over 
all, invited me to visit them. As 
both had spent considerable time 
at my country home in summer, 
they insisted that it was only just 
for me to allow them, that second 
winter after their marriage, toreturn 

ne - my hospitality. This argument 
alone would hardly have sufficed, for winter in the country 
connected by trolley with the town—is hardly less 
delightful to me than summer itself. But there were other 
and convincing arguments, and they ended by bringing me 
to the city for a month’s visit in the heart of the season. 

On the first morning at breakfast 
—Jhad arrived late the night before— 
there was much to talk about. 

“It’s a curious fact,’ said the 
Skeptic, stirring a cup of yellow- 
brown coffee with which his wife had 
just presented him, ‘‘as Hepatica and 
I discovered only the other day, that 
three of those girls who visited you 
that summer four years ago, when she 
and I were avoiding each other——”’ 

“ You—avoiding!’’ I interpolated. 

“Well—I was trying to avoid being 
avoided by her,” he explained. 
‘‘Three of those girls are married 
and living in town.” 

“Yes, I know,” said I. 
I know Camellia and Althea are. 
Who else? Azalea lives over in New 
Jersey, doesn’t she?” 

“Yes. You haven’t heard of the 
latest matrimonial alliance, then?” 
The Skeptic chuckled. Hepatica 
looked at him, and he looked at her, 
and then they both looked at me. 
‘Dahlia was married yesterday,” the 
Skeptic announced with relish, ‘in a 
manse study, with two witnesses.” 

I was astounded. I had just 
come from home, and Dahlia was 
my next neighbor. She had been 
away more or less all winter, but 
there had been no announcement of 
any engagement—nor sign of one. 
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The Skeptic, enjoying my stupefac- 
tion, proceeded to give what he con- 
sidered an explanation. ‘‘I don’t see 
why you should be so surprised,” he 
said. ‘* You knew Dahlia’s methods. 
Her net was always spread, and 
though a certain wise man declares 
it in vain to spread it in the sight of 
any bird, humans are not always so 
wary. A man who, chanced to be 
walking along with his head in the 
clouds might get his feet entangled in 
a cunningly-laid net. And so it hap- 
pened to the Professor.” 

“The Professor!” I 
““Not—our Professor?” 

The Skeptic nodded solemnly. 
‘Tle was our Professor,” he amended. 
“He's hers now. And day before 
yesterday he was free!” : 

He glanced at his watch, folded his napkin in haste, 
seized his coat and hat, kissed his wife, patted her shoulder, 
n dded at me, and was gone. A minute later we heard the 
whir and slide of his car, and Hepatica was returning his 
wave from the window. 

“He's looking extremely well,’’ I observed. 
be twenty pounds heavier than he was that summer. 
ing being avoided was probably rather thinning.” 
He does seem to enjoy his food,’’ admitted Hepatica, 
irding the Skeptic’s empty plate with satisfaction. 

‘Not much doubt of that,’’ I agreed, remembering the 
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‘‘He must 
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daintily-hearty breakfast we had just consumed. 

; It’s really quite dreadful about Dahlia and the poor 
Professor, isn’t it?” said Hepatica presently. ‘‘ And it’s just 
as Don says; he was literally caught in her net. I presume 
he « ouldn't tell today precisely how it happened.” 

I've no doubt she could,” said I tartly. ‘I shall be 
anxtous to see them.” 

Oh, you'll see them. It’s in the middle of term—he 

re iidn t take her away. And his old quarters are just two 
— ‘i Ks below us. _She knew you were coming. You'll prob- 
abvy see them within forty-eight hours.” 
We did, though not where we could do more than take 
epeervations upon them. The Philosopher came in that 
peabirag he had known of my coming from the moment 
— ae had planned to ask me. He looked hard at 
—) 4nd wrung my hand, and immediately began to lay out 
rR sal for my visit. As a beginning he had bought 
tickets for the Philharmonic Society concert to be given on 
the following evening. 
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We told him about Dahlia. He had not heard. He 
looked quickly and dumfoundedly at the Skeptic, and the 
Skeptic grinned back at him. ‘ You feel for him, don’t you, 
Philo?” he queried. 

The Philosopher shook his head, and seemed, for a time, 
much depressed ; upon which the Skeptic rallied him. ‘‘ You 
ought to be jubilant to think it’s not yourself,’ he urged his 
friend. ‘‘ You know, there was one time when you feared 
even to go home with her, though you were to be within call 
from the porch all the way.” 

But the Philosopher cheered up presently in the pleasure 
of talking over old times at the Farm. He and I had not met 
for many months. 

We went to the concert next evening, we four, in a jovial 
mood. There was considerable sly joking, on the Skeptic’s 
part, concerning the change of conditions which now made 
Hepatica my chaperon, instead of, as in former days, my 
being alert to protect her from visiting philosophers and 
skeptics. The Philosopher and I took it quite in good part, 
for nothing is more settled than the unimpassioned char- 
acter of our old friendship—as there could be nothing more 
satisfactory. 

We had not more than taken our seats when the Skeptic 
leaned past Hepatica to call my attention to two people who 
had come down the aisle and were taking seats just across it 
and in the row ahead of us. I turned to the Philosopher. 


‘There they are,” I whispered. 
gazed interestedly that way. 

As she settled into place, Dahlia, whose pretty, flushed 
face had been turned in every direction over the house as she 
got out of her evening coat, caught sight of us. She bowed 
and smiled with great cordiality, and immediately called 
her companion’s attention to us. The Professor turned and 
scanned us over his spectacles. Then he also responded to 
our smiling recognitions with a somewhat subdued but 
pleased acknowledgment. Dahlia continued to whisper to 
him, still glancing back at us from time to time with looks of 
good-fellowship, and he appeared to lend an attentive ear, 
though he did not again turn toward us. 

As for us, in the interest of our observation of the bridal 
pair we fell rather silent. © Noting how thin the Professor's 
ash-colored hair seemed to be, over the crown of his head, 
in comparison with Dahlia’s luxuriant and elaborately- 
dressed chestnut locks, I felt depressedly that the disparity 
in age was more marked than is often seen. This, of itself, 
of course, was nothing; but taken in connection with 

The Skeptic leaned forward again. ‘‘What’ll you wager I 
couldn’t get up a flirtation with her tonight, if I happened 
to sit next her?” he challenged in a whisper. 

“Don!” murmured Hepatica; but she smiled. 

“I’m not anywhere near his age,”’ continued the Skeptic. 
‘My auburn tresses are thick upon my head, my evening 
clothes were made a decade later than his. If 1 were only 
sitting next her!” 

At this moment some more people came down the aisle and 
were shown to the seats immediately beyond our friends. As 


So our four pairs of eyes 


the Professor and Dahlia stood up to let them through we 
saw that though the newcomers passed the Professor without 
recognition, both the young man and the girl who was with 
him exchanged greetings with Dahlia. As they took their 
seats the man, a handsome person, was at Dahlia’s elbow. 

For the third time the Skeptic leaned forward. ‘It’s just 
as well, perhaps,’”’ he whispered, ‘‘that my observations are 
to be made upon a proxy. What do you think the new 
chap’s chances are for fun on both sides of him?” 

I did not condescend to answer. And without further 
delay the famous conductor of a famous orchestra came 
commandingly to the front of the stage, welcomed by a 
thunder of applause, and with the rest of the audience we 
became silent. 

But amidst all the delights of the ear which were ours that 
evening, the eyes of all of us would wander, from time to 





time, across the aisle. The Professor sat, with arms folded 
and head bent, drinking in the beauties of sound which beat 
against his welcoming ears. Next him, Dahlia, the bride of 
three days, was vindicating the Skeptic’s opinion of her 
undiminished accomplishments. The young man upon her 
right proved an able second. The girl on his other side, by 
the time the program was half-finished, was holding her head 
high, or bending it to study a program which I am sure she 
did not see. 

“Can the Ethiopian change his skin?” breathed the 
Philosopher in my ear, during an intermission. 

‘I’m afraid not,’ I assented dubiously. ‘‘ But, of course, 
she may make a devoted wife, nevertheless. That sort of 
thing doesn’t mean anything to her, you know. She merely 
does it as a matter of habit.” 

‘It can’t be precisely an endearing habit to a husband 
protested the Philosopher. ‘If she would address a remark 
now and then to the poor man at her left one might excuse 
her. And if she could carry on a conversation with the other 
one in an ordinarily well-bred, friendly way. But all those 
silly tricks of hers—those smiles, those archings of the neck 

those lengthy looks up into the eyes of that fool ‘ 

“Don’t look at them,” I advised. 

“T can’t help looking at them. Everybody else is looking 
at them—including yourself.” 

It was quite true—everybody was, even people consider- 
ably out of range. If Dahlia herself was conscious of this 
and I’m sure she must have been—she probably ascribed it 
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By Annie Payson Call, Author of “Power Through Repose” 


KNOW a woman who insisted that it was 
impossible for her to eat strawberries 
because they did not agree with her. A 
friend told her that that was simply a habit 
of her mind. Once, at a time when her 
stomach was tired or not in good condition 

Lk. for some other reason, strawberries had 
not agreed with her, and from that time she had taken it for 
granted that she could not eat strawberries. When she was 
convinced by her friend that her belief that strawberries did 
not agree with her was merely in her own idea, and not 
actually true, she boldly ate a plate of strawberries. That 
night she woke with indigestion, and the next morning she 
said: ‘ You see, I told you they would not agree with me.” 

But her friend answered : ‘“‘ Why, of course you could not 
expect them to agree right away, could you? Now try 
eating them again today.” 

This little lady was intelligent enough to want the strawberries to 
agree with her and to be willing to do her part to adjust herself to 
them, so she tried again and ate them the next day; and now she can 
eat them every day right through the strawberry season and is all the 
better for it. 





This is the Fact That We Want to Understand thoroughly and to 
look out for. If we are impressed with the idea that any one food does 
not agree with us, whenever we think of that food we contract, and 
especially our stomachs contract. Now if our stomachs contract when 
a food that we believe to disagree with us is merely mentioned, of 
course they would contract all the more when we ate it. Naturally 
our digestive organs would be handicapped by the contraction which 
came from our attitude of mind and, of course, the food would appear 
not to agree with us. 

Take, for instance, people who are born with peculiar prenatal 
impressions about their food. A woman whom IJ have in mind could 
not take milk nor cream nor butter nor anything with milk or cream 
or butter in it. She seemed really proud of her milk-and-cream 
antipathy. She would air it upon all occasions, when she could do so 
without being positively discourteous, and often she came very near 
the edge of discourtesy. I never saw her even appear to make an effort 
to overcome it, and it is perfectly true that a prenatal impression like 
that can be overcome as entirely as can a personally-acquired impres- 
sion, although it may take a longer time and a more persistent effort. 

This anti-milk-and-cream lady was at work every day over- 
emphasizing her milk-and-cream contractions; whereas if she had 
put the same force into dropping the milk-and-cream contraction she 
would have been using her will to great advantage, and would have 
helped herself in many other ways as well as in gaining the ability to 
take normally a very healthful food. We can- 
not hold one contraction without having its 
influence draw us into many others. We can- 
not give our attention to dropping one con- 
traction without having the influence of that 
one effort expand us in many other ways. 
Watch people when they refuse food that is 
passed them at table; you can see whether 
they refuse and at the same time contract 
against the food, or whether they refuse with 
no contraction at all. I have seen an expres- 
sion of mild loathing on some women’s faces 
when food was passed which “did not agree 
“She Seemed Proud of with them,” but they were quite unconscious 

Her Antipathy” that their expressions had betrayed them. 





Now, it is Another Fact That the Contraction of the stomach at 
one form of food will interfere with the good digestion of another 
form. When cauliflower has been passed to us and we contract 
against it how can we expect our stomachs to recover from that 
contraction in time to digest perfectly the next vegetable which is 
passed and which we may like very much? It may be said that we 
expand to the vegetable we like, and that immediately counteracts the 
former contraction to the vegetable which we do not like. That is true 
only to a certain extent, for the tendency to cauliflower contraction is 
there in the back of our brains influencing our stomachs all the time, 
until we have actually used our wills consciously to drop it. 

Edwin Booth used to be troubled very much with indigestion; he 
suffered keenly from it. One day he went to dine with some intimate 
friends, and before the dinner began his hostess said with a very 
smiling face: ‘Now, Mr. Booth, I have been especially careful with 
this dinner not to have one thing that you cannot digest.” 

The host echoed her with a hearty ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Booth, everything that 
will come to the table is good for your digestion.” 

The words made a very happy impression on Mr. Booth. First 
there was the kind, sympathetic friendliness of his hosts; and then the 
strong suggestion they had given him that their food would agree with 
him. Then there was very happy and interesting talk during the 
whole time that they were at table and afterward. 

Mr. Booth ate a hearty dinner and, true to the words of his host and 
hostess, not one single thing disagreed with him. And yet at that 
dinner, although care had been taken to have it wholesome, there were 
served things that under other conditions would have disagreed. 

While we should aim always to eat wholesome food, it is reallv not 
so much the food which makes the trouble as the attitude we take 
toward it and the way we test it. 

All the contractions which are made by our fussing about food 
interfere with our circulation; the interference with our circulation 
makes us liable to take cold, and it is safe to say that more than half 
the colds that women have are caused principally by wrong eating. 
Somewhat akin to Grandmother’s looking for her spectacles when all 
the time they are pushed to the top of her head is the way women fuss 
about their eating and then wonder why it is that they cannot seem to 
stand drafts. . . 


There is No Doubt but That Our Food should be thoroughly masti- 
cated before it goes into our stomachs. There is no doubt but that the 
first process of digestion should be in our mouths. The 
relish which we get for our food by masticating it properly 
is greater and also helps toward digesting it truly. All this 
cannot be overemphasized if it is taken in the right way. 
But there is an extreme which perhaps has not heen thought 
of and for which happily I have an example tha NH itku 
trate what I want to prove. I know , 
so to speak, daft on the subject of health 
to all points of health with such minut: 
seemed to have lost all idea of why we 
One of her ways of overemphasizing th 
was a very careful mastication of her food. $ 
and chewed and chewed and chewed, and th 
that she so strained her stomach with her chewi 
brought on severe indigestion, simply as a result 
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illite. overactive effort toward digestion. This was certainly a 


case of ‘‘ vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, and falls 
on the other.” And it was not unique. 

The overemphasis of ‘What shal] I eat? How much 
shall I eat? How often shall I eat? When shall I eat? 
How shall I eat ?”’—all extreme attention to these questions 
is just as liable to bring chronic indigestion as a reckless 
neglect of them altogether is liable to upset a good, strong 
stomach and keep it upset. The woman who chewed her- 
self into indigestion fussed herself into it, too, by constantly 
talking about what was not healthful to eat. Her breakfast, 
which she took alone, was for a time the dryest-looking 
meal I ever saw. It was enough to take away any one’s 
healthy relish just to look at it, if he was not forewarned. 

Now our relish is one of our most blessed gifts. When we 
relish our food our stomachs can digest it wholesomely. 
When we do not our stomachs will not produce the secretions 
necessary to the most wholesome digestion. Constant fussing about 
our food takes away our relish. A gluttonous dwelling upon our food 
takes away our relish. Relish is a delicate gift, and as we respect it 
truly, as we do not degrade it to selfish ends nor kill it with selfish 
fastidiousness, it grows upon us and is in its place like any other fine 
perception, and is as greatly useful to the health of our bodies as our 
keener and deeper perceptions are useful to the health of our minds. 


Then There is the Question of Being Sure that our stomachs are 
well rested before we give them any work to do, and being sure that 
we are quiet enough after eating to give our stomachs the best oppor- 
tunity to begin their work. Here again one extreme is just as harmful 
as the other. I knew a woman who had what might be called the 
fixed idea of health, who always used to sit bolt upright in a high- 
backed chair for half an hour after dinner, and refuse to speak or to be 
spoken to in order that “digestion might start in properly.”’ If I had 
been her stomach J should have said: ‘‘ Madam, when you have got 
through giving me your especial attention I will begin my work— 
which, by-the-way, is not your work but mine!” And, virtually, that is 
what her stomach did say. Sitting bolt upright and consciously wait- 
ing for your food to begin digestion is an overattention to what is none 
of your business, which contracts your brain, contracts your stomach 
and stops its work. 

Our business is only to fulfill the conditions rightly. The French 
workmen do that when they sit quietly after a meal talking of their 
various interests. Any one can fulfill the conditions properly by keep- 
ing a little quiet, having some pleasant chat, reading a bright story or 
taking life easy in any quiet way for half an hour. Or, if work must 
begin directly after eating, begin it quietly. But this feeling that it is 
our business to attend to the working functions of our stomachs is 
officious and harmful. We must fulfill the con- 
ditions and then forget our stomachs. If our 
stomachs remind us of themselves by some 
misbehavior we must seek for the cause and 
remedy it, but we should not on any account 
feel that the cause is necessarily in the food we 
have eaten. It may be, and probably often is, 
back of that entirely. A quick, sharp resistance 
to something that is said will often cause indi- 
gestion. In that case we must stop resisting and 
not blame the food. A dog was once made to 
swallow a little bullet with his food and then 
an X-ray was thrown on to his stomach in 
order that the process of digestion might be 
watched by means of the bullet. When the dog 
was made angry the bullet stopped, which 
meant that the digestion stopped; whenthe dog =“ Sat Bolt Upright 
was overexcited in any way digestion stopped. After Dinner” 
When he was calmed down it went on again. 

There are many reasons why we should learn to meet life without 
useless resistance, and the health of our stomachs is not the least. 





It Would Surprise Most People if they could know how much 
unnecessary strain they put on their stomachs by eating toomuch. A 
nervous invalid had a very large appetite. She was helped twice, 
sometimes three times, to meat and vegetables at dinner. She thought 
that what she deemed her very healthy appetite was a great blessing to 
her, and often remarked upon it, as also upon her idea that so much 
good, nourishing food. must be helping to make her well. And yet she 
wondered why she did not gain faster. 

Now the truth of the matter was that this invalid had a nervous 
appetite. Not only did she not need one-third of the food she ate, but 
indeed the other two-thirds was doing her positive harm. The tax 
which she put upon her stomach to digest so much food drained her 
nerves every day, and of course robbed her brain, so that she ate and 
ate and wept and wept with nervous depression. When it was sug- 
gested to her by a friend who understood nerves that she would get 
better very much faster if she would eat very much less she made a rule 
to take only one helping of anything, no matter how much she might 
feel that she wanted another. Very soon she began to gain enough to 
see for herself that she had been keeping herself ill with overeating, 
and it was not many days before she did not want a second helping. 

Nervous appetites are not uncommon even among women who 
consider themselves pretty well. Probably there are not five in a 
hundred among all the well-fed men and women in this country who 
would not be more healthy if they ate less. 


Then There are Food Notions to be looked out for and out of which 
any one can relax by giving a little intelligent attention to the task. 

‘“‘T do not like eggs. I am tired of them.” ‘‘Dear, dear me! I ate 
so much ice cream that it made me ill, and it has made me ill to think 
of it ever since.” 

Relax, drop the contraction, pretend you had never tasted ice cream 
before, and try to eat a little—not for the sake of the ice cream, but for 
the sake of getting that knot out of your stomach. 

“But,” you will say, “can every one eat everything?” 
“Yes,” the answer is, “everything that is really good, wholesome 
food is all right for anybody’ to eat.” 
But you say: ‘“‘ Won’t you allow for difference of tastes?” 
s, And the answer to that is: ‘‘Of course we can like some 
foods more than others, but there is a radical difference be- 
tween unprejudiced preferences and prejudiced dislikes.” 

Our stomachs are all right if we will but fulfill their 
most simple conditions and then leave them alone. If 
we treat them right they will tell us what is good for them 
and what is not good for them, and if we will only pay 
attention, obey them as a matter of course without com- 
ment and then forget them, there need be no more fuss 
about food and very much less nervous irritability. 





NOTE—There will be several more articles in this series, of which 
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Charlotte a la Princesse 
Made with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


No other dessert 
confection has 
ever so satisfied 
that wholesome 
desire for a del- 
icate sweet as 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


r—— RECIPE 


Remove center from 
@ six-sided fruit cake 
and fill with Cocoanut 
Macaroons that have 
been soaked in lemon 
Byrup, then spread 
over layer of apricot 
preserve. Cover edges 
with NABISCO Sugar 
Wafers; keep in_posi- 
tion with Royal Icing. 
Ornament corners 
with almond paste. 
Tie around with pretty 
ribbon. Before serv- 
ing fill up center with 
whipped sweetened 
cream. Decorate with 
Festino and chopped 
Pistachio nuts. 








FESTINO 
Another dessert 
confection in the 
form of an almond 
enclosing a kernel 
of delicious cream 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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By Charles Nelson Crittenton 


President of the National Florence Crittenton Mission 


=}, WOMAN, because of her higher nature and 
~///\ training, must, in a sense, be the one who 
will establish the standard of association 
between herself and a man. So terrible a 
-3| loser is she, too, if she fails to recognize this 
necessity, that the reason is the greater why 
ats 25) the young girl should be early apprised, not 
only of what Society expects of her, but of what she owes to 
herself as well, and of that upon which the value of her life 
and influence depends. 
By this I do not mean that all instruction along the line of 
physical self is to be confined to the girl, nor that she should 
be expected not only 


her life. It constantly appalls me to realize how widespread is 
this estrangement between mother and daughter. In my 
evangelistic labors, going from city to city, I am frequently con- 
sulted by mothers in regard to family matters. Almost invari- 
ably the question is: “What can I do to win the confidence of 
my daughter?” ‘They say that when their daughters were 
little girls the intercourse was of the closest, but now that 
they are getting in their “teens” they shut their mothers out 
from their confidences. This fact is enough to send a mother 
asking for help, for, surely, if there ever is a time when a girl 
needs the guiding hand of a true and faithful friend it is when 
the frail bark of girlhood is being launched on tempestuous 

floods of awakened 





to protect herself but 
to save the man as 
well. I believe that 
information suitable 
to each sex should be 
given to a boy as well 
as to a girl. If this 
had been more freely 
done by parents in the 
past I am sure that 
many boys would not 
be guilty of the name- 
less crimes against 
themselves and Soci- 
ety which, I am con- 
vinced after years of 
rescue work, these 
boys have committed 
in ignorance of the 
results. Had the po- 
tentiality of father- 
hood been impressed 
upon my mind as a 
boy, for example—as 
it should have been— 
I should have looked 
upon life from a dif- 
ferent standpoint and 
I should not have had 
to become a man of 
mature years before 
the responsibility of: 
fatherhood rightly ap- 
pealed to me. 
Because much of 
my life has been spent 
in trying to save so 
many young women 
from the dire conse- 
quences of this fear- 


than is Mr. Crittenton. 


of knowledge.’’ 








An Editorial Word 


ERHAPS no man in America is better qualified 
to speak from actual experience on this subject 
The great Mission work of 
which he is the head now supports, in different parts 
of the country, 74 distinct Homes in which unfor- 
tunate girls are taken in and cared for, During the 
26 years of the establishment of the Mission tens of 
thousands of girls have been received and cared for. 
These girls, in the sorrowful realization of their 
plight, have naturally talked with absolute freedom 
with Mr. Crittenton and his associates, and when, 
after such revelations of the inner natures of girls as 
Mr. Crittenton has come into contact with, he can 
unhesitatingly make the following statement, it is 
indeed well that parents should listen and take heed: 


‘‘Fully fifty per cent. of these girls took 
the first step in their sad career because of lack 


womanhood. 


HAVE almost inva- 

riably found that 
the mother had first 
begun to buildthe wall 
of separation. In the 
innocence of her pure, 
young heart the 
daughter had asked 
some simple question 
pertaining to the mys- 
tery of life or some 
kindred subject, and 
the mother, full of 
worldly wisdom and 
self-consciousness, 
had turned the child- 
ish question away 
with an implied, if 
not spoken, falsehood. 
When the girl has 
gained from another 
source the informa- 
tion which she de- 
sires—and which she 
is always sure to get 
sooner or later, for if 


‘¢ IT do not hesitate to say, in my experience in she does not she is 
rescue work among unfortunate girls, extending 
now over a period of twenty-five years, and em- 
bracing a knowledge of the history of tens of 
thousands of them, that 


woefully lacking in 
the powers of dedug- 
tion or pascngilien 
and finds that her 
mother has been 
either untruthful or 
misleading upon one 
subject, she feels that 
she may be so upon 
others, and, therefore, 
she does not care to 





ful ignorance, and 
because in that way I 
have come to hear from lips usually sealed to the world the 
secrets that let in light upon their otherwise unintelligible 
history, it is possible that my words are based upon an 
experience different from that of others, and hence I have 
persuaded myself to write this little article. 


N COMMON with most fathers of my day I followed the 

old-fashioned practice and felt that it was best not to speak 
to my only daughter upon this delicate subject. (I had not 
been long in rescue work, however, when one day the know]- 
edge forced itself upon my consciousness that at least fifty per 
cent. of the young women to whom I had tried to minister in 
haunts of sin owed their undoing, not so much to a desire for 
the things of evil, nor even tothe machinations of others, as to 
their own ignorance.) When I realized that this ignorance was 
due to the criminal carelessness or the mistaken ideas of 
otherwise careful parents I immediately saw myself as one of 
these. I returned at once to my home, called into my room 
my only daughter, then about sixteen years of age, took her 
in my arms and asked her to forgive me for my neglect of her 
education upon these important subjects, and then and there 
broke down the wall of separation which her self-consciousness 
and my reticence had created. 





= trust her mother with 

other secrets which 
are dear to her heart. And so the wall, for which the mother 
laid the foundation, is built up into gigantic proportions by 
the imaginative and impressionable child. 

Fathers and mothers seem to forget this great, vital truth: 
that if they expect to keep the confidence of their children 
they must deserve it; both by returning to the children the 
confidence which they, in turn, appreciate as much as do 
older people, and also by showing themselves able to cope 
with the situation which is presented to them. When John 
Stuart Mill’s wife was remonstrated with for telling her little 
daughter something of the cause and history of unfortunate 
girls she replied: “What other girls have to suffer my own 
little girl can at least afford to know about.’’? She might have 
added what doubtless she felt: ‘‘and therefore be saved from 
a like fate.” 


DO not hesitate to say, in my experience in rescue work 
among unfortunate girls, extending now over a period of 
twenty-five years, and embracing aknowledge of the history of 
tens of thousands of them, that fully fifty per cent. of these girls 
took the first step in their sad career because of lack of knowl- 
edge. Upon no subject has ignorance levied so heavy a tax. 
I once knew a young woman, 








After her marriage she often told I 
me that no other conversation Vp 
which I had ever had with her 

meant so much, not only in throw- 
ing new light upon this most 
important of all subjects, but also 
as an absolute proof to her that I 
loved her and that her happiness 
and safety were the dearest 
things in life to me. 

The trouble with me was— 
as is the trouble with so many 
fathers, I find—that I failed to 
realize that questions pertaining 
to sex are normal, fundamental 
and absolutely inevitable with 
the young, and that if they know 
about them rightly they will 
naturally be in a better position 
to deal with the problems when 
they present themselves. I for- 
got that the Divine command, 
“God blessed them, and said 
unto them, Be fruitful, and replen- 
ish the earth,’? was given to the 
race in its purity. This from 
the father’s side. 


ROM the mother’s side I have 
I found that much of the un- 
hallowed influence which comes 








the daughter of well-educated, 
Christian parents, who, when she 
j was in her sixteenth year, was 


left to receive alone, in a dark- 
ened parlor, a young man_ to 
whom her parents objected so 
strenuously that, to show their 
disapproval, they never entered 
the room while he was there. 
When the tragedy came they 
were overwhelmed thata daughter 
of theirs, “so protected,’’ should 
be guilty of such a crime, and 


they immediately closed their 
doors upon her. Fancy! 
Pray do not mistake me. | 


know very well that knowledge is 
not always protection. Here and 
there you will find a girl who has 
deliberately sinned against the 
light. Butbelieve mewhen|] say, 
from a knowledge of thousands 
of cases, that such an exception 
is rare, and that knowledge to a 
girl is an absolute protection. 
And where, in the face of 
knowledge, a tragedy enters our 
circle, it will at least be robbed 
of one of its stings: the thought 
that it might have been prevented. 

It is something, yes, much, 
that we have done the best we 
coulddo. But how many parents 














into a girl’s life is due to her | 
estrangement from her mother 
at the most critical period of 











can honestly say this today? 
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TIFFANY & CO. 





Equipment for 
Entertaining 


Tiffany & Co, are now offering, 
in their various departments, a 
complete stock of articles for 
table service and for decora- 
tion. A few items of interest, 
taken from the 1909 Blue 


Book, are enumerated below: 


Silver Tableware for the various 
courses: Bouillon spoons, fish 
knives, individual asparagus 
tongs, lettuce forks, ice-cream 
spoons, lobster picks, berry 
forks, serving pieces, hors 
d’oeuvre dishes, salad bowls, 
after-dinner coffee services, etc. 


Plates in dozens for separate 
courses: A remarkable collec- 
tion including exclusive decora- 
tions from the famous potteries 
of Europe. Ramekins with or 
without silver holders 


Afternoon Tea Services: Sil- 
ver tea sets and kettles, tea cups 
in Minton, Cauldon, Doulton, 
and other famous wares; muf- 
fineers, bonbon dishes, teak- 
wood stands and tables 


Cut Glass for the Table and 
Sideboard: Celery trays, com- 
potiers, fruit dishes, sandwich 
trays, oyster cocktail sets, 
lemonade pitchers, punch 
bowls, sugar and cream sets, 
finger bowls and plates, etc. 


Chafing dishes in silver or sil- 
ver plate, with trays, spoons, 
and other accessories 


Individual sets for chocolate, 
coffee or tea, for breakfast 
service 





| Round or oval trays in silver 
| or silver plate; candle sticks, 
and vases for table decoration 


Tiffany & Co. invite out-of- 
town patrons to avail them- 
| selves of the facilities of their 
| Correspondence Department, 
| and to write for a copy of the 
1909 Blue Book. This is a 
catalogue of Tiffany & Co.'s 
stock, and gives the maximum 
| and minimum prices of the arti- 
cles listed above, as well as 
of many others of similar 
character, The Blue Book is 
helpful in affording suggestions 
as to purchases, and in assisting 
in the comparison of prices, 
which is always welcomed by 
the house 





Upon advice as to requirements 
with limit of price, Tiffany & 
Co. will send photographs, 
cuts or descriptions of what 
their stock affords. An assort- 
ment of articles will be sent on 
approval to persons known to 
the house or to those who 
will make themselves known 
by satisfactory references 





Fifth Ave. and 37th St. New York 
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A Department Devoted to the Questions of Piano Students 


Effect of Playing the Same Piece Often 

I have heard artists play the same piece year 
after year, and each time as expressively as 
before. After a piece has been played several 
hundred times it can hardly produce on the 
player the same emotional effect that it originally 
did. Is it possible for a player by his art and 
technical resources so to color his tones that he 
can stimulate and produce in his audience an 
emotional condition which he himself does not at 
the time feel ? BE. L. 

In music emotion can be conveyed only through 
the means and modes of expression that are pecul- 
iar to music, such as dynamic changes, vacilla- 
tions of tempo, differences of touch and kindred 
devices. When a piece is played in public very 
often on consecutive occasions—which artists 
avoid as much as they can—these expressions 
gradually assume a distinct form which is quite 
capable of preservation. Though it will in time 
lose its life-breath, it can still produce a decep- 
tion just as (to draw a drastic parallel) a dead 
person may look as if he were only asleep. In 
this parallel the artist has, however, one great 
advantage. Since he cannot play a piece very 
often without having a number of errors, rear- 
rangements, slight changes creeping into it, he 
must, in order to eliminate them and to cleanse 
the piece, return from time to time to slow 
yractice in which he also refrains almost entirely 
nine expression. When in the next public per- 
formance the right tempo and expression are 
added again they tend strongly to renew the 
freshness of the piéce in the player’s mind. 


A Rolled Chord Marked “ Secco” 


How should I execute a chord that is written 
with a spread and also marked ‘“‘secco” ?—as in 
Chaminade’s ‘‘Air de Ballet, No. 1.” 

G. M. S. 

Roll the chord as evenly as possible in all its 
parts; but use no pedal and do not hold it, but 
play it briskly and short. 

Do Not Use a Piano Extreme in “Action” 

Is it not better for a student in the advanced 
stage of study, who is preparing for concert work, 
to practice on a piano with a heavy action in 
order to develop the finger and hand muscles, and 
to use aninstrument with alight action for obtain- 
ing an artistic finish to the lighter passages 
occurring so often, for instance, in Chopin’s 
music ? WASHINGTON. 

All extremes are harmful in their effects upon 
study and practice. A too-heavy action stiffens 
and overtires the fingers, while too light an action 
tends to impair your control. Try to obtain for 
your practice a piano the action of which approxi 
mates as nearly as possible that of the piano on 
which you have to play in the concert, in order to 
avoid unpleasant surprises, such as premature 
fatigue or a running away of the fingers. 


The Well-Tempered Piano Scale 


Is there really a difference of three-eighths of a 
tone between A-sharp and B-flat on the piano? 
a Wi 
There is no difference on the piano. But 
acoustically there is a difference, over which, 
however, I would waste no time, since the evenly- 
tempered scale has been generally adopted, and 
every composition from Bach’s time to the 
present day has been thought and written in it. 


Playing the “ Spring Song” Too Fast 


Should Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Spring Song” be 
played in slow or fast time? r.. 5. 

It is marked ‘‘Allegretto grazioso.”” The 
latter term (graceful, in English) precludes a too- 
quick movement. 


Why Two Names for the “Same” Key? 


I am often asked why there must be fifteen 
keys in music instead of twelve — that is, why 
not always write in B instead of C-flat, in F- 
sharp instead of G-flat, in D-flat instead of C- 
sharp, or vice versa? I can only say that the 
circle of fifths would not be complete without 
the seven scales in sharps and the seven in flats; 
but Bach does not use all the fifteen keys in 
his Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, omitting 
entirely in the major keys G-flat, D-flat and C- 
flat, and in the minor keys A-sharp and A-flat. 
Are compositions in sharps considered more 
brilliant than those‘in flats? Do composers con- 
sider modulation in selecting their key? 

Cae a 

The answer to your question hinges upon 
whether you recognize in music mere tone-play or 
whether you concede a mental and psychic side 
to it. In the former case the mode of spelling a 
tone C-sharp or D-flat would be, indeed, irrele- 
vant. But in the latter case you must admit the 
necessity of a musical orthography qualified to 
convey distinct tonal meanings and musical 
thoughts to the reader and to the player. Though 
there is in the tempered scale no difference be 
tween C-sharp and D-flat, the musical reader 
will conceive them as different from one another, 
partly because of their connection with other 
related harmonies. 

These determine usually 
the composer’s selection 


identities. In the script 
of human language you 
will find an analogy 
than which none could 
be more perfect. In 
English there are, for 
instance, ‘‘to,” “too” 
and “two”; words in 
which the spelling alone, 
and not the sound of pro- 
nunciation, conveys the 
different meanings of 
the words. 


readers may wish to ask of him. 


printed cannot be repeated. 
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Fatiguing the Hand by Stretching 

I stretch between my fingers—taking the 
second and third, for instance, and trying to see 
how many keys I can get between them. It has 
helped me, but shall I be doing wrong to con- 
tinue? STUDENT. 

If as you say you feel benefited by your stretch- 
ing exercises you may continue them. But in 
your place I should beware of fatigue, for while 
the hand may show an improvement in its stretch 
while you are practicing these exercises, if it is 
fatigued it will afterward contract so that its 
stretch is liable to become narrower than it was 
before. 


Broad-Tipped Fingers Not a Disadvantage 

Are broad-tipped fingers considered a detri- 
ment to a man student of piano; for instance, if 
the finger grazes the black keys on each side 
when playing between them? STUDENT. 

Unless broad-tipped fingers are of an unusual 
thickness I do not consider them an obstacle in 
the way of good piano-playing; the less so, as 
the white keys—whatever shape the fingers may 
have—should never be struck between the black 
ones, but only in the midst of the open space. 
Altogether, I hold that the shape of the hand is of 
far greater importance to the pianist than the 
shape of his fingers; for it furnishes the fingers 
with a base of operations and with a source of 
strength, besides holding the entire control over 
them. Studying the hands and fingers of cele 
brated pianists you will find a great variety of 
finger shapes, while their hands are usually 
broad and muscular. 


Etudes for Advanced Players to Work At 

What regular technical work would you pre- 
scribe for a fairly-advanced pianist—one who 
plays pretty well such things as the Chopin 
Etudes in C minor, Op. 10, No. 12, and in D-flat, 
Op. 25, No. 8, and the B-flat minor Prelude? 

RK, W. Hi. 

My advice to advanced players is always that 
they should construct their technical exercises 
out of such material as the different places in the 
pieces at hand furnish. If you should feel the 
need of Etudes for increasing your endurance and 
control of protracted difficult passages I suggest 
that you take up the Etudes by Baermann and 
those by Kessler. The former are a little easier 
than the latter. 


Double Sharp Misprinted for Double Flat 
In playing an operetta recently I found the 
double-sharp sign (xX) used for double flats as 
well. Is this correct? Vs Se en & I 
The sign may be a misprint. But if it should 
occur repeatedly I advise you to make quite sure, 
before taking the misprint for granted, that the 
sign is not, after all, meant for a double sharp. 


How Long an Accidental Affects a Note 

Where there is an accidental on the last beat of 
a measure does not that note resume its signature 
beyond the bar unless tied? The case I speak of 
was in a key of two flats, common time. The 
fourth beat, E, was naturalized and the first note 
of the next measure was E with the flat sign. 
I maintain that the flat sign is superfluous, and I 
should like to know if this is right. M. P. 

You are quite right, theoretically. Neverthe- 
less, the proper tonality-signature of a note that 
was changed is very frequently restated when the 
same note recurs beyond the bar. Though this 
special marking is not necessary theoretically, 
practical experience has shown that it is not an 
unwise precaution. 

The Use of the Pedal for Coloring 
What is the use of the damper pedal ? S. 
Primarily it serves to prolong such tones as we 

cannot hold with the fingers. But it is also one 


of the greatest means for coloring. The employ- 
ment of it should always be governed by the ear. 


Asking Questions of Mr. Hofmann 


in cases of enharmonic t > NIRT : : : : 
ee, on M* HOFMANN is now prepared to receive any further questions that JouRNAL 


These facts, however, should be borne in mind: 
He has already answered questions in THE JOURNAL, and answers to questions already 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the questions 
of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for 
beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight-reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the 
use of the metronome and clavier; the age at which to begin piano-playing. 
should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer by mail. Any questions not already answered by 


him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of THE Lapigs’ HoME JournaL, Philadelphia. 


The Best Way to Work Up a Quick Tempo 


Is it ever a waste of time to practice a piece 
over and over again for months as slowly as a 
beginner and with utmost concentration? After 
having done so, and gradually working up a 
tempo, I then find I cannot play so fast as I want 
to. Is it not wise to begin all over again as slowly 
as possible? I prefer to work this way, but have 
been told that one gets ‘‘stale” studying the same 
music for a long time. 

Do you advise practicing with or without the 
pedal ? 

I can always memorize a piece before I can 
play it fast. Do you advise practicing with notes 
when I already know it by heart? F. M. N. 

Slow practice is undoubtedly the basis for 
quick playing; but quick playing is not an imme- 
diate result of slow practice. Quick playing 
must be tried from time to time, with increasing 
frequency and heightened speed, even at a tem- 
porary loss of clearness. This loss is easily 
regained by subsequent returns to slow practice. 
After all, we must first learn to think quickly 
through the course of a piece before we can play 
it quickly, and this mental endeavor, too, will be 
greatly aided by occasional trials in a quicker 
tempo. As for getting ‘‘stale,” a variety of 
pieces is necessary to preserve the freshness of 
each one. 

Regarding the pedal, I suggest that you use it 
judiciously from the very beginning of the study 
of a new piece; though never in finger exercises. 

The occasional playing of a memorized piece 
from the notes will keep errors from creeping 
in, provided you read the music correctly and 
carefully. 


Memorizing Music by Visualizing 

Can ‘‘seeing” by means of the position of the 
fingers upon the keys (after memorizing by feel- 
ing and hearing) take the place of the ‘‘note 
pictures ” ? M.-H. LG: 

That part of our musical memory which is 
designed as ‘‘ finger memory” does not act optic- 
ally. The eye has to retain the note pictures and 
should not be burdened with more. 


When Tremolo Proves Unduly Fatiguing 


I cannot play tremolo in the left hand for any 
length of time without great fatigue. I have 
tried changing the position of the hand from 
high to low, the sidewise motion, and the quiet 
hand. What is the correct method, and may the 
difficulty be overcome by slow practice ? 

SEVENTEEN. 

The tremolo cannot be practiced slowly, nor 
with a stiff or quiet hand. The action must be 
distributed over the hand, wrist, underarm and, 
if necessary, the elbow. ‘The shoulder forms the 
pivot whence a vibratory motion must proceed 
and engage all the points on the road to the 
fingers. The division of labor cannot be done 
consciously, but should better proceed from a 
feeling as if the whole arm was:subjected to 
an electric current while engaged in playing a 
tremolo. 

One Lesson a Week 

Is one lesson a week inadequate for the piano 
student? M. O. 

It will be sufficient in the more advanced 
stages of piano study. In the earlier stages, how- 
ever, where the danger of forming bad habits is 
greatest, it is best to bring the pupil under his 
teacher’s eye twice a week at the very least. 


How Organ-Playing Affects the Pianist 
Is alternate organ and piano playing detri- 
mental to the ‘‘ pianistic touch” ? ELINOR. 


Inasmuch as the force of touch and its various 
gradations are entirely irrelevant on the organ, 
the pianist who plays much on the organ is more 
than liable to lose the delicacy of feeling for 
tone-production through the fingers, and this 
must, naturally, lessen his power of expression. 


The Best Way to Improve Sight-Reading 

Is there any practical method that will assist 
one to greater rapidity in sight-reading ? 

AMBITIOUS. 

The best way to become a quick reader is to 
read as much as possible. The rapidity of your 
progress depends upon the state of your general 
musical education, for the more complete this is 
the better you will be able to surmise the logical 
sequcl of a phrase once started. A large part of 
sight-reading consists of surmising, as you will 
find upon analyzing your book reading. 

The Best Physical Exercise for the Pianist 

What physical exercises are most advanta- 
geous to be taken in connection with piano prac- 
tice? I have been swinging clubs to strengthen 
wrists and arms, but have imagined it stiffened 
my fingers. H. BE: ¥. 

I am inclined to think that what you imagined 
was not far from the truth. Can you not replace 
the real clubs by imaginary ones? Since club- 
swinging tends to develop the agility of the arms 
and wrists rather than their strength you can 
easily make the same 
motions without the 
clubs; for all exertion of 
force that keeps the hands 
in a closed condition is 
bound to have a_ bad 
effect on piano-playing. 
Undoubtedly the best 
exercise of all, however, 
is brisk walking in the 
open air, for it engages 
every part and every 
organ of the body, and 
by compelling deep 
breathing it fosters the 
general health through 
increased oxygenation. 


And it 
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Style 361 
An entirely new model for 1909 


We can furnish you with an 


vers & Pon 
PIANO 


no matter where you live, with as little 
inconvenience as if your home were 
in Boston. From every view-point, 
Ivers & Pond Pianos reveal supe- 
riority. Our 1909 models, now ready 
for shipment, are masterpieces of 
scientific pianoforte construction and 
are unequalled for refinement of tone, 
beauty of case design and durability. 
Where no dealer sells them, we sell direct from 
Boston. Our new catalogue, just off the press, 
showing the handsomest models we have ever 


mnade, will be sent on request, together with 
an attractive proposition for time-buyers. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Any lamp, kitchen or parlor, 
looks better and gives better 
light, if fitted with a MACBETH 
lamp-chimney. 

My chimneys fit; that means 
no smoke or smudge, no flick- 
ering flames. 

My chimneys are made of 
glass that won’t break from 
heat; that is clear as crystal. 
My name is on every one. 





_My guide, sent free, shows which is the 
right chimney for each lamp. 


MACBETH » Pittsburgh 














Savo Air Moistener 






Prevents Colds, Grippe, 
Pneumonia and insures 
good health by keeping the 
air moist where steain or 
hot water heat is used. 


Your Physician Our Reference 
It hangs on back of any 
radiator, out of sight. Saves 

: your furniture, piano, pictures, 

Price $2.00 etc., from shrinking or the finish 

. cracking. The Savo is recog- 
nized as the best air moistener made. 

? . Use the Savo 30 

30 Days’ FREE Trial {3°,"°° 7°, 

satisfactory return and your money refunded. Order today. 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 

Cor. South Park Ave. and 59th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dealers — Our offer will interest you. 




















| 
Winter Festivities \ | 
intensify the necessity for a perfect com- \Y| ) 
/\\, plexion. Laablache protects from the | 
rough, reddening winds. Refined 
women every where use La- 










Refuse substitutes. They may be 

dangerous Flesh, White, Pink or 

Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or || 

by mail. Sed 10c. for Sample Box. |! 

BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers, | 

Dept. A, 125 Kingston st, / 
Boston, Mass, 








gf \ blache, the wonderful beautifier. || 














ESTABLISHED 1883 


For Every Music Lover 
The Etudes sxsw 


Each issue contains 17 pieces of good instrumental and vocal 
music. Timely, interesting and entertaining reading for 
pianists, vocalists, organists, violinists, clubs and children. 


: -ontains articles by Chami- 
The December Number nade, Emil Sauer, Bloomfield- 
Zeissler and many othercontemporary Musicians. Price, 15c per 
copy; $1.50 per year. 

Send 3 two-cent stamps for Sample Copy 


Theodore Presser, Publisher, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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the baby’s head may then be slipped into the bed, or the nurse may hold the baby, or the baby’s face may appear inside the bonnets. 
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a 7 
Cut on the dotted lines; 
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which boys and girls can make things both useful 
and interesting. It is a material they like,.too. One 
seldom finds a boy who cannot at almost any time 
produce a bit of string from’ the depths of his pockets. 
For most of the articles suggested here any kind of 

$4 cord or string can be used. Curtain cord, which can 
be purchased at any department store for ten cents a ball (small), anc 
macramé, which can be had from any cordage or schoo]-furnishing 
house for twelve cents a ball (large), are both suitable. |The latter 
f Still more attractive, but more expen- 








comes ina variety of colors. 
sive, are the silk or mercerized embroidery and upholstery cords 
which can also be used. For a heavy, inexpensive material, cable 
cord Number 30 is desirable. It may be purchased at a cordage 
house in balls containing one pound each for about twenty-five cents 
aball. It comes only in white, but can be easily dyed any color. 


EFORE attempting to make anything it is necessary to know how 
to tie two simple knots: the overhand knot and the square knot. 
The overhand knot is the simplest knot which can be tied. It is 
very familiar and needs no description. (Illustration I, Figure 1.) 
To join two pieces of cord by this knot, hold both pieces together 
and tie as with a single piece. (Illustration I, Figure 2. ) 

The square knot (Illustration IT, 
Figure 3) is one of the best and most 
useful knots fortying. It is strong and 
neat, and at the same time can be 
untied very easily, which is often a 
great advantage. It is sometimes 
called flat knot and also sailor’s knot. 
Tie an overhand knot first. In tying 
this knot notice which end is crossed 
over and taken around the other. 
(Illustration II, Figure 1, end a.) 
Then tie a second overhand knot, 
being careful to cross over and take 
through the loop the same end (a) used 
thus in the first knot. (Illustration IT, 
Figure 2.) A great many people think 
they are tying a square knot when 
they are really tying what is called 
a “granny knot.” ‘The granny knot 
is clumsy and much more difficult to 
untie than the square knot. It ismade 
by tying with different ends in making 
the two overhand knots, instead of 
using the same end in both. 











I—The “Overhand Knot” 

















II—The Useful “Square Knot” 


OR horse reins made of the loop knot, cable or some other heavy, 

strong cord is desirable. Cut two pieces, one eighteen and the other 
two yards long. Begin with the long piece. Hold one end of it in the 
left hand. With the other hand form a loop and hold so that the long 
end of the cord hangs back of the loop. (Illustration III, Figure 1.) 
Reaching through the loop draw out another one. ‘This at the same 
time ties the first loop several inches from the end of the cord. (Illus- 
tration III, Figure 2.) Then draw a third loop through the second, 
and soon. Each new loop is longer than the last, and must be short 
ened by drawing back the cord. When all but three or four inches of 
the cord is used draw the end through the last loop, thus tying a knot 
which prevents ripping. Then fasten the two ends of the chain 
together with a square knot. Next 
take the two-yard Jength and knot it 
in the same way. This forms the cross- 
piece of the reins, and is tied to the long 
piece at points about fifteen inches 
apart. The knot in the long piece 
should come at the back of the neck. 
Several small bells tied or sewed to the 
crosspiece add much to the reins. Two 
or three crosspieces can be made if 
desired. (Illustration IV.) 





HE neck chain is made of the loop 

knot. A soft, loosely-twisted cord 
is best for this chain. Cut a piece five 
yards and a quarter long, and loop-knot 
all but twenty-seven inches of it. 
Draw the last loop out until it is about 
four inches long. Then bring the two 
ends of the chain together, stretch the 
loop and the short end as shown in 
Illustration V, Figure 1, and tie around 
them with the long end of the cord 
until half the length of the four-inch 
loop is closely covered. ‘Tie the two 
ends together with a square knot and 
cut them short, leaving the loop. 
Twist the part just knotted so that 
it forms a spiral. Such articles as 
keys, watches, whistles, scissors, etc., 
may be attached to thischain. (Illus- 
tration V, Figure 2.) 

















F JR the housewife cut two pieces of 
cord each ten feet long, and one piece 
ten feet six inches long. Lap the ends 
of the longest piece about two inches, 
then tie the other two pieces around 
it with a Solomon’s knot, so as to bind 
| the ends together and form a loop 
about four inches long. To tie this 
knot first arrange and fasten the cords 
with a pin, as shown in Illustration 








V- A Neck Chain 


VI, Figure 1, then cr the cord a over the middle cord b and 
under cord c. Next take cord c under the middle cord b and up 
through the loop made by cord a at the right of cord b. (Illustration 
VI, Figure 1.) Stretching cord b, draw the knot tigh e epei 
a tdliteation. (Illustration VI, Figure 2.) Thi time ; 
cord a is on the left of the centre cord b and the tying 
begins from that side 

When this second part of the knot is tied cut o 
the projecting ends of cord }) and braid a three 


strand braid. Continue the braiding until all the 
is used except enough to form a loop correspondi 
size to the one at the other end. ‘Tie around it wit 
the other cords, making another Solomon’s knot. 

Cut the ends close, and attach a pair of scissors, 
an emery or a thimble-case to the ends, (See Illus 
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UT eight, ten or twelve pieces of cord eighteen inches long if you 
want to make some whip lashes. These are so easy to make 
that they require no illustration. Taking each piece separately, tie 
overhand knots about one inch apart, making the first knot three 
inches from one end, and the last knot three inches from the other 
end. For the handle of the whip find a straight stick twelve or fifteen 
inches long, and bind the lashes to one end with a piece of cord. Ifa 
notch is first cut in the stick the binding will hold more securely. 
Then either wrap or tie around the handle so as to cover it entirely 
with cord. In starting, tie the cord tightly around the lashes close 
to the end of the stick. 


IES for sailor suits from braid of three strands or more can be made 

of any kind of cord or cordlike material, such as tape, laces, etc. 
Cut six pieces, each one yard long, three for each tie. Take two of 
the pieces, place them together, and knot the third one around them at 
the centre. (Illustration VII, Figure 1.) Then braid, using two pieces 
of cord for each strand. 

Stop braiding when two or two inches and a half from the ends, 
and either sew through the cords to keep them from unbraiding or 
else tie an overhand knot. Cut the ends so they are even and fringe 
them. Braid the other tie in the same way, and finally tie them in 
either a bow or a four-in-hand knot. (Illustration VII, Figure 2.) 





TIGHTLY-TWISTED cord or T 

twine is best to make the Jeash fora 
dog. Cut two pieces each three vards 
long, and one piece three yards and six 
inches long. Double the longest piece 
and tie the other two around it witha 
Solomon’s knot (see directions for the 
housewife), three inches from the 
doubled end. (Illustration VIII, Fig- 
ure 1.) Beginning with the outside 
cord on the left (a) weave it over the 
next two cords to the right (c and d). 
Then weave the outside cord on the 
right (b) over the next three cords to 
the left (e, fand a). (IllustrationVITI, 
Iigure 1.) Continue thus, weaving 
very tightly until the whole length of 
the cord except eight inches is used. 
Then tie another Solomon’s knot, 
and separating the strands make two 
three-strand braids from the rest of 
the cord. ‘Tie the ends of the braids 
together with a square knot, thus 
forming a loop forthe hand. (1!lustra- 
tion VIII, Figure 2.) Fasten the loop 
at the other end to the dog’s collar A regular catch can be pur 
chased for the end of the leash if desired; such catches mav be found 
at almost any hardware store. Should one be used cut the three 
pieces of cord the same length, double them, and knot them to the 
catch in starting, instead of forming a loop. 











Vil—Sailor-Suit Cord 














VIll— Leash for a Dog 


AKI knotted portitre curtains for the dolls’ house by cutting 

twelve pieces of cord each a yard and a half long. Double each 
piece in turn and knot it to a stick which will answer for a curtain- 
pole, or to a heavy cord. (Illustration IX.) Fasten the ends of the 
curtain-pole or cord and proceed with the knotting. Using the over- 
hand knot (Illustration IX) tie the 
cords corresponding to those numbered 
2 and 3 (Illustration IX) together 
about half an inch from the knots 
which fasten them to the heavy cord. 
In the same way tie cords 4 and 5, 
trying to bring the knot on a straight 
line with the one just tied. Next tie 
cords 6 and 7, and so on until the row 
is completed. In the next row tie 
cords 1 and 2, 3 and 4, etc., 


, 








together, 
allowing half an inch between the 
rows. In the next three or four rows 
the cords are divided, twelve being 
used for each curtain. The distance 
between the rows of knots in the sepa- 
rate curtains is one inch and a half. 
(Illustration X.) It is better to knot 
one curtain first, then make the other 
as nearly like it as possible. Tie the 
curtains back with pieces of cord, and 
fringe the ends for tassels. Larger or 
smaller curtains can be made by in- 
creasing or decreasing the number and 
length of the pieces of cord. 








eee a small book-bag cut twelve % 
pieces (or any even number) of cord 

each a yard and a half long. Double 
each piece and tie an overhand knot 
one inch from the doubled end. 
Slip a piece of cord through the 
loops and tie the ends to form a loop 
for working. Fasten in some wavy, 
and knot the first row the same as 
for the curtains. 





Complete the row 
by tying the first cord and the last 
cord together, thus making it circular. 








Then make five rows of knots, allow- XI 
ing an inch and a half or two inches 
between the rows. 


A Small Book-Bag 


To knot the last or sixth row, which forms the 
bottom, place the bag on the table so that the knots in the fifth row fall 
together in pairs, one on top of the other. (Illustration XI, Figure 1.) 
Beginning with the pair at the left take one cord from each knot and 
tie them together, making the distance between the rows the same as 
before. (I!lustration XI, Figure 1.) Then take the two remaining 
cords from these knots, and one from each of the two knots in the 
next pair, making four in all, and tie them together 
in line with the knot just tied. (Illustration XT, 
Figure 1.) Continue tying in fours all the way 
across. At the end there will be two cords to tie 
together, corresponding to the two at the beginning. 
Cut the ends, allowing as much as desired for 
fringe. Remove the temporary loop of cord from the 
top of the bag, and make a loop-knot chain or a 


three-strand braid for the drawstring. (Illustration 
XI, Figure 2.) 





tration VI, Figure 3.) 


Vi—The “Housewife” 


Larger bags made in this way are good for shopping- 
bags, but smaller meshes are desirable for these. 
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you have 


some Spare tinte 


The 
Ladies Home 
Journal 
will pay you 
a 


cveckly salary 
for it 





: 
KARLY a quar- 


ter of a million 
people subscribe for 
THE Home 


JOURNAL about the 


LADIES’ 


first of the year. We 
want local agents all 
over the country to 
look after this busi- 
For the 


work we will pay a 


ness for us. 


weekly salary and 
addition a comm >»- 


sion on each order. 


Any woman who can 
spare a few hours from 
other duties can do it. 
No previous experience 
is necessary. “The most 
successful workers have 
been those who never 
tried work of this kind 
until they did so for THE 
JouRNAL. 


If you have even but 
a few hours at your dis- 
posal it will be well 
worth 


your while to 


send us a line. ‘There is 
no expense to you. A 
postal card asking for 
information will bring 
all details and every- 
thing necessary for try- 
ing the work. 


Circulation Bureau 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsy/vania 
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| hree Favorite Gospel Son 
I nree Favorite GOsp 
- . ° v a ° “e . > 
Sung by Charles M. Alexander in His Evangelistic Meetings 
T IS a pleasure for me to select these words and melodies for this page and so fulfill my desire to send the Gospel 
Hymns into the homes of the people, many of whom are denied the privilege and pleasure of singing them in the 
large assembly. I have found that the simple little hymn ‘‘Don’t Stop Praying’’ covers almost every one, as most 
of the people are either perplexed or troubled. Do you see your own need in it? ‘‘Memories of Mother’’ are the 
greatest treasures of earth’s possessions, and in the ‘‘Sparrow Song’’ we 
find a happy rest from weariness and worry in the watchful care of the Christ. Chalu % dlgancly 
9 e 
Don’t Stop Praying 
' 
Words and Music by Edna R. Worrell 
| 
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| 1. Don’t stop wine’ ho Lord is nigh; Don’t stop praying! He'll hear your cry ; God has seni and He is true; Don’tstop praying! He'll answer you. 

| 2. Don’tstop praying for ev-'ry need; Don’t stop praying! the Lord will heed; No pe- ti-tion to Him is small; Don’t stop praying! He'll give you all. 
8. Don’t stop praying when led to sin; Don’t stop praying that good may win; Christ was tempted and un-der-stands; Don’t stop praying! He'll hold your hands. 
4, Don’t stop praying when bow’d with grief; Don’t stop praying! you'll get re- lief; Troubles nev-er es-cape God’s sight: Don’t stop praying! He'll make it right. 
5. Don’t stop praying, but have more trust; Don’ tebp praying! for pray we must; Faith will ban-ish a mount of care; Don’tstop praying! God answers prayer. 
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Copyright, 1906, by Charles M. Alexander. International Copyright Secured. 


























’ Words by Fred.P. Morris Memories of Mother Music by Robert Harkness 
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| 1. My moth-er's hand is on my brow,Her gen-tle voice is plead-ing now; A-cross the years so marr’d by sin What mem-0-ries of love steal in. 

| 2. Once more I see that look of pain, The an-guish in those eyes a-gain; My heart is sad, for well I know My sin has caused this bit - ter woe. 

| 3. While oth-ers scorned me in their prideShe gen- tly drew me to her side; When all the world had turned a - way My moth-er stood by me that day. 

| 4. The mem -o-ries of by-gone years, My moth-er’s love, my moth-er’s tears, The thought ofall her con-stant care Doth bring the an-swer to her pray’r. 
5. I'm com-ing home by sin he- ae For Je-sus loves me e - ven yet; My moth- _ a lometo me The oe er love of Cal-va-ry. 
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Q moth-er, when I think of thee Tis but a step to Cal-va-ry;Thy gen-tle hand up -on my brow Is lead-ing me to Je-sus now. 
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Copyright, 1907, by Charles M. Alexander. International Copyright Secured. 
Hie F iG Qnarrau 
His Eye Is on the Sparrow 
? Words by Mrs. C. D. Martin Music by Charles H. Gabriel 
y ! 
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1. Why should I feel dis - cour - aged? Why should the shad - ows come? Why should my heart be lone - ly 
2.“Let not yourheart be troub - led,” His ten-der word I _ hear, And rest-ing on His good - ness, 
3. When-ev-er I am tempt - ed, When - ev - er clouds a - rise, When songs give place to sigh - ing, 
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And long for heav’n and home? When Je- sus is my por - tion, My con - stant friend is He: His 
. I lose my doubts and fears; Though by the path He lead - eth, But one step I may see: His 
When hope with - in me dies, I draw the clo - ser to Him, From care He sets me _ free; His 
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eye is on the spar-row, And I know He watch-es me; His eye is on the spar-row, AndI know He watches me, 
eye is on the spar-row, And I know He watch-es me; His eye is on the spar-row, AndI know He watches me, 
eye is on the spar-row, And I know He cares for me; His eye is on the spar-row, AndI know He cares for me. 
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I sing be - cause I'm hap-py,...-- I sing be-cause I’m free, For His eye is on the spar-row, And I know He watch-es me. 
i T'm hap-py, I'm free, 
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Co, ght, 1905, by Charles M. Alexander, International Copy? ight Secured. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears.”’ 





The Silver That Will Be 
Given This Christmas 


will be notable for beauty of design and 
for durability if it bears the well-known 
stamp “1847 ROGERS BROS.” To make 
or to receive such a gift is to Anow 
that it represents the very highest 
quality in silver plate. 

The variety of patterns from which 
selections can be made in 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


ware presents a wide latitude for choice. 
It should always be borne in mind 
that no other silver, except sterling, 
affords such meritorious service as this 
famous ‘‘Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


To be had of best dealers every- 
where. Send for catalogue ‘‘A-28”’ 
showing all patterns and designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor. ) 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Meriden Silver Polish, the ** Silver Polish that Cleans 




















PINT WATER JUG (COLONIAL) 

Cut glass of Colonial design has a 
charm, a quaint beauty peculiarly 
its own, but it demands _ brilliancy 
and absolute purity as found ony in 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


No piece without this trade-mark 
engraved upon it Na is genuine. If 
your dealer does not sell 
Hawkes Cut Glass Ae write us tor the 
name or one who does. 


T.G. Hawkes & Co. Corning, N.Y. 


Do You Want 
Greatest Value? 





1k rge 

nm Durlt p bs us 
in th ast 4 ea i _ send oO free inlorma- 
tion at gad ol ) ieadi ng mal ) ill 
of easy pay ee os shippe 
evel — “re ute 
rae ae ‘FROM : po 
tie All prices riu rea 
sonabl Special Bargain han 1 Stein Wi 
Uprig aaa 3 Webers, 2 Lyon & Heals : Price urns 
rebuilt in our factory equal to new ow 
prices leachers and tudents would speenel 
these instruments le today. 


LYON & HEALY 


11 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


Baby and Children’ $ Clothes 


ua Caden fee 
inf ire thing cae i 





“Da inty handmade s of excl 
my specialty, Ms llustrated outfit of 30 
wr 12 short p ith full instruction 
making, only 25 conte. 


Mrs. Ella James, 104 Hodgkins Bldg., Syracuse, 8 Y. 
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Talks 





A 
Doctor 
Wrote 
The 
Acts 


The Acts 
16; 10-17 
20: 4-15 
21: 1-18 
27: 1-28: 31 
Colossians 
4:14 
Philemon 
1: 24 

2 Timothy 
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Saint Luke 
24: 31 
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Saint Luke 
22: 32 
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15: 5 
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The Fifth Gospel 


For JANUARY 3 From Acts i:'1-14 


HE Acts is the fifth Gospel. It tells the story of the life 
fj of Christ in terms of influence. These things Christ 
did by means of Peter and Paul. 

On two occasions the writer speaks of himself: in the 
first verse, where he says ‘‘I,” and in a series of passages, 
beginning with the sixteenth chapter, where he says ‘‘We.” 

“he ‘‘I” verse shows that already he had written a Gospel; 
and, since the third Gospel, like The Acts, is addressed to 
Theophilus, we infer that the writer’s name was Luke. 

The ‘‘We” passages show that he was a companion and 
fellow-worker with Saint Paul; joining Paul at Troas, near 
Homer’s Troy, and accompanying him to Philippi and after- 
ward to Jerusalem and Rome. 

The three references to Saint Luke in the epistles show 
that he was by race a Greek and by profession a physician. 
Alone among the writers of the Bible he was a Gentile. He 
may have been attracted to Christianity by its wonderful 
cures, or by being called to attend Saint Paul. 

The Acts is in two parts, the division being between the 
twelfth and thirteenth chapters. The first part is mainly 
about Saint Peter and his mission to the Jews; the second is 
mainly about Saint Paul and his mission to the Gentiles. 


The first chapter of The Acts falls into two divisions at the 
fifteenth verse. The theme of the first part is the Ascension 
of Christ: the theme of the second is the Election of 
Matthias. 

The physical difficulties of the Ascension are met by the 
fact that the body of Christ after the Resurrection was what 
Saint Paul calls a spiritual body. It is true that we are 
ignorant of the nature of the spiritual body, but it is plain 
that it is not bound by the laws which limit the natural body. 
After the Resurrection Christ appeared and disappeared. 
At the Ascension He vanished as at other times, but grad- 
ually, going up into the clouds. 

Why did He thus go away? (1) Because He wished to 
show the disciples that His earthly ministry was ended. He 
could not have died; that would have defeated the purpose 
of the Resurrection. He could not have gone without a word; 
that would have left the disciples in suspense. (2) Because, 
thus ceasing to appear in a visible form in one place, He 
made it possible for the disciples to realize His presence with 
each of them—and each of us—always and everywhere. 


The next thing was the election of an apostle. The hun- 
dred and twenty electors included the eleven apostles— whose 
roll is here called for the last time; the Lord’s brethren 
who before the Resurrection had not believed in Him; and 
the holy women, who now disappear from the page of Scrip- 
ture. They seem to have voted with the men. 

The address of Saint Peter to the electors is made notable 
(1) by the person of the speaker, who was last heard denying 
his Master; (2) by the self-restraint with which he speaks of 
Judas; and (3) by the account which he gives of the thirty 
pieces of silver. Peter may have regained his place by being 
the first apostle to believe and proclaim the Resurrection. 
As to his self-restraint, read the psalm from which he quotes, 
and see what he might have said. As to the money: did 
Judas fling it back, or did he take it to buy a field? Saint 
Matthew says one thing; Saint Luke (in the parenthesis of 
Saint Peter’s speech) says another. 

Then, after prayers, everybody voted, some for Joseph 
who was called ‘‘The Just,’ some for Matthias; and 
Matthias was elected. 


The immediate work of the apostles was to be witnesses 
as to the fact of the Resurrection. But this was in addi- 
tion to their previous work of preaching and healing. In 
general, they were to set forward the Kingdom of God. 

This Kingdom was promised in the Old Testament and 
expected in the New. It was there conditioned by the fact 
that God’s blessing waits upon man’s obedience: let us obey 
God, and the Kingdom shall appear. But when Christ came 
He found that obedience was understood to mean a keeping 
of ceremonial laws, and that men expected a material, political 
Kingdom. Herein He differed from the Pharisees. He 
taught that true obedience is of the heart, and the true 
Kingdom is a brotherhood of good men. 


TT ccome ole ieres 
longues of Fire 
For JANUARY 10 From Acts ii: 1-21 

HE gift of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost brought that festi- 

val over from the Jewish to the Christian calendar, as the 
Resurrection had already transferred and translated the 
Passover. It sanctions that helpful observance of days, of 
which Christmas and Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July 
are other illustrations. 

This preserving of old days by giving them new meanings 
shows the right way to deal with the institutions of antiquity: 
not by abolition, but by interpretation and enrichment. The 
new wine sometimes needs new bottles: we must be free to 
use new forms and methods for the new thought and life. 
But the great word is: ‘‘I am come not to destroy but to 
fulfill.’’ 

For example, Pentecost commemorated the giving of the 
law on Sinai, and we still recite the law in the old words; but 
we read into the commandments not only the Sermon on the 
Mount but other new knowledge as well. 


The Holy Spirit is God speaking in the soul of man. 
Sometimes His voice is called conscience; sometimes, as here, 
inspiration. Thus in the Old Testament the art of architects 
and the might of heroes, and in the New Testament the 
work of historians, of poets and of preachers, is attributed to 
the action of God. But the reference is more frequently to 
the Spirit as communicating to the soul a vivid and most 
joyous sense of the being of God. 

The wind and fire are symbols of spiritual realities. They 
are the best illustrations which the disciples could find to 
tell about what had taken place. Thus President Finney, 
describing his conversion, says: ‘*The Holy Spirit descended 
upon me in a manner that seemed to go through me, body 
and soul. 1 could feel the impression like a wave of electricity 
going through and through me. Indeed, it seemed to come 





in waves of liquid love; for I cannot describe it in any other 
way. It seemed like the very breath of God. I can recollect 
that it seemed to fan me, like immense wings.” 

As for the tons the account which was given years 


afterward to Saint Luke described them as a gift of lan- 





guages. But Saint Paul says that the tongues at Corinth 
were an ecstatic utterance, expressing a rapture for which 
there were no words in any language. At Corinth the 
bystanders said: ‘*These people have lost their wits.’ At 


Jerusalem they said: ‘‘’They have been’ drinking.” It was 
probably in this manner that Cornelius and his friends 
spoke with tongues at Czesarea, crying out in joy and praise 
unutterable. The men of many nations understood the 
Pentecostal tongues as laughter is understood, and tears, the 
world over. They saw that the men whose Master had been 
put to death were full of a new and wonderful joy. 
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The First Sermon 
From Acts ii: 22-47 


HE immediate instinct of the disciples is to share their 

blessing with their neighbors. Out of the upper room 

of the divine presence they come down into the street. Their 

joy is not complete until they have imparted it to others. It 

is the true motive of social service and of missions, the pur- 
pose of which is to widen the horizon of happiness. 

The persons who are addressed by Saint Peter are Jews. 
He announces that the Messiah whom the prophets promised 
has appeared. ‘The prophets had declared that the Kingdom 
of God would be established among men by a leader, 
divinely sent, called the Messiah. Jesus had declared Himself 
to be this Messiah; but He had been crucified, and that 
tragedy had seemed, even to the apostles, to make His 
Messiahship impossible. This impossibility had now been 
removed by the Resurrection. Saint Peter, therefore, pro- 
claims the Resurrection. 

He shows (1) that the Resurrection was prophesied, quoting 
from the sixteenth psalm; (2) that it was now affirmed as a 
fact by the evidence of witnesses; (3) that it was completed 
by the exaltation of Christ into the heavens, which in its 
turn was (a) predicted by the prophets, and (b) confirmed 
by the outpouring of the Spirit. That is, Saint Peter’s sub- 
ject is the Messiahship of Jesus Proved by the Resurrection. 

This is the beginning of a new kind of preaching. Our 
Lord had preached the Fatherhood of God, and had called 
on His hearers to obey and worship God in spirit and in 
truth. Saint Peter, like Saint Paul after him, preaches Jesus 
and the Resurrection. Thus, for the moment, attention is 
turned from behavior to belief; the emphasis is taken from 
the way to live, and placed upon the way to think. 


Thus far all is within the circle of the Jewish Church. The 
apostles, like their converts, are devout Jews who differ from 
their neighbors chiefly in believing that the Messiah has 
appeared in the person of Jesus. They attend all the services 
and keep all the rules of the temple and the synagogue. 

Even the baptism to which Saint Peter summoned the 
repentant was no new rite, but a familiar Jewish symbol 
which had been already used, not only by John the Baptist 
but also by our Lord’s disciples. ‘There was no thought of 
any separation from the historic church, divinely established. 
The apostles did not dream of setting themselves up as minis- 
ters outside of, and in opposition to, the Aaronic succession. 
They believed that the Kingdom of God was at last at hand, 
and that all good people ought to prepare for its coming by 
being better members of the Jewish Church than ever. They 
believed that they had a special benediction of the Spirit; 
but therein they did not differ greatly from the Methodists 
while, under Wesley’s influence, they remained in the Church 
of England. They were an enthusiastic religious society in 
the communion of the Jewish Church. 


For JANUARY 17 


At the same time, it is plain that the new believers consti- 
tuted a new brotherhood. 

They met together daily, both in considerable companies 
and in groups in houses, for prayer, for instruction by the 
apostles, and for a common meal. And this common meal 
vas sanctified and made sacramental in remembrance of the 
Last Supper. He who sat at the head of the table broke the 
bread and poured the wine, in obedience to Him who had 
said: ‘‘This do in remembrance of Me.” 

Moreover, they held their possessions in common, either 
because they were so intent on the world to come that they 
did not care for the treasures of this life, or because they 
were so filled with the spirit of fraternity that they forgot 
themselves in the needs of others. But this was an informal 
and voluntary communism. They who gave much were 
praised, like Barnabas. They who gave less and pretended 
to give much were blamed, like Ananias and Sapphira. But 
everybody’s money was his own, to use as he pleased. 

These Christian brothers, thus living unselfishly in the 
spirit of Jesus, were uncommonly and continually glad. That 
was the natural result. Something is the matter with the 
religion of unhappy people. The Gospels begin with singing 
and The Acts with smiling. 


Religion and Medicine 


For JANUARY 24 From Acts iii: 1-26 


HE first part of this lesson is the record of a miracle, the 

second is the report of a sermon. 

The miracle was at the same time an act of healing and an 
act of charity. As an act of healing it belongs with the con- 
tinual fulfillment in all ages—and never more than now—of 
our Lord’s command to heal the sick. It is a glimpse intoa 
region of divine love, which is only now beginning to be 
dimly understood, whereby according to the grace of God 
not medicine only but religion, too, is effective for the health 
of the body. Saint Peter spoke to the man’s soul, and called 
upon it to take the mastery of the body, and the soul of the 
man responded. The name of Jesus filled him with a new 
power. And he arose and walked. 

The miracle was also an act of charity. The lame man 
was a beggar. There he lay by the Beautiful Gate, and every 
day kind persons gave him small coin, and the next day he 
was as poor as ever. Nobody helped him out of his poverty. 
It was as if a doctor should visit a patient every week with- 
out making him any better. But the cause of the man’s 
poverty was his lameness. Peter, by removing that, restored 
the man to his place in society. ‘The only effective charity is 
that which begins by asking, ‘‘What is the matter with the 
man?” and, discovering that, amends it. The dole at the 
door does no good. The most helpful Christian is he who is 
helping a few persons adequately, and is sending all unknown 
beggars (and an annual subscription) to a charitable society, 
for expert assistance. 


The miracle was followed by a sermon. A crowd assem- 
bled, and Saint Peter took the opportunity to address them. 

The heart of the sermon was the name of Jesus. ‘‘He has 
done this,’’ cried the preacher, ‘‘Whom ye slew, but Whom 
God raised from the dead. And He is coming again at the 
times of refreshing and restitution, when all things shall 
begin anew and the Kingdom of Heaven shall be established. 
Make yourselves ready for His coming.” 

A notable quality of the sermon was its fine courtesy. 
Here is the same self-restraint which Peter showed in his 
remarks about Judas. Addressing the men who crucified 
Christ, he nevertheless takes them at their best. They did a 
great wrong, but in ignorance, not in wickedness. He does 
not revile them, he instructs them. He remembers how 
Jesus prayed: ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.”’? Many of our divisions in religion might have 
been avoided had men of different minds approached each 
other in the friendly and forbearing manner of Saint Peter. 
He dealt with those who differed from him as he had already 
dealt with the beggar, asking, ‘‘What is the matter?” He 
sought for the cause of their difference. Thus he was able to 
clear away their misunderstanding, and to turn hostile 
unbelievers into friendly hearers, and many of them into 
converts. 











UTICA 
MOHAWK 


Sheets 


and 


Pillow Cases 
(Torn and Hemmed from Their Own Goods) 


The best assurance that a 
woman can have as to the quality 
of sheets and pillow cases is to 
buy them under the brand name 
of ‘‘ Utica’”’ or ‘‘Mohawk.” 

Most women know by experi- 
ence or by information passed 
downfromtheirmothers that these 
are names of sheetings which have 
been standard for years. 

The made-up ready-to-use 
sheets and pillow cases in every 
way sustain the reputation so long 
enjoyed by the sheetings of the 
same name sold by the yard. 

They are made under the most 
exacting conditions as to work- 
manship and cleanliness. You 
get them at the store in neat pack- 
ages—each piece thoroughly ster- 
ilized and laundered ready for use. 





of the same high quality but of 
medium weight, and costs a little 
less than ‘‘ Utica.’’ 


Made up into all standard sizes, both 
hemstitched and plain. 
sizes if required. 
where. 













Also in special 
Sold by dealers every- 


Look for name and label on the hem. 
Sheetings, both “Utica” and 
‘* Mohawk,”’’ are sold also by the yard, 
either bleached or unbleached, in widths 
from 42 inches to 108 inches. 
The Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y. 








Of the two brands, ‘‘ Utica’’ 
is the heavier, ‘‘ Mohawk ’’ being 
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PER DIAPERS 
APPEAL T0 THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


In the tinst kid that ever worea 





paper Diaper Dont [look good 10 you?) 


I HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say 
that. Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a 
perfect absorbent, medicated under the direction of 1e 

to prevent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn 
regular Diaper and destroyed when soiled 
column in their praise, but any Mother wil 


than one cent each. at Factory, or will mail 













5 cts. per 100, 


0 postpaid for $1.00. Also make the famous Whitelaw 
Paper Blankets, Sanitary, Healthful and Warm, $3.00 
per dozen f. o. b. Cincinnati, or two full size as sample by 
mail, postpaid, for One Dollar. Not sold in stores 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. LJ, Cincinnati, O. 




















Bloch Go-Carts 


and Baby Carriages 


-» | A different and better folding 
Go-Cart—lighter in weight; 
easier to operate; comfortable 
springs; limbs and back pro- 
tected. No danger—baby can’t 
pitch forward or out; cart 
can't collapse unexpectedly. 


Ask for the new Bloch Folding Go-Cart and 
insist on the Bloch label. Write for booklet. 


Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory, Philadelphia 
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4 THE special mecting of the 
Charity Club, which is told 
about by our contributor, work-box 
patches and remnants of all kinds 
were on hand, and among other 
things there were several bunches of 
linen scraps, which one of the girls 
had collected when she was plan- 
ning her new summer dresses. The 
girl who first spied these bundles 
of samples had a bright idea. 

‘*Girls,”? she cried, ‘‘it’s neck- 
bows we’ll make today!” 

And in a moment each one had 
two or three linen scraps in hand, 
conjuring and scheming how the 
neck-bows were to be evolved. The 
artistic member of the club began 
drawing little scallops around her 
sample; very soon she had a lovely, 
rose-colored linen bow with eyelets 
and dots in white. The designs illus 
trated in some magazines showed 
many ways of using these and the 
other pieces of ribbon, silk, lace 
and lawn, though the exact designs 
could not always be copied owing 
to the various sizes of the mate- 
rials; still this page shows some 
pretty good-looking bows, original 
and otherwise, don’t you think so? 

Then all of them were christened 
‘*Charity Bows,” and they scld 
like hot cakes for ten cents each. 
The value of this simple little plan 
lies in the fact of its being sO 

easily carried out, practically _ 
out any expense. A table of thes 
bows with a large sign nie at 
**Charity Bows” would undoubt 
edly prove a most attractive and 
profitable feature at a church fair 
or bazar. 
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4@/OR over a hundred 
| years people of taste 
have used Crane’s 
writing papers. They 
©] were the best to be 
had in the early days of the country. 
They are the best to be had to- 
day. They are made in the same 
spot, by the same family, with the 
same standard of quality as in the 
past, and Crane’s Linen Lawn is 
today one of the most popular of 
the famous Crane papers. Crane’s 
Linen Lawn can be identified by the 
water-mark “‘Crane’s.’’ No repu- 
table stationer will offer you any- 
thing else when youask for Crane’ s. 














Grane’ 
edding Papers 


HE stock upon which 
a wedding announce- 
ment is engraved 
should not only be 
beautiful in itself, but 
should have the kind of surface to 
take the engraving best. 

Good judges have found that no 
wedding stock engraves so beau- 
tifully as Crane’s, but this is only 
one of the reasons why the invita- 
tions for every wedding of social 
importance are engraved upon 
Crane’s Wedding Papers. 

Crane’s Wedding Papers cannot be 
water-marked, but the water-mark 
““Crane’s’’ appears inthe envelopes. 























(Crane's 


allin wg) Cards 


O one has succeeded 








a in making a calling 
y card that has the fin- 
\ ish and fineness of 





IB77O* WS} quality found in all 
of Crane’s Calling Cards. 

The cost of calling cards is in 
itself so small an item that no one 
should be deterred from having the 
best because of the slight difference 
in cost, and no one was ever heard 
to question the fact that Crane’s 
Calling Cards are the best. 
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HIS beautiful paper, 
which has obtained a 


wider popularity and 
a greater success than 





any other fabric-fin- 





ished paper at its price, is still made 
in fashionable shades and shapes 
and is still selling wherever good 
paper is sold. 




















Samples of any of these papers 
and cards will be sent on request 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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AHE vear 1809 was notable for the number of men of 
genius to which it gave birth; it seemed as if some 
great inspiring force was at work in the affairs of men; 
as if the progress of the race was to be moved forward 
by a kind of concerted action on the part of the crea- 
tive energy. Among the masters of men in public life 

ne : born in that year were Lincoln and Gladstone; men 
of very dissimilar conditions, temperament and habits of mind, but 
both conspicuous guides of the democratic movement and both types 
of noble character and great gifts consecrated to the public service. 
Among musicians Mendelssohn and Chopin rank as composers of 
sensitive imagination and fresh feeling, and Chopin must be counted 
among artists of original and creative temper. If the year had 
given birth to no other great spirit the fact that it gave the world 
Charles Darwin would entitle it to a place by itself. For many reasons 
give ground for the belief that the author of ‘‘ The Origin of Species” 
influenced the nineteenth century more widely and probably more 
deeply than any other man, and that centuries hence his will be the 
most conspicuous name in an age starred with great names. Add 
to these names those of Tennyson, Edgar Allan Poe and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and the rank of 1809 as the mother of men of genius 
is apparent at a glance. Much will be said during 1gog9 about all 
these men, and readers of THE LApiEs’ Home JouRNAL will find 
profit in making or renewing acquaintance with them. 

A very interesting and timely program for club or private work 
could be made by a review in outline of the work of this notable 
group, with special emphasis on that of the 
musicians and poets, because they belong 
more definitely in the province of club 
study, and because poets and musicians 
can be combined so happily. A paper on 
Gladstone’s work as an author and one on 
his personality; an afternoon devoted to 
Mr. Lincoln’s spoken and written style, 
which showed literary qualities of a high 
order; and a clear, untechnical presentation 
of the underlying conception in ‘The 
Origin of Species,’ with application to the 
different fields of knowledge, would put an 
admirable background behind the special 
study of the poets born in 1809, with selec- 
tions from the music of Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. 

A plan for the study of Tennyson has 
already been given in this magazine; a plan 
dealing with Poe along similar lines will 
be of peculiar interest at this time and is 
attempted here. 





The Truth About Poe’s Personality 


OE, like Blake and Whitman and a few 
Pete: writers of marked personal or 
artistic qualities, has attracted not only 
serious students but also ‘‘cranks” and un- 
balanced people of all sorts, who, by the 
extravagance of their claims and_ their 
refusal to see obvious facts, have prejudiced 
many against a poet who might well have 
prayed to be delivered from his friends. 
In his case, moreover, the question of the 
value of his work has been complicated 
with the question of his weaknesses and 
faults of character; and those who hold that art ought always to be 
teaching didactically have created a wide-spread feeling of repugnance 
to a man of unquestioned genius. 

There is only one standard for the man of common and the man of 
unusual gifts, as there is only one standard for a man in his private 
and his public or business life. A moral offense has precisely the same 
quality in a Shelley, a Verlaine or a Poe as in the most obscure man; 
and it is idle to attempt by any sophistry of reasoning or jugglery with 
facts to make men believe differently. No man is above the law, 
whatever his social or intellectual status. In every case the only real 
and true thing to do is to state the facts and give them their full force; 
the degree of moral responsibility is an entirely different matter, and 
one concerning which no man has enough knowledge to pronounce a 
judgment. The piles of stones thrown at some men and women of 
genius form a remarkable group of monuments to the moral dullness 
of those whose predecessors once stole silently out of the presence of the 
purest Man Who has appeared on earth. 

It is idle, on the other hand, to try to separate a man’s life from a 
man’s work, a man’s morals from a man’s art; when the larger aspects 
of work and art are taken into account—breadth, sanity, authority, 
freshness, adequacy as an expression of a man’s genius—personal his- 
tory instantly becomes a factor of the highest importance in criticism. 
The facts of Poe’s career are well known; they are clearly stated in those 
biographies which are not mere apologies; they very seriously influ- 
enced his productivity; but it is time to assume them as matters of 
common knowledge, to stop exhibiting him as a terrible example, to 
shift the weight of criticism from his life to his art, and to give his 
work its full value as one of the most distinctive and original con- 
tributions to American literature. 


Poe’s Ability as a Critic of Books 


—. work divides itself into three groups: poetry, short stories 
and criticisms and miscellaneous writings. The third division is 
negligible by all save those who wish to make a complete study of Poe, 
or to know the history of American literature in its original documents. 
In his own time Poe was widely known as an editor and acritic. In the 
first capacity he showed a keen journalistic instinct, and his life would 
have led him in pleasant places and been entirely comfortable if his 
will had been in command of his temperament; unfortunately, his 
was a richly-endowed nature without discipline or self-control. Asa 
mpression on a country just emerging 
torically his criticism has importance 
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measure to the education of literary taste in the countn 
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was not a critic of creative quality as were Goethe, Coleridge, Sainte- 
Beuve, Arnold; but he knew the practice of the best writers, he had 
principles of his own, and he was quick to recognize the genius of 
Hawthorne, Bryant, Lowell, Tennyson and Cooper. His critical 
work fills three volumes in the edition of his complete works edited by 
Mr. Stedman and Mr. Woodberry. 


As a Master-Writer of Short Stories 


HERE is reason to think that his prose tales held the first place in 

the affection of Poe, and that he thought them his most important 
contributions to our literature. In point of originality and influence 
they are undoubtedly entitled to this place. They were not without 
predecessors, but in individuality and distinction of workmanship, in 
power of visualizing unreal things and taking possession of the 
reader’s imagination, in daring fantasy and in ingenious invention, 
they still hold a place by themselves. ‘The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” “ Ligeia,”’ touch the high-water mark of creative and artistic 
skill; “Silence” and ‘The Masque of the Red Death” are striking 
examples of the power of descriptive prose to convey the most delicate 
shades of feeling in landscape or background; “The Gold Bug” and 
“The Murders in the Rue Morgue” are the progenitors of the whole 
brood of modern detective stories; ‘William Wilson” pointed the way 
to “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and the psychological story which has 
become so popular of late years; ‘The Pit and the Pendulum” and 
“The Black Cat” stand high among tales of terror. Poe was one of 
the early masters of the art of short-story 
writing, which looks easy and is extremely 
difficult; and he has not only found sensitive 
translators in Europe but has also influenced 
deeply this kind of writing. Concentration, 
intensity, graphic skill are characteristic of all 
these storics. Their writer has stated very 
clearly the principles of their construction: 
“having conceived with deliberate care a 
certain unique or single effect to be wrought 
out” . . . he “combines such events as 
may best aid him in establishing this pre- 
conceived effect.” . . . “In the whole 
composition there should be no word written 
of which the tendency, direct or indirect, is 
not to the one preéstablished design.’ 
These stories, it must be added, never 
escape from the region of unreality; they 
deal with abnormal situations and _ experi- 
ences, and the men and women who appear 
in them are spectres who are realized in the 
imagination with almost magical skill, but 
who never come to life. The most repre- 
sentative of them have been named; they 
are variously grouped in the different 
editions of Poe’s works. 


The Perfect Art in Poe’s Verse 


“THE artistic quality in the tales is supreme, 

so far as our literature is concerned, and 
places Poe among the modern masters of 
technique; their limitations were in the man 
rather than in his art. Ina small group of 
poems the perfection of Poe’s art and genius 
is even more clearly revealed, and in the 
remote future his reputation may rest upon 
them. Up to his time poetry in this country had been mainly descrip- 
tive, ethical or distinctively meditative; and in Poe’s hands it became 
almost purely lyrical, and definitely and of a purpose beautiful. 
Two pieces, “The Raven” and “The Bells,” are probably more widely 
known than any other pieces of American verse; they have, unfor- 
tunately, been the stock-in-trade of elocutionary enterprise so long that 
they have almost lost their significance, like the tunes that are repro- 
duced by cheap phonographs. They are striking poems, very skillfully 
appealing to the ear by well-known literary devices and to the imagina- 
tion by a certain dramatic vividness. They are striking, almost 
magical, but they are not great in either thought, feeling or artistic 
necessity. Like some of the stories they are unsurpassed in technical 
skill, but there is a hint of artificiality about them. “They are Poe’s 
most popular but by no means his best poems, and it is not venture- 
some to say that his poetic reputation will not rest ultimately on them. 
It is likely to rest on the lines ‘To Helen,” “The City in the Sea,” 
“Lenore,” “Ulalume,” ‘Annabel Lee,” ‘‘The Haunted Palace,”’ and 
the well-nigh perfect blending of imagination and art in ‘ Israfel.’’ 
These poems are, in several instances, very slight in thought, but they 
are compounded of the very elements of beauty, and in the region of 
pure song they belong among the finalities. 
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The Best Method of Studying Poe 


O OUTLINE a method of studying Poe’s poetry as poetry would 

be like dissecting the wing of a butterfly. For certain purposes this 
may be profitable, but not for appreciation from the standpoint of 
literature. Poe has suffered more than any other American poet from 
those who hold that every poet must definitely teach through his art by 
presenting a philosophy of life embodied in a group of general ideas. 
It is true, as Arnold said, that one of the characteristics of great poctry 
is the application of ideas to life. This Poe did not do, and for that 
reason he is not in the front rank of the world’s great writers. But he 
is none the less a true poet; and he comes very near being a great 
artist. He is to be studied as preéminently an artist, with definite ideas 
about art and a beautiful skill in applying them. Study these ideas 
and his manner of working them out. One must enjoy Poe as one 
enjoys the song of the hermit thrush, by silently and gratefully listening. 
And the tales are rather to be read than resolved into their composite 
parts. 

The best method is to get a good edition of Poe’s works, either the 
Virginia Edition, edited by Professor Harrison, of the University of 
Virginia, or the ‘Works of Edgar Allan Poe,” edited with biographical 
sketch and with critical introductions by Mr. Stedman and Mr. 
Woodberry. The best of Poe’s poems are accessible in a small volume 
in the ‘‘ Pocket Classics,” selected and divided into groups by Professor 
Charles W. Kent, and the best of the short stories in a volume in the 
same series entitled ‘Poe’s Prose Tales.’”’ The best biographies are 
“The Life of Poe,”’ by Professor Harrison, and “‘ Edgar Allan Poe,” by 
Professor Woodberry in the “ American Men of Letters” series. “The 
Poe Memorial Volume,” edited by Professor Kent, is also valuable. 
Two papers will be found among the critical writings, ‘‘ The Rationale 
of Verse” and “The Poetic Principle,” which the reader who is 
especially interested in the verse of the poet may study to advantage 
for the light they throw on Poe’s literary theory and practice. 


Namdlsn. W. Wr a bed. 
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Purity 1n grape juice 
means plain grape 
juice; that is, juice as 
you find it in the 
grape. 

Purity is lost by put- 
ting in preservatives 
or by adding coloring 
matter, or by diluting 
the juice, or by lack 
of care in any step in 
manufacture. 

Welch’s Grape Juice 
is pure. ‘The juice 
from the grapes we 
use needs nothing to 
prevent spoiling, noth- 
ing to heighten its 
color and nothing to 
enhance its food value. 

The grapes are in- 
spected before they are 
washed, washed before 
they are stemmed and 
stemmed before they 
are pressed. 

They are the choi- 
cest Concords grown 
in the famous Chau- 
tauqua vineyards. We 
have learned how to 
transfer the juice from 
the luscious clusters to 
the bottle unchanged 


in any way. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep 
Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial 
dozen pints, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. i 
forty delicious ways of using 
Welch’s Grape Juice free. Sam- 
ple 3-0z. bottle by mail, 1oc. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N.Y. 
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the Seer 








Right Eyes 








JHE asses had run away. They had found a hole in 
the fence and had got out into the road, and nobody 
knew where they were. So Saul’s father said : “‘Saul, 
the asses are lost. Take one of the men with you and 
if go and find them.’”? And they went in search, Saul 
[7e 3\) and the hired man. And here they looked, and there 
[eee they looked, down this way and down that, in the 
woods a in the fields, but they were nowhere to be found. They 
hunted for them for three days in vain. 

At last Saul said to the servant: ‘“‘ Come, let us go home. 
will fear that we are lost, as well as the asses. He will be anxious.” 

3ut the servant said: ‘‘In the next town there lives a seer. He is the 
wisest man in all the land. He can see through mountains and tell 
what is on the other side, and he knows what is going to happen 
tomorrow and next year. Let us go to him. Perhaps he can tell us 
where io asses are, and which w: ay we should take to find them. 

‘“We ought to bring him some sort of present for his trouble,” said 
Saul. ‘‘ But our hands are as empty as our basket. What can we 
give him ?” 

And the servant answered: “I have a little silver money in my 
purse. That will I give to the man of God to tell us our way.” 

*“Well said,’’ replied Saul; ‘“‘come, let us go.’”’ So they went to the 
next town to find the seer. 

The city where the seer lived lay on the side of a hill, and there was a 
well by the gate; and as Saul and his servants drew near they found 
y young maidens going out with pitchers on their heads to fetch water 

for supper. And they said to the maidens, “Is the seer here?”’ 

And they answered them and said: “He is: behold he is before you. 
This is the day of a feast on the top of the hill, and of a sacrifice to the 
Lord. And already the people are waiting for the seer, for they will 

y not sit down to the table until he comes to ask the blessing. He will 
be coming out of the gate directly. You are just in time to meet him.” 

And as they spoke there came an old man out of the gate, tall, and 
wrapped in a cloak. And Saul said, ‘ Will you kindly tell me where 
the seer’s house is?”’ 

And the old man said: ‘‘.am the seer. Iam Samuel,the seer. Ihave 
beenexpecting you. You must dine with me todayand spend the night.” 

And when Saul said that he must go home, because his father would 
be worried about him and about the asses, Samuel said: ‘The lost 
asses have been found. And you are found also; for I perceive that 
you are he on whom js the desire of all! Israel.’’ 

And Saul said: ‘‘ Why do you speak so tome? My tribe is the leas 
of the tribes of Israel, and my father’s family is es least of the families 
of my tribe. What do you mean?” 

Sut Samuel did not reply; and Saul followed him up to the top of 
the hill, greatly wondering. 
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N‘ JW there was a house at the top of the hill, and about thirty men 
| who had been invited to dinner were waiting inthe parlor. Incame 
Samuel, bringing Saul and his servant just as they were in their dusty 

lothes; and Samuel gave them the best seats at the table, Saul on his 
right and Saul’s servant on his left. And Samuel called the cook and 








said: “‘ Bring me the portion of meat which I told you to set rae for 
And the cook brought in a shoulder of lamb and set it before 
1¢ ' And Samuel said to Saul: “I knewthat you were coming, and 
I sent the invitations I had a place a a portion kept for you.” 
ate with Samuel, and was more and more as tonish 1ed. 
ist the feast was over and the guests went down from the top 
ll to their houses in the city. And Saul and his servant went 
e with Samuel. And as the sun went down, and the cool wind 
z blow in the hot streets and the stars came out, San 
tairs to the flat roof, and there they sat and had « 
er. And Samuel said: ‘‘ Saul, I had adream about y« 
I heard in my dream the voice of God saying m 
is time | yin send vou aman out of the land of Ber jamin, and 
to —_— him King over My people Israel.’ And today, ' 
> gate and saw you, the Lord said in my heart, ‘T} 
mei I spoke.’” 
The xt morning they arose as the sun was coming up over the side 
u And Samuel went with Saul to show him the right road. 
nd as they came out of the city into the open country ° Samuel said 


- servant to pass before us, but you wait here a while that | 
y you what is the will of God.” 
) the servant went on ahead, and they two were alone. And 
I to ok a via! of oil, and poured it on Saul’s head and kissed him, 
d “The Lord has anointed you to be the King of Israel. <i 
Then Saul and his servant went toward home. And two men met 
them who said, “Saul, the asses are found, but your father is greatly 
vorried about you. He issorrowing for you, and saying, ‘What shail 
I «¢ do fe r my son?? ”? 





A\HEN Saul reached home after his adventure with the 
seer he was very silent. Three men had met him by 
the way, one with three kids, another with three 
loaves of bread, and the third carrying a skin bottle 
of wine; and they had stopped and saluted him as 
some great person, and had given him two loaves. 
And down from the top of a hill had come a proces- 
sion of prophets with the noise of tambourines and flutes and harps 
and cymbals, singing and dancing as they came, and Saul had felt 
moved to join them, so that they who passed by and saw him were 
astonished and said: “Is Saul among the prophets?” 

But of all this he said nothing. When his Uncle Abner said, ‘‘ Where 
have you been all this time?’’ he answered, ‘“‘We went to seek the 
asses, and when we saw that they were nowhere we came to Samuel.” 

““And what did Samuel say ?”’ asked Abner. 

“Why, Uncle Abner,”’ said Saul, ‘‘he told us plainly that the asses 
were found.” 

3ut Samuel’s words about the Kingdom of Israel he told him not. 
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RESENTLY Samuel called the people of Israel together and said: 

““You have asked the Lord to give you a King, and the Lord has 
granted your request. This very day, even as I speak, the King stands 
among you. Come now, pass before me tribe by tribe.” 

So they passed before him tribe by tribe, and he chose the tribe of 
Benjamin. And he made the tribe of Benjamin to pass before him 
family by family, and he chose the family of Kish, Saul’s father. And 
he caused the family of Kish to pass before him man by man, but there 
was one man missing. Where was Saul? So they sent men to find 
him, for he had hidden himself. And they found him and brought 
him out, and there he stood before the people, the tallest and goodliest 
man in all the country round, head and shoulders above everybody. 
And Samuel said: ‘f You see him whom the Lord has chosen, that there 
is none like him among all the people.” 

And they all shouted with a great shout, “(God save the King!” 

As for Saul, though he was now a King, he returned the next day to 
his own home and went to work again on the farm, as if nothing had 
happened. He was silent as before, and attended to his own business 
in the field and in the barn, and held his peace. 

At last, one day, news came of the Challenge of the Right Eyes. 
The King was in the cornfield plowing when the messengers arrived, 
and as he came home in the late afternoon, driving the oxen before him, 
he heard a great commotion among the people. 

““What is the matter?’’ he asked. “What ails the people that they 
weep?” So they told Saul the news. 

The men of Ammon, whom Jephthah had fought and chased away, 
had come back and laid siege to a town in Gilead called Jabesh. 
They had encamped around it, so that nobody could go out or come 
in, and the citizens could get no food. So the men of Jabesh said*to 
Nahash, the King of the men of Ammon: “We will surrender the city. 
Only make peace with us, and we will be your servants.” 

3ut Nahash answered: “I will make peace with you on one condi- 
tion: that I may thrust out all your right eyes.” 

Then the men of Jabesh were in a sad plight, and they said: “Give 
us seven days to find help. If at the end of the week there is no one to 
save us, then we will come out, and you shall take our eyes.” 








oer | 
HEN Saul heard of this the Spirit of God came upon him. His 
\ anger was kindled intoa fierce blaze at the cruel threats of the men 
of Reno Instantly he took a yoke of oxen and killed them and cut 
them into pieces. And he sent me sengers, each with a bleeding piece 
of flesh, to all the towns of Israc and the messengers cried: ‘‘Who- 
ever comes not forth after Saul to fight against the men of Ammon, so 


shall it be done to his oxen.” And great fear fell on all the people, and 
they came out with one consent. And word 
‘Tomorrow, b 


was sent to the men of 
Jabesh: y the time the sun is hot, you shall have help.” 
" So the men of Jabesh said to Nahash: “’Tomorrow we shall come 
out to you, and you shall do to us all that is in your heart.” But 
Nahash had no knowledge of the march of Saul. Saul marched his 
army all that night; and early in the morning he fell upon the 
AI monites and attacked them on this side and on that, and chased 
them bac k into the desert, till no two of them were left together. Then 
“Where are the enemies of Saul, who would not have him 
for their King? Let us put them to death.”? But Saul would not 
permit it. ‘‘ There shall not a man be put to death this day,’’ he said. 

So they crowned Saul over again. ‘‘Come,” they said, “let us 
renew the kingdom.”’ And all the people promised to obey King Saul. 











some § aid 


NOTE—These Bible stories are part of a new series which Dean Hodges has written 
for TheJournal. They are sure to delight the children and prove helpful to their elders. 
Two more will be given next month and others in succeeding issues. 
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Fresh-air 
heating 





All fathers and mothers 
agree that if any of the 
family deserve or need a 
room that is just right to 
sleep in and to play in, it is 


the children. It means so 
muchtotheir futures tosur- 
round their youth with the 
healthful conditions which 
come from well-warmed 
and ventilated rooms. 


[\NERICAN: [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


for Hot-Water and Low- 
Pressure Steam Heating warm 
the air without robbing it 
of its purity. There is no 
scorched air, no ash-dust, no 
coal-gases, or cellar-gases to 
work injury to the health, as 
arises from the use of old- 
fashioned heating methods. 


In many cities and in some states the 
law now. compels that all newly built 
schools shall be warmed and ventilated 
by Steam or Hot Water. If your child 
is thus wisely, sanitarily protected in 
school, why not yourself adopt this 
right way of heating your home, since 
the prices are now so reasonable, and 
the outfits can so simply be put into 
homes already built ? 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators are a substantial paying 
investment, as they will outlast the 
building. Their purchase will increase 
the sales and rental value of the build- 
ing, and they will soon repay their 
cost in savings of fuel, labor, repairs, 
and in the lessened house-cleaning 
and wear on carpets and furnishings. 


A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 
$185, were used to Steam heat this cottage 

at which price the goods can be bought of 
any reputable, competent Fitter. This did 
not include cost oflabor, pipe, valves, freight, 
etc., which installation is extra and varies 
according to climatic and other conditions. 
Write loday for valuable book (free). Five 
months of cold weather still ahead! Sales 


Offices and Warehouses throughout America 
and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


DEPT. 25 





CHICAGO 
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The Ideas of a Pie 
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GROW desperately tired of the persist- 
ent prettiness of the female sex. Personal 
adornment has so run to seed in the last 
twenty or thirty years that it is actually 
a relief to see a plain, old-fashioned 
country woman with a calico dress and 
gingham apron, brown hands with just a 
worn circlet of gold on one finger; her hair parted in the 
middle and brushed back, and her quiet face shaded by 
a black calico “slat”? sunbonnet. I wonder whether 
women’s foolish dressing—that absurd‘ lack of humor in 
dressing themselves up in finery which makes the short* 
comings of the physical state so much more apparent — 














ever wears on men and impresses them with fearful ennui 
and disillusion? A woman should never wear anything 
that easily outshines her, but that women do this, and depend largely 
on their toilettes to carry them through, is too well-established as a fact 
to be open to controversy. The only time when a woman can success- 
fully wear dainty and tinted fabrics is when she is prettier and daintier 
than the fabrics, and the only time when a jewel becomes her is when 
her lovely face and sparkling eyes make the beholder forget about the 
ornament. Why women will persistently accentuate the haggardness 
of growing age by wearing delicate fabrics and jewels is a mystery. 

In my eyes every woman’s face has a sort of beauty as long as there 
is left in it a semblance of naturalness. The way for a woman to 
preserve her beauty is to think nothing whatever about it, but just 
go on with the business of life as it presents itself day by day. 
Nothing is truer than that the back is fitted for the burden, and 
we are made strong and beautiful not by shirking burdens, but 
by bearing them with what joy we may. 


ox 


I] Remember Hearing a Man Say of a Woman who was well past 
middle age, and who was a party in a somewhat sensational lawsuit 
over some property: “I tell you, she was a beautiful woman, elegantly 
dressed, her hands covered with rings—and well preserved—by Jove, 
you could see she had never done a day’s work in her life!” 

I felt a sudden faintness at this description, a sinking of the pulses, 
a premonition that my temperature was falling below normal. Do 
you know what I mean? Did you ever get a sudden glimpse into total 
depravity and feel life dying out of you for the moment? 

The little circle of light in which we live in such personal cleanliness 
and cheerful hope and courage as we can muster is always surrounded 
by formless creatures of the darkness, like the wild beasts that prowl 
about a campfire on the desert. Sometimes one gets a green glimmer 
of savage eyes that gives him a scare and shakes the security of his 
self-respect and brings to him strange, unwholesome wonderings. 

I had a sudden conception of this “beautiful woman” over whose 
appearance my friend was so enthusiastic. I saw the servants in the 
hotel obsequious to her lightest wish. I saw the Court impressed in 
her favor, the jury dazzled by her “‘beauty’’—in short, I saw things 
“coming her way,” as they do in this strange world. But this woman 
was a monstrosity, a superfluous, useless, immoral creature, doing no 
good in the world, helping nobody, sacrificing nothing. Was she a 
beautiful woman? Why, certainly not. She was not even good to look 
at except through the mistaken eyes of vitiated judgment. Then in 
fancy I kept seeing in that same hotel a timid country woman. I fan- 
cied the supercilious scorn with which the resplendent head waiter 
would regard her. I saw how she would be neglected and slighted 
because in her personality she bore the marks of a beautiful, dutiful 
life. I saw the tender light in her “‘ill-preserved”’ face a little clouded 
by embarrassment. I saw her shrink aside in the hallway as the 
“well-preserved”? person sailed past with a flash of jewels and an 
insolent swish of silk petticoats. Then came some “unwholesome 
wonderings” that are not good for women. 
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To be Sure, We All Know What Constitutes real beauty in a 
woman’s life, but women are so fond of finery —it so tries their souls to 
have elegantly-dressed women walk by them with the proud carriage 
that fine clothes bring with them. Women are self-conscious creatures, 
and no wonder. If a man were taken and decked out like a bird of 
paradise in colors rivaling Nature he would be ashamed to show his head. 

When women pass middle age and see their personal charms fading 
(or fancy they see them fading—a woman who has arrived at middle 
age should have established a set of charms entirely independent of 
complexion and hair) they seek desperately to atone for shortcomings 
by elegant dressing. I think the most melancholy object in life is a 
fashionably-dressed woman in a costume manifestly too young for her 
and with her face carefully “‘made up” to hide traces of age. Don’t 
do it, sisters; it is a losing fight. Every year will make you more gro- 
tesque, more of an anachronism, less a good, plain woman, which the 
world needs so badly. I was at the State House in our capital city 
some years ago, in the Senate Chamber, with some friends, and 
there I saw a woman—I think it was a woman—coquetting with 
various Senators and other dignitaries. She wasa divorcée, a society 
woman, a suffragist and other things too numerous to mention, and | 
declare I can see her yet with her elaborate costume, her flashing 
diamonds, her wonderful coiffure and her face—oh, her pasted, 
patched-up, ghastly face! I am such a queer mortal that a circus 
clown always makes me cry instead of laugh. Some way, this woman, 
who was rich and fashionable, and who wouldn’t have looked at me, 
made me think of a clown and brought to my heart the old heaviness 
that comes with a sight of “‘motley.””. Her costume was so in excess of 
her personality—there was so little back of the silk and laces, jewels 
and feathers—that she gave one the impression of an effigy. 
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| Like Pretty Clothes on Young and Old. There are certain addi- 
tions to the toilette that are especially charming on women past the 
middle age, but the great trouble with us all is that we wait until the 
last minute before admitting that we are elderly. I hate to see a woman 
assume the elderly too early, and many women do it, especially in the 
country; but there is a gradual and graceful way of taking on age that 
keeps a woinan beautiful as long as she lives. The other night I was 
in a large and well-dressed audience when two elderly women of my 
acquaintance came in. As they walked down the aisle I watched them 
with a feeling of warmest admiration. When I first knew them, nearly 
forty years ago, they must have been young women, but I cannot note 
the change in them. Their personality seemed unc hanged, their indi- 
viduality as strong as ever; they were fine-looking when I first knew 
them and they are fine-looking still. I think the reason for this is that 
they never at any time tried to conceal the marks of coming age. As 
gradually as these marks appeared on their handsome faces they 
adapted their dress and manners to suit them. ( 
sudden disclosures. I wish women would take this lesson to heart, 
and not try with such desperate courage to keep young. It is a mis- 
directed zeal. Our-modistes and dressmakers are greatly to blame for 
the foolish dressing of middle-aged women. They encourage them to 
select gay colors and juvenile styles rather than the quiet colors and 
less-pronounced modes so suitable for those who have left the bloom 
and iridescence of youth behind them. 


There were then no 


Notice, I do not say those 
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who have left youth behind them. We never leave youth 
behind us unless we wish to, but the heart stays younger i 
" g| for not fretting over departing charms and not striving 
‘BI £} to keep up false standards. 
f | One thing, however, I do heartily recommend to 
ey i] middle-aged women, and that is to watch their gait and 
* * carriage and avoid waddling, or allowing that part of the 
2 % anatomy politely called the stomach to precede them 
es pe some six or eight inches as they walk along. This is a 
by = =mere matter of will-power. If you determine to walk 
eI 04 lightly erect you can do so in spite of increasing avoirdu- g 
* io pois. It is so easy to give up to little lazy habits after the 
4A | children are reared and you and Father have fallen into ‘ 
‘Yin TMI ONTTNNT ‘fy the humdrum of going down the shady side of life hand 


in hand. But I think Father still likes to see you a 
“fine figger of a woman,’ and though it never pays to lace in or 
strap down the inevitable embonpoint, it is fine to see a middle-aged 
woman move about with freedom and grace. 


ar 


Many Women—and Men—Allow Their Dignity to sit too heavily 
upon them. I have no great love for dignity. It seems to me there 
are a lot of things like that, which people ought to keep about them 
for emergencies, but which should not on ordinary occasions become 
visible to the naked eye. We should all have a reserve force of culture, 
religion, honesty, veracity, patriotism, virtue and dignity, but not allow 
any of these admirable qualities to keep us from rolling downhill if we 
see a nice grassy slope, or from joining the children in a wild game of 
‘‘Prisoner’s base.” If we did these things oftener we would forget 
about middle age and the necessity for getting through it creditably. 

Several years ago I was visiting at the home of a friend who gave 
a large afternoon reception for me. I stood shaking hands with people 
until I was so tired that when the last guest was gone I fell upon the 
lounge in utter exhaustion. My friend had a particularly bright and 
sturdy little son of four, who I could see had had his eye on me from 
my arrival as a good subject fora romp. As I lay there flattened out 
on the lounge, wondering if I hadn’t better die and be done with it, 
he came up to me, and in the most insinuating tone remarked: “TI bet 
I can pull you off there.” This immediately rallied my departing 
energies, and J retorted—faintly, it is true, but gamely—‘“‘I dare you 
to!” Not being of the sheep-stealing variety he proceeded to execute 
his threat, and fell upon me for a fearful ‘‘ wooling,” from which I was 
rescued by the family, too weak from laughter and exhaustion to 
defend myself, but cured entirely of the “nerves” that had been tor- 
menting me, and restored to my normal condition of tousled hair and 
irresponsibility of conduct. 
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Did You Ever, Returning From a Party or reception, glance in the 
mirror and find you hadn’t been looking so pretty as you felt? It is 
a fearful bump to vanity. Iam sorry women have to be pretty—it is so 
much trouble—but it isn’t half the trouble to be pretty that it is to 
keep up in dressing. ‘To be sure, I never tried this, but it seems to me 
that it would be a dreadfully dreary sort of emulation. 


I do not know 
much about society, but have occasionally had glimpses of fashionably- 
dressed people at summer hotels and once in a way met 


with people 
who tried to dress up to the mark. I 


young women ata 
famous watering-place, who during the week I remained there never 
wore the same costume twice. They were chaperoned by their aunt, 
an old ogress who glared at everybody around lest some hardy aspirant 
to their favor should approach one of the pretty girls. There were in 
all perhaps half a dozen people in the hotel to whom they deigned to 
speak. Every day they came into the public dining-room fearfully and 
wonderfully gowned, ate their meals in silence, and every evening they 
came down into the atrium, where there was dancing, and sat as spec- 
tators with their little group of dignitaries, dancing perhaps once or 
twice with some men who, like themselves, were not mixing with the 
common herd. Now what I wish to ask is, was it not very vulgar for 
them to dress and flaunt their costumes and jewels to dazzle the eyes 
of people whom they held as their inferiors? Was not the enjoyment 
they derived from this the cheapest sort of thing? 

Again, I have met women in boarding-houses who took great satis- 
faction in a pile of trunks in which reposed costumes and all sorts of 
elegant articles for the toilette. One of these, I remember, slept on a 
cot in a little room at the top of a fashionable boarding-house. She had 
been in Europe for two or three years and was going to California. 
She hated to live at her old home in the South, because she said there 
were so few advantages in the quiet country place. She regarded me 
as a coarse country woman, and I, as she passed me in the hall 
in a most resplendent costume, going out to ride in a hired automo- 
bile, regarded her as a poor waif stranded upon the shores of life, 
with no blessed abiding-place and little appreciation of woman’s 
estate and the privileges of it. 


saw two 
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I Think That Many of the Greatest Griefs we have arise from 
women’s insatiable desire to be pretty and admired and decorative. 
If they could only remember that no one else worships their beauty 
quite so much as they themselves do, nor thinks about it half so often, 
it would surely do them good. In recalling the pretty women I have 
known I am shocked to realize how few of them have had happy lives. 
I think of the plain women who have had devoted husbands and duti- 
ful families, and I wonder why the female sex persists in its passion 
for beauty of face and costume. It is a pity for girls and young women 
to be confused and dazzled by the window displays in fashionable 
stores, to see the handsome costumes, wraps and furs that cost such 
inexcusable sums of money. The sight of these things makes a little 
heartache that stays all day kgng, sometimes, and makes us forget the 
blessing of a good husband or the soft caresses of a little child. I was 
looking at a hat last fall and was informed that the price of it was fifty 
dollars. A crowd of young women whose husbands draw moderate 
salaries stood around worshiping that hat. 
short of worship in their attitude. 

“‘T would just give anything for that hat!’? one of them sighed. 

‘My dear,” I said to her, ‘I would not buy that hat if I were worth 
ten times as much as I am; I wouldn’t have it as a gracious gift. Just 
look at it a moment in another light: .see what a foolish, unwieldy, 
unnecessary and really unlovely thing it is, loaded with trimming, and 
with plumes sticking out like feathers on a Friesland chicken!”’ 


5X 


The Girls All Laughed at This and Felt, I hope, a little better, but it 
grieved me to think that our standards of beauty should be so depraved 
that a hodgepodge of velvet and feathers could make a young woman 
miserable! Let us teach our little girls that it is the cheapest thing in 
the world to deck their bodies and “tire” their hair. 

Let us discard mere prettiness for beauties of heart and mind, which 
more than any other thing smooth the path to old age and add charm 
to the face from which the bloom of youth has fled. 
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Really, there was nothing 
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A New-Year Puzzle Page 
By Milton Goldsmith 


T WAS a cold, snappy afternoon, the first of the year. Margery 
Daw was reading when the bell rang. The maid admitted Bertha 
and Alice Lane. 

“Is Miss Daw in?” they asked. 

Margery heard them from the top of the stairs. ‘Happy New Year, 
Girls!” she shouted. ‘Come right up to the library. I’m glad you’ve 
come, as I wanted some one to talk to.” 

For a while laughter, kisses and the laying aside of outer garments 
precluded the possibility of serious talk, but at last the three girls 

z settled down before 
the blazing logs in 
the fireplace and 
compared notes. 

“What did you 
get for Christ- 
mas?”’ asked Mar- 
gery. 

“Less than I 
gave,’ replied 
Bertha. 

Saat) Ss: 8S, 1t 
should be,” said 
Alice. “It is more 
blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

‘“And more ex- 
pensive, too,” com- 
mented Bertha. ‘“‘My best present came from my father. It was 
packed in a box of candy and had the following verse attached: 





“The Girls Settled Down Before the Logs” 


‘*My second you'll find has its birth in my first, 
’Tis often a blessing, yet sometimes accursed; 
’Tis light as this sheet whereon verses I trace, 
But heavy according to what’s on its face; 
?T will luxury purchase and poverty still, 
And change into metal, if so you should will.” 
““A sensible present!” cried the other girls, who at once guessed 
what it was. Can you? (Puzzle No. 1.) 


““T GAVE away just twenty-five presents that cost exactly twenty-five 
dollars,” said Margery. 
“Did each cost a dollar?” asked Alice. 
“Oh, no! To my girl friends I gave gloves at two dollars a pair: to 
several young men, scarfpins that I bought at a bargain for a dollar 


HARLIE was soon seated with the young women around the 
library fire. 

“What did you get for Christmas?” asked Bertha. 

“Nothing for Christmas; but for New Year’s my friends all gave 
me the same thing.” 

““What’s that?” asked the girls in chorus. 

“Something the first syllable of which suggests an increase of one’s 
possessions, but the second syllable diminishes them. While the second 
is usually attractive, the whole is as a rule distasteful. It is easy to 
give, but hard to take.” 

“Oh, I know,” interrupted Margery. “I got some, too.” (Puzzle 
No. 4.) 

“Did you profit by the gift?’’ asked Alice. 

“Certainly; I’m going to turn over a new leaf during the year. 
I’m going to economize, and shall begin on theatres. You know 
what an ardent theatregoer I 
am. I’ve calculated that by 
cutting down my visits by one 
a week, and taking balcony 
seats at just half what I have 
always paid for seats in the 
orchestra, I’ll save just twice 
as muchasI shallspend. You 
can see from that how often IJ 
go to the theatre.” 

How often does he, and at 

what price? (Puzzle No. 5.) 

“T have a similar economy 
in view in regard to ice- 
cream soda,” said Margery. 
“By cutting down my indul- 
gence in that luxury by 
one-third, and going to a place I know where the cost is one-half, I 
shall save a dollar every five days. You can tell from that just how 
many glasses I drink in a day.”? (Puzzle No. 6.) 

“By-the-way,” said Bertha, “we have received from my cousin 
Horace, out in Colorado, a typewritten letter in which there’s some- 
thing we don’t understand. He says: 





“*T Shall Besin 
on Theatres’ ” 


‘““*T received two fine rikles with which I expect to do a lot of filling.’ 
Now what can he mean by that?” 

Charlie studied the letter for a while, then laughed heartily. “Why, 
it’s easy,” he said. “The writing-machine has made a couple of slips. 








each; and to the children of the family, handkerchiefs at fifty cents 
apiece. Now tell me how many of each there were.” (Puzzle No. 2.) 

Said Bertha: ‘I did some clever Christmas shopping. Blank and 
Company had some dressing-sacques of pink silk, beautifully em- 
broidered. I bought one to give away. The next week the price was 
reduced and I bought a second. Last week the price was even lower, 
and I bought a third. In 
making reductions the firm 
always used the same three 


Transpose two letters and you have the solution.” 
Which two words were misspelled? (Puzzle No. 7.) 


ARGERY’S grandmother entered for a moment: a dear old lady, 
who wished the company a Happy New Year. 
“What a stately, well-preserved woman!” said Charlie, after she 
had gone. ‘‘How old is she?” 
“We celebrated her birthday yesterday and discovered that her age 
was just four times the sum of the figures contained in the year of her 


vor figures differently arranged. birth.” 
~ } I found that the cost of the “Dear me!” remarked Charlie. ‘She looks ten years younger !”’ 
ft if three sacques averaged Can you tell the old lady’s age? (Puzzle No. 8.) ; 
j ‘ Y , exactly $6.66. You can see I think we must go,” said Bertha. “Can you tell me the correct 
{ ‘Wi a a from that what the price of time, Mr. Speedwell ?’ Charlie looked at his watch. “The minute- 
je * each was before it was re- hand is as far from six as the hour-hand is from twelve. In fifteen 
eZ duced.”’ (Puzzle No. 3.) minutes the minute-hand will be as far from twelve as the hour-hand 
BL While they were discuss- was from six three 


OWS) awow ” ar 
(Puzzle No. 9.) 


ing this topic the bell rang 
again, and Mr. Charles 
Speedwell was admitted. “*Is it as late as —{) o/ + 4S 
“Ts Miss Daw at home?” that?” exclaimed 7 
he asked. Jertha, getting up. 
“She is,”? cried Margery “Then we certainly 





“*T Did Some 
Clever Shoppins’”’ . ae 





from the landing. must go.” ; Naser 

“T came to wish you a Happy New Year!” said the young man. “Tll escort you } 
“Thank you! I wish you the same! Bertha and Alice Lane are if you will permit J 

here.”’ ° , me,” said Charlie, { 
“That’s good. The more the merrier,” said Charlie. “fas it is quite 4 \ 
“Come right up. I don’t like to talk to any one so far beneath me. dark.” NY 4 l7 

There’s a difference between a man looking upstairs and one walking With many cor- / TOK 

up.” dial wishes for the ba fi] | f \\- ; 
“Indeed! What is the difference?” year 1909 Margery ‘Hs ~~ | Yen 
“Why, one is staring up the steps and the other is stepping up the bade her friends a weg = 


stairs.” warm good-by. “Charlie Looked at His Watch” 


Answers to the November Puzzles a 

: | Read These Positive Directions 

Miss Anne’s Puzzle Schoo! 

Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than 
January 2, and not later than the morning of January 7, 

The correct solution of these puzzles will be published in the March 


JOURNAL. We cannot answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 


1: First Class 8, Second Class 12, Third Class 16. 
: Sarah 10, Tom 11, Maud 12, Jack 13 3: 987654321— 45 
Sam 12, Mary 13, Julius 14, Fanny 15 123456789 -- 45 
864197532. 45 


ae 


4: Boviioos a: Aden Xi Add OY Send in a complete list of answers, and let us have, in not more than 


6: Easton 7: Needles (s) 8: Manslaughter twenty-five words, your idea as to the best short story we published in 
9: Delight Affright Aright Night Plight Wight 1908. For your skillin solving the puzzles, and for the originality, neat- 


10: Hot-ten-tot ite Hazards 12: Hard-ship ness and general care shown in your answer, we will give: 
° > - . afc Z-. c » * 


A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in 
the judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the best-prepared slip; 
$10 for a correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a correct list 
and the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 
rewards in all, amounting to $87. 


PRIZE-WINNERS 
First Prize—E. W. King, Illinois. 
Second Prize—Maud Winnington Ingram, England. 
Third Prize— Maud T. Lewis, Virginia. 


The privilege of competing is open to all. The following form of answer is sug- 
- . . gested, though not required; but the use of these blanks will simplify and expedite 
O > > . nee V: Me Tey | r -_ . ic pei phi . a . 
ther Prizes Florence Van Cleef, New York; Mr R. W. the examination of the answers, Mail your answer to 


n, Wisconsin; J. H. Bronson, New York; Irma Barne 


’ 


Illinois; Mrs. A. M. Lambert, Rhode Island; Bertha L. Rounds, The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 
New York; Arthur F. Grenell, Michigan; Mrs. F. Minnie Collett, ee 
New Jersey; Dr. Albert G. Miller, Pennsylvania; Alma L. 

Johnston, Wisconsin: Minnie A. Tindell, New Je rsey; Mrs. E.R. New Year’s Day Puzzles 

Ce er, New York; Mrs. N. F. Hopkins, Pennsylvania; Marjorie | 

Edwards, Minnesota; Amy Edith Bass, New York; Bertha 2: gloves, pins, handkerchiefs 
Zar New Jersey; Margaret C. Boss, Canada; Leonora aE he oe : k 

Donohoe, Pennsylvania: Laura L. Haney, New York; Louise : Original price Reduced to and 

H. Rullmann, New York; Mrs. L. A. Levsey, Rhode Island; 

| 


roline Kidder, New York; Mrs. William D. Carmichael, North 7. oe 
C arolina; Bessie S. Farmer, Canada; Mrs. George W. S¢ hieck, : : 
sew York; Frances M. J. Manahan, New York; Eva K. years 9: o’clock 


1 
3 

John G. Holmes, Canada; Anna A. Root, New York; 4: 5: times at each 
6 

Woodman, New Jersey; Mrs. M. F. T. Souther, Ohio; Lula J. . 








Saxton, New York; Emma F. Skinner, New York; Emmet | Name 

A. Bish, Indiana; Anna F. Meara, Iowa; Cornelia W. Owens, 

Kar as; Charles R. Whittier, New York; Marie Gueringer, | Address 

ew York; Theodore A. Funk, Illinois; David S. Pond, New 

York ee Zimmerman, Pennsylvania; William E. Chandler, 

New York: er cP sean. eaoegiank mare see len Prien 

Mare York: oe T pis balk Nee vok: Bc . Your Idea of Our Best Short Story May be Written Below. 
D. Blake, Pennsylvania; Anna Chandler, New York; Robert | Use the Margin if You Wish. 

G. Menner, Pennsylvania. = — 








lies flat on 


the brush 


Delicious in flavor, 
delightfully cool and re- 
freshing. | 
Cleanses antiseptically 
and thoroughly. 


More convenient, efh- 
cient, less wasteful than 
powder or liquid. 


We couldn’t improve 
the cream s0 we im- 


. proved the tube. 
: A sample mailed for 2 cents. 
“COLGATE & CO., Dept. H 
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This Bungalow of Five 


Rooms Cost $1530 i) 
By Helen Lukens Gaut | | | 


| } | i ’ ~ ceeeanneen 


oe : 
[porcn pisibeaomiol = HIS charming bun | 


















































galow, which was | | 
oes recently built in Pasa- 1 | 
4 DINING: dena, California, illus- | 
: i. _\ ROOM BEDROOMA trateswhatcanbedone = | A Shi ed B ] : 
@ KITCHEN 12'0°x 140" 100xIFO" with limited means and 1 | Re) rH nei ) | uns 2a! O*V Y 
a generous display of | i | ™ 
good taste. It is sub- i} B ilt for $2750 
stantially built, and H | Uli v DRAWN BY GEORGE A. NEWMAN 
| while entirely suited i | 
foruse inany moderate | By Helen Lukens Gaut C bail ‘, 
\LIVING-ROOM climate itwouldrequire | | 1 | , A oncre te Bun 2AlOW A 
| 4’ 14°0°Xx18'0" an inner tages to | | | Bal adel <—_ - 
keep out the cold of the s bun- E ti te 4 t lan 
— BEDROOM North. The exterior . on galow was shown in S| Ime LUG « 0 Nea 
aa ° walls are of six-inch | Ea ak con e 
PORCH rustic siding with the | | ovember, 1906. AS 
®) 10'O"°X15'0" J gable ends and roof of | | prsntaneui UW so many inquiries 
| shingles. Heavy rustic were received about 








itat that time it was 
decided to publish it 
again indetail giving 


KITCHEN 
| 9'O"X12'6" 


timbers support the 
—— eaves, which project 


The Floor Plan is Honest and Simple four feet beyond the | H 












HALL 














wall-line. The foun- | | . BEDROOM /| _ anestimateand floor 
dation is laid up in cobblestones and the front steps are of cement. | | PANTRY | 10'°O"X15'6" plan. The house is 
| Around the porch is a rail two feet high, which is built of rustic j \5 O°X106) compactly planned, 
| slats ten inches wide, set two inches apart and topped with a | a 3 complete In every 
four-by-eight-inch plank. This makes a fine rest for potted | | . detail, and serves as 
plants. On the north side of the house, adjoining the front 14 i f an one nbin’ example 
| porch, is an interesting porte-cochere of heavy rustic timbers. | | DINING-ROOM LIVING:ROOM q of the _ home for 
| The body of the house is stained a moss-green and the window — | 1 120°x15'0" | 15'O"X' 24'0" iy = moderate-sized 
ee Se at ; Sire : ‘ ye nee . : : family. When it was 
casings are painted a light cream. These contrasting colors uly. Wi S 
| are pleasing as well as cool and clean looking. Inside, the i s I! built in Southern 
floors of the living-room and dining-room are of oak and the | = a a or California, the orig- 
other rooms of Oregon pine. The mantel in the living-room is | PORCH /00°x24°0" | inal home of the 
i built of red-brown brick with two wide wooden shelves, and the | | There is Plenty of Closet Room bungalow in this i 
}| fireplace is bordered with eight-inch squares of cement toned to | 1] country, the architect i 
|  awarm gray color. In the dining-room the walls are paneled to — | || was told to put in plenty of windows. And he did it — the living- 
the plate-rail, and between the panels the plaster is stained a room and the dining-room each having six large casement 


dark red. Above the plate-rail a light green tint is effectively windows. A home like this is truly irresistible and after seeing 











a | |} one you are never quite satisfied until you have one of your 
used. Designed hy Alfred Heineman. | ae Foe Se q R y — 
i own. — Designed by C. W. Buchanan. 

ACTUAL Cost oF THIS BUNGALOW 

Lumber .... P -« § 65) Hardware oe Se 98 

WALIWOPK «6 os ane, 2 ns 323 Blectricwork...... . 45 

Carpentry ... , 619 Tin and galvz anized i iron. 50 

Masonry and plastering . 411 Plumbing. . . ey ae 323 

Painting ......- +. 230 Motalea vs iss 2 9. $2750 
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“HE cost of concrete ——s 
construction under 
| usual conditions is 


<i => : 










DOWN ENTRY 6 0%9 


comparative cost is still 
further reduced. The 
| 
| 





~ about as cheap as ordi- Shak. a 

| nary frame construction. ; 
| Should sand and gravel | -— | MAID 
be found on the lot the ROOK 
































C iti r = UP 
A Detail of the Porch and the Front of the House per el pag - ks een a. 
crete for this house 7 
should be four parts | ofXE It 
| sand and gravel, four lm DINING £ /x%4y 
| parts cinders (stone) || ROOM _— FOUNTAIN 
| and one part cement. "| 10'0'X12.6 \ ee ce 
The exterior walls from | | cou is | 
| cellar to roof are of four- g 200K 206 
| inch hollow concrete ae 
blocks made by a con- LIVING:ROOM a 
crete machine, furred on ~ ‘ + 
the irside, with the PL, 
' exterior side of the 
blocks floated over with 
a half-inch cement - 
stucco plaster, thus giv- TERRACE 
ing a monolithic surface. 100° WIDE 
All partitions are con- L : = 7 
structed of the four-inch a 
hollow blocks and plas- : 
tered directly to the This i Cleverly+ 
| blocks, inserting wood 
blocks where all wood finish should 
| The floors and ceilings are framed wit! ruce tin 
i The Living-Room, With a Glimpse of the Dining-Room bers and the roo! is of shingles. Cypress Is ee 
for the wood finish, and the floors throughout 4! 
ee pee of hard pine, excepting the court, which 1s of brick 
ACTUAL Cost OF THIS BUNGAT This court is well lighted by a large sk ht, wit 
samen . Bue bel > ee Sash and doors . . $ 82 some of the sashes movable for ventilating pul 
areal ee sale a see need ce _ poses. Also, this skylight is so const! ted poe 
ta = ts i - one ste ii | 3 . it can be removed in the summer sea n. uals ( 
OE arena |, ne ae laundry, furnace, coal-bins, etc., which h ive f — 
<n haa EE 5 and walls of concrete —the latter whitewashe 
| .* t oF _——~——- 
LL KG aS as. hI CIE pai I NA ANTS Be AE ce ee TES FE | Co Fi EOPMORGES OE TRE KS aE 
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fete A BUNGALOW 


2 in Cost From $1400 to $3000 
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This One Cost $2260 


in California 
By W. H. Hill 


HIS is a fine ex- 

ample of atypical 
Californiabungalow, 
which could be built 
anywhere, having 
low, rambling roof- 
lines and wide, pro- 
jecting eaves. The 
Special inside fea- 
tures of the house 
are the massive 
cobblestone fire- || ‘DINING: LIVING 
place in the living- ROOM i ROOM 


room and the combi- \1ax200° i" 140 x200" 
nation sideboard ; 


and china-closet 
which is built in 








| 


acrosstheentireout- J . — afl 
side wall of the |j| i; PORCH |, it | 
dining-room. These oe 2 = 
two rooms are ‘ aia | 
thrown together so i; | 


as to give the effect 
of one room with a 
broad arch between. The pergola is reached from the living- 
room by a series of French windows. Under the kitchen there 
is a small basement, and in the attic is a large, well-ventilated 
storeroom. The two chimneys are built of clinker brick and 
cobblestones, Designed by A. S. Barnes. 


The House is Carefully Planned 


ACTUAL Cost oF THIS BUNGALOW 


Lumber ... ae . $ 650 Plumbing tntits. «a S22 
Sash and doors. . ; é 200 Hardwate ees _ 60 
rh irdwood floors . . ; 150 Painting ; ak ee 175 

carpentry .. : 350) Electric work . . rae 35 
‘ean and pli istering Bs 390 Total $2260 











All the Rooms Open 


are located under the 
kitchen and dining-room. 
All the walls and ceilings 
should be given one coat 
of plaster with a rough 
finish. The walls may 
then be tinted to suit 
individualtastes. A 
large, flat brush should 
be used in putting on 
these tints while the 
plaster is still wet, in 
order to incorporate the 
color in the plaster 

The simple rectangu- 
lar form was used for 
the plan of this bunga- 
low, which has the ad- 
vantage of being most 
economical to build and 
occupies the smallest 
cubic area for the large st 
amount of inside space. 


NotrE—Any one inter- 
ested in the plans of this 
house can get all informa- 
tion, including specifica- 
tions, from the architect 


Mr. Homer Kiessling, 4320 
Washington Street, Boston, 
building varies in different 


circumstances. The estimate 


of materials in the Eastern 





Roofing a e $ 199 
Painting . 65 
Hardware ..... 69 
Plumbing . 240 
Heating (furnace 100 
LE sc atniad tener Ss 55 
ee Pe ee ee 20) 

$3000 











Looking From the Dining-Room Into the Living-Room 



































bungalow was built, ah 

labor averages about TH 3 
$4 a day. It stands BEDROOM a 
onacity lot 50x 150 feet. 110x180" 


























R ooms for $19 80 
By Helen Lukens Gaut 


N PASADENA, Cali- [closer] 
fornia, where this an 











If built in a tropical 










climate it might be well \ 

to raise the foundation 

somewhat to allow more = | DINING- 
ventilation under the | BEDROOM [> ROOM 
floors. The outside IVG'X1#0" [Oo 


| 13'0"X 140" 
window and door cas- | 
ings arerather unusual, 
being narrower at the 
top than atthe bottom. 
This avoidance of abso- 
lutely straight lines is # LIBRARY 
very agreeable in a (| //'0°x1#'0" 
house of this character. 
The front door shows a 
nice touch of originality 
in design. It is made 
of oak with a narrow 
cross panel of diamond- 
shaped lattice setabove 
a large wood panel, the 
plainness of which is 
broken by two wide, 
square-edged slats put on to form an X. The gable ends are 
covered with shingles and the whole house is stained a dark 
brown. All the timber work is rough, including the porch 
railing and the pergola porch roof and its supports. To be 
effective these timbers must be heavy and substantial. The 
interior of the house is plastered throughout and the walls of the 
dining-room are paneled to a height of six feet with six-inch 
boards of Oregon pine. The spaces between the panels are 
tinted a rich dark red and the top walls and ceilings are tinted 
a warm cream. These two colors are separated by a wide plate- 
rail. D 
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LIVING; -ROOM 
16" o"x19' 0" 
| | < 














The Rooms are All Well Placed 


esigned by Alfred Heineman, 


i st 








The Front Porch, Showing Pergola Roof and Supports 





The Furniture of the Living-Room is in the Mission Style 


ACTUAL Cost or THis BUNGALOW 


Lumber : . $ 605 Plumbing a $ 
Flooring - 95 Painting 

Sash and doors ; . 130 Hardware 

Carpentry 325 Electric work . 

Masonry and plastering 335 


TO S46 oa. Naw $1 
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VFLASe 


By Frederick Taylor Frazer 


HOST of the perplexities that men encounter arise from 
a confusion of the schemes of dress. These are four 
in number, namely, formal day dress—the frock coat 
and the black cutaway, the latter being the less dig- 
nified; informal day dress—the sack suit and the 
English walking-coat; formal evening dress—the 
swallowtail; and informal evening dress—the evening 
jacket or Tuxedo. By common consent the dividing hour between 
day and evening as affecting men’s clothes is six P. M. 

At once we realize the need of some definite rules to enable us to 
discern between the formal and the informal occasion. That is the 
first and greatest stumbling-block. In most cases the presence of 
women stamps an affair as formal. Specifically, when an invitation 
is issued, when there are to be introductions, when any one is being 
honored, or when there is anything partaking of the nature of cere- 
mony, the affair is formal. Weddings, balls, receptions and the opera 
are invariably formal. 


Se THE other hand, the play—as differentiated from the opera 
dinners and calls may be either formal or informal. If one is 
attending the theatre with relatives or close friends informal dress will 
serve. If one is to make new acquaintances or to have supper after- 
ward only formal dress is proper. 

House dinners usually become informal when the participants are 
intimates, persons who frequently meet in a social way. The stiffness 
of ceremonious attire would only tend to dampen spirits, and rob such 
gatherings of much of their pleasure. But when cards are sent, and 
when persons outside the “circle” are to be presented, only formal 
clothes are permissible. The same applies to the dinner or late 
supper at hotels or restaurants. For stag and club dinners the tailed 
coat is essential only when a notable guest is to be entertained. Other- 
wise the evening jacket is worn. 

These specifications will throw light upon the considerations on 
which one’s decision should be based. When one ascertains before- 
hand that the women are to wear formal gowns and jewelry there is no 
uncertainty. Indeed, a woman’s verdict concerning the character of 
an event she is to attend may be taken as final. Two facts must be 
borne in mind in any circumstances: a man should conform to 
such standards as he knows will prevail whenever there is any general 
agreement or accepted usage, or whenever adherence to the strictest 
mandates of the mode would render him conspicuous. But when in 
doubt he should choose the ceremonious scheme; an excess of formal- 
ity is the lesser evil, while dressing beneath the dignity of any occasion 
may be regarded by host or hostess as a social affront. 

Particular men don the Tuxedo for dinner and for lounging after 
sundown. Some one has aptly dubbed the Tuxedo a dignified 
smoking-jacket. The fact that it is so misused, even to the extent of 
being put on an equality with the swallowtail, merely evidences how 
widespread is the popular ignorance of its rightful place. In a word, 
it bears precisely the same relation to evening dress as does the sack 
suit to day dress—an informal garment, no more than that. 
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OT infrequently one must elect a substitute for the garment which 
fashion ordains. In sucha situation the average man flounders in 
a maze of doubt. An appreciation of the distinctions cited will often 
suggest the solution. For instance, if one were attending an evening 
wedding, and for some reason the swallowtail were not available, the 
alternative would be the frock coat, which likewise is of the formal 
scheme; that lacking, too, the black cutaway; and in an extreme case 
of dearth of appropriate clothes the black sack suit with white waist- 
coat. On the other hand, if the function included a dance, a sense of 
suitability would suggest the Tuxedo, because the frock coat and the 
cutaway would seriously interfere with ease and freedom of movement. 
While you may in this manner substitute a day garment for an 
evening one you cannot reverse the proposition, because no circum- 
stance warrants the use of evening clothes, either formal or informal, 
before dark. Thus you could not substitute the swallowtail for the 
frock coat at a day wedding, nor the Tuxedo for the sack suit at an 
informal day affair at the club. 


hice aan at D\e ; 
Correct Dress 
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ONSIDERING the accessories we find that each distinct scheme 
of dress has its own accompaniments. Let us begin with the hat. 
The derby, the Alpine and the straw hat are informal. They therefore 
go with the sack suit and the English walking-coat in the daytime, and 
with the Tuxedo in the evening. Few men go astray in this connection 
with day dress, though occasionally we see elderly men, in particular, 
wearing a silk hat with a sack suit or a walking-coat to business—a 
most ridiculous practice. Multitudes of men affect the silk or the 
opera hat with the evening jacket. This is incorrect, because these hats 
are formal and the jacket is not. It is in bad taste, because a tall hat 
and a tailless coat form an incongruous combination. ‘The only con- 
dition under which the opera hat accompanies the Tuxedo with some 
slight justification is when the wearer is to remove it immediately upon 
doffing his overcoat. Many men do this in the belief that the collaps- 
ible hat lends a bit of dignity to accord with the white expanse of shirt 
front while en route. But the practice is not precise, and the precau- 
tion stated is of itself an acknowledgment of the fact. Quite the 
smartest hat to go with the Tuxedo is the silk derby, an innovation 
now favored by the best usage. 

There are three collars for formal day and evening wear: the poke, 
the lap-front and the round-cornered wing style; and two collars for 
informal wear: the fold—or turndown—and the pointed wing. 

Cravats, likewise, have particular uses, according to both shape and 
color. Almost any public assemblage will reveal men wearing the 
black tie with the swallowtail, which is improper, as only the white tie 
is approved. With the Tuxedo the tie may be either pearl or black, the 
former being preferable as a newer development of fashion. It shows 
a regard for the niceties of dress to have the evening tie of the same 
fabric as the waistcoat. Delicate tints, such as pale lavender, green 
and tan, are allowable for the Tuxedo tie and waistcoat, though 
scarcely suited to other than young men. 

For many years the four-in-hand was confined to informal day use, 
but of late it has been elevated to a higher realm, and now is indorsed, 
in white, gray and tints, for wear with the frock coat and the cutaway. 
This deviation from former custom has been due to the partial eclipse 
of the Ascot, which, however, is still preferred for weddings. A tie 
(bow) should never accompany a skirted coat. 


EPARATE cuffs are always bad form. Many fastidious men have 

the collar attached tothe dress shirt. This idea, having no merit and 
some disadvantages, is adopted, like many another, merely because 
it is “different”? and too expensive for ‘the crowd.” Double cuffs 
are very smart for evening shirts; but they will stand no more than 
four trips to the tub and look presentable. On linen and flannel 
shirts the fold-back cuff is needed to impart the desired degree of 
“body” to the starchless sleeve-end. 

With the swallowtail and the frock. coat plain black half-hose or 
black with self-colored or white clockings are worn, never the fancy 
kind. The gloves for ceremonious usage are white with self-colored 
backs—that is, white embroidery. The best form ordains white buck- 
skin gloves for formal evening street wear, and white kid indoors. 

Some egregious mistakes are made in the use of jewelry. A cravat 
pin should never be worn with a bow tie. To insert a cravat pin in the 
shirt front is inexcusable. Jewelry sets are much in evidence this 
season; the cuff-links, studs, cravat pin and waistcoat buttons are 
alike in shape and color. 

Oddities in dress are to be avoided. Exceedingly few men can 
“carry” an extreme fad with good éffect. Particularly in connection 
with formal clothes is it advisable to abide by established customs and 
formulas. Velvet collars and cuffs, brown evening suits—such have 
been seen—white gaiters and like extremes are the resorts of those 
young chaps who like to kick over the traces now and then, and of 
some who want to appear young. They are frowned upon by men who 
move in smart society. Some dress traditions are wretchedly stale, but 
they are fondly cherished, and well-intentioned but near-sighted 
reformers get for their noblest efforts not a mustard grain of sympathy. 

NOTE— Readers of this page are invited to submit to Mr. Frazer any questions which 
perplex them regarding good form in dress. A stamp for reply should always be inclosed. 
Address Mr. Frederick T. Frazer, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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COAT SHIRT 
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The Wonderberry 


A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed 


Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation 
Fruit blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry in looks and 
taste. Unsurpassed for eating raw, cooked, canned or preserved 
in any form. The greatest garden fruit ever introduced and equally 
valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. Easiest plant in the 
world to grow, succeeding anywhere and yielding great masses of 
rich fruit all summer and fall—and all winter in pots —(As a pot 
plant it is both ornamental and useful.) The greatest boon to the 
family garden ever known. Everybody can and will grow it. We 
are the sole introducers in all parts of the world and offer thousands 
of dollars in cash prizes for which see Catalogue. 
Seed 20c. per packet, 3 packets for 5Oc. 
lso our Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New 
Fruits for 1909, FREE, Nearly 150 pages, with colored plates and 
many Startling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 














$2.25 


WORTH 


FLOWERS 


25c 


We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS for 
less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may have 
an opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and become 
one of our yearly customers. 





2 Pkts. 4 pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped 
Seeds 2 pkts. Carnations; Variegated, White, Purple 
2 pkts. Sweet Peas 1 pkt. Poppy, Mixed 
2 pkts. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 1 pkt. Alyssum, Sweet 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, D’ble 
1 pkt. Giant Daisy 1 pkt. Japanese MorningGlory 
1 pkt. Mignonette, Giant Pyramid 1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 1 pkt. Portulaca, Choice Colors 
1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Mont- 
20 Bulbs bretia, 1 Spotted Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs. 
The above 20 PKTS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK giving you 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 119, Floral Park, N. Y. 


This Plant Blooms 
Without Soil or Water 


Place the bulb in any fancy 


receptacle in a warm room 
Postpaid 

























and watch it grow. ‘The flower 
shoots up without leaves or 
roots, thriving entirely upon the 

nourishment contained in the 

bulb. From two to three weeks 
are required for the bulb to sprout 
and after that the growth of the 
flower will be rapid—so rapid that 
you can see its development from 

day today. Inashort time an um- 

brella-shaped spotted leaf will be 
formed which, when full grown, will 
be three feet in length. The flower- 
sheath grows toa length of two feet 
and is of a rich red-brown color, 
tipped with red and yellow. 


Monarch of the East 


as this floral novelty is caJled, comes from Cen- 
tral Asia. It is not only a curiosity but a beauti- 
ful flower, most ornamental in any room and 
constant delight to yourself and friends. Its 
rapid growth, its startling size, its rare color- 
ing, as well as the fact that it grows froma 
dry bulb without soil or water makes it a most 
desirable addition to your collection of plants. 
Send us 25 cents and we will at once mail you 
one of these bulbs post prepaid. If you wish to 
order others for friends to whom you wish to send 
a remembrance, we shall be glad to mail them 
to any address you say. Anyone who cares for 
flowers will be more than pleased with this 
wonderful Monarch of the East. Remember, 
we guarantee it to be just exactly as described. 
Write us today and we will also ag 
send you our handsome new book of 
Northern Grown Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Fruits. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 1200 acres, 50 in 
hardy Roses, none _ better 
grown. 44 greenhouses of 
Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gera- 
niums and other things too 
numerous to mention. Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small 
Trees, etc., by mail postpaid. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Immense stock of SUPERB 
CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. 50 choice 
collections cheap, in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Ele- 
gant 168-page Catalog FREE. Send for it today and 
see what values we give for your money. Direct deal 
will insure you the best at first cost. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 37, Painesville, 0. 
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» You can grow fine Roses in 
your own garden if you start 
right. Failure is most often 
caused by planting weak pot- 
plants. Wearespecialists in Amer- 
ican Beauties, and our new book 


f/ 
The Garden of Delight 


tells how to grow them, and also how to suc- 
ceed with all kinds of beautiful Roses. It is 
filled with interesting things about growing 
Roses at home, and has over forty pretty 
pictures of private rose-gardens. 

Let us send you this Book —Free! Write us today! 


. (HELLER BROS.,901 Main St., New Castle, Ind. 
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Some New Party Favors 


Made Especially for The Journal by Emma H. Heath 
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HE designs shown 
here will be found 
suitable for almost any 
festivity, but such acces- 
sories to a party, if so we 
may call them, should be 
chosen by the hostess 
with the same care she 
would use in giving the 
finishing touches toa cos- 
tume—to details which 
make or mar the final 
effect. The girls’ favors 
are charmingly appro- 
priate, especially the 
Maud Muller rake shown 
in the shield above, a 
small wooden one gilded 
and trimmed with flow- 
ers. The dainty flower 
basket at the right of it 
was designed for a young 
girl’s party. The basket 
illustrated in the centre 
of the page is of simple 
design and is easily made 
of flowered paper pasted 
full on a wooden hoop, 
like gathered silk. The 
tambourine suggests a 
unique party prize—the 
red satin mask is tied on 
with red ribbon, and the 
lips outlined in water- 
color. A most clever 
idea is the fan mask in 
the lower right-hand cor- 
ner; yellow tulle was 
shirred on a wire frame, 
the black velvet mask at- 
tached and yellow ribbon 
ornamented with bells. 























N THE left of the 
group above aretwo 
attractivedinnerfavors: 
the Watteau miniature 
at the top is a colored 
print mounted and 
framed with tinsel gimp 
and galloon, and the 
charming fire-screen 
framed in stiff wire cov- 
ered with tinsel ribbon. 
Among the men’s party 
favors, the jester is sim- 
ply a doll’s head dressed 
in silk, tinsel and bells 
and mounted on a gilt 
wand. The scythe has 
a gilded wooden handle 
and a cardboard blade 
covered with gilt paper; 
the flowers are tied on 
with tinsel ribbon. The 
toy drum is tied to a gilt 
wand with tinsel strands 
andribbon. The dainty 
tin trumpet above (six 
inches long) is covered 
with a crépe-paper lily. 
Distinctly novel is the 
fisherman’s pail shown 
below on the left—a 
shiny one in toy size, 
covered with white 
paper and gold bands; 
the black velvet mask 
is tied on with tinsel 
ribbon. Theartistic 
banner—appropriate 
for a party drill—is of 
white crépe paperbound 
with gilt and tied with 
tinsel tothe tin trumpet. 
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ae ae great a variety 
of attractive, delicious and 
wholesome food prepara- 
tions can be made from 
cocoa and chocolate; and 
how great a number of 
other articles of food can 
be improved in taste and 
nutrition by being com- 
bined with the pure prod- 
uct of the cocoa bean. 


As a great writer on 
dietetics, 
Liebig, has said, “‘It is a 
perfect food, as whole- 
some as it is delicious; 


Baron von 


‘fitted to preserve health 


| and prolong life.” 


_ The Arctic explorers 
have testified to its great 


value as a sustaining 


article of food for those 
living in the frigid zone, 
and the inhabitants of 


‘the tropics are largely 
dependent upon it for 
their daily sustenance. It 
‘is indeed a world food, 
well entitled to the name 


which Linnaeus be- 


says: 


stowed upon it. 


| A competent medical wniter 
‘ The use of a thoroughly 


reliable preparation of cocoa 
should be universally encour- 
| aged, and it is the consensus of 





opinion among 
medical men 
aswell as labo- 
ratory workers 
that the break- 
fast cocoa man- 


ufactured by 
Walter Baker 


&Co., Ltd. not 
































ainesville, 0. only meets the 
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1WORD, first, about the care of canned 


cans, or dried, add greatly to the relish of the cold or hot 





goods: jt is nec essary to warn the un- 
initiated of the dangers that come from 
careless handling of tinned goods. As 
soon as the can is opened empty the con- 
tents into a stoneware, granite or china 

: dish; the sooner they are used after the 
can is opened the better will be the flavor and the more 
wholesome the goods. Many of the reported cases of 
sickness after eating canned goods arise from the careless 
handling of the goods after the cans are opened. Fish 
of all kinds should be taken out and used immediately. 
If only part of the contents is needed for a particular 
meal remove all the oil or separate the liquid contents of 
the can from the solids; throw the liquids away and put 
the solids in a cold place. And do not, in any circumstances, eat fish 
that is stale, even if it is not “tainted.”” This applies to the foods that 
you put up at home as well as to those purchased outside. Tinned and 
canned goods are, at best, artificial foods, and must be handled with 
greater care than fresh foods of the same kind. 











Cheap Canned Foods are a Poor Sort of Economy 


O NOT buy cheap canned or tinned goods; they may sometimes, of 
course, be last year’s goods and in very good condition, but cheap- 
ness in this line frequently means that imperfect or rotten materials were 
used for canning. Low-priced goods are largely responsible for the 
criticisms hurled at canned food. 

Rapid transportation and modern conveniences make it possible for 
the housewife who lives at a distance from the city to have fresh foods 
at least once or twice a week. There are days, however, when the 
canned or preserved foods may be substituted. Among the nitroge- 
nous foods easily kept dry without canning are old peas, beans, lentils 
and nuts. These, with dry cereals such as rice and barley, and dried 
fruits, and such convenient materials a3; hardtack, ketchup and 
sauces, make housekeeping quite easy, even in the cafions of the 
Rockies or on the desert. 

In going to camp, however, where one has to carry materials, con- 
centrated, dry cereals and dried fruits are first choice; even tinned 
foods are cumbersome and heavy. The milk powders or dry milk 
substitutes may be used in cooking in the place of fresh or condensed 
milk. Bacon is an exceedingly good, fatty food and keeps well. 
Bean and pea meal have less weight and are more concentrated than 
the seeds themselves. Salt fish and dried beef may be added to the 
list of nitrogenous foods. When one is obliged to use canned foods 
select necessities rather than luxuries; one can live without canned 
lobster, for instance, but canned vegetables are a necessity. 

Use Winter Vegxetables When Canned Ones are High 
T MUST be remembered, however, that I am not recommending the 
constant use of tinned or canned foods. They are expensive and must 
be looked upon by the majority as luxuries. In towns and on farms 
vegetables are easily procured and may be kept through the winter 
without canning. The fact is that our accessible winter vegetables are 
most attractive. Cabbage, the king of winter-salad vegetables, cauli- 
flower, celery, onions, endive, radishes, yellow and white turnips, 
squash, carrots, parsnips, salsify, with such dried foods as rice, peas, 
lentils, flageolets and macaroni, make a very resourceful list. A little 
inventiveness on the part of the housewife will enable her to meet any 
emergency without embarrassment. If her family are flesh-eaters a 
variety of dried fish and meat will still further facilitate matters if 
unexpected company arrives and markets are difficult to reach. 

Salmon is the best of the canned fish, and is capable of being con- 
verted into many palatable and sightly dishes. It may be served cold 
with French dressing, or on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise dressing, 
as salmon salad. Or it may be mixed with breadcrumbs, nicely sea- 
soned, rolled into small balls and fried. You can make it into cro- 
quettes by adding an equal quantity of very thick cream sauce—form 
in cylinders, dip in egg and breadcrumbs and fry. Or stir a can of 
salmon into half a pint of cream sauce, add the yolks of four eggs, bake 
in a baking-dish, and you have salmon pudding. If you fold into this 
mixture the well-beaten whites of three eggs you have a salmon 
soufflé. Or the can may be thrown into a kettle of hot water, boiled 
for half an hour, then opened, the salmon turned on a hot platter, gar- 
nished with fried potato balls and served with sauce Hollandaise as 
the second course for dinners, or as the fish course on fast-days. A 
small can of salmon carefully separated from the bones, oil and skin, 
rubbed to a paste, added to a quart of milk that has been heated and 
thickened with a tablespoonful of butter and two of flour rubbed 
together, and seasoned with salt, pepper, a little grated onion and a 
saltspoon of mace—this makes a delicious cream-of-salmon soup. 


Some Dainty Dishes You Can Make From Salt Fish 


ALTED codfish may be converted into a dozen pretty, palatable and 
wholesome dishes. First of all are the codfish balls. But perhaps you 
are away from the markets and without potatoes; then substitute an 
equal quantity of rolled crackers or grated hardtack, season with pep- 
per and add sufficient water to hold the mixture together. Dried 
whites of eggs are now obtainable at any grocery store. Cover a table- 
spoonful of this with a quarter of a cupful of water and use it in place 
of plain water; form the mixture into balls, dip in this egg solution and 
fry; serve plain or with tomato sauce. 

Salt cod soaked over night and next morning boiled slowly for 
twenty minutes, served with sauce Hollandaise, makes an exceedingly 
nice dinner fish. Soaked, flaked and scalded it may be mixed with an 
equal quantity of cream sauce, the whites of eggs stirred in, and the 
whole baked and served as a codfish soufflé. Soaked over night, cut 
into large pieces, cooked with onion and tomato, and served with 
boiled rice it makes an exceedingly nice luncheon or dinner dish; or it 
may be soaked over night and baked with a little chopped onion and 
tomato conserve, stirred into hot water and served as plain baked fish. 
Stewed and served with cream sauce and boiled rice it is excellent for 
luncheon or breakfast. Or soak over night and flake, put layers ina 
baking-dish, with layers of tomato and breadcrumbs, nicely seasoned 
with pepper and onion, and bake and serve in the same dish. 

Herring and bloaters may be broiled or baked, and plain or with 
sauce. Sardines, usually served directly from the can, are exc eedingly 
good when made into sardine balls or broiled and served on toast. To 
make sardine balls mash the sardines, adding an equal quantity of stale 
breadcrumbs, mixing the whole with egg, season with salt and pepper, 
and form into tiny balls, dip and fry; these may be served plain or w ith 
tomato sauce. Salt mackerel may be washed, soaked skin-side up, 
and broiled, boiled, pan-broiled or baked; it may be served plain or 
with maitre- a hétel butter, or baked with tomato sauce. 

The ordinary dried beef may be frizzled, fricasseed, cooked with 
brown sauce, or -broiled and served with eggs for breakfast. The 
sweet Spanish peppers, which can be purchased in small or large 





meat dish and are especially good with salt fish. An 
attractive and economical dish may be made from salted 
fish soaked over night, cut into good-sized pieces and 
cooked with sweet Spanish peppers, rice and tomatoes. 

All salt fish requires very gentle cooking; a good, hard, 
ten-minute boil will make it tough and indigestible. 

From a hygienic standpoint one must not eat too 
much salt food. It interferes with the action of the skin 

-in fact it produces scurvy if used to excess without 
fruits and fresh vegetables. ‘Fresh’? here means tinned 
as well as home-cooked vegetables. 

Our friends on the deserts can “hang” meat for any 
length of time; it dries before it will decompose. But 
they must depend upon tin cans for their vegetable foods. 
Besides such stores one can, in most places, get eggs, which lend them- 
selves to a hundred attractive dishes for either luncheon or dinner. 

Ship biscuits keep easily in any climate and may be used plain or 
toasted. Broken, they are used for thickening chowders, for breading 
or for scalloped dishes. ‘Toasted, they are served with cheese at din- 
ner, used in place of toast under made-over dishes or Welsh rarebit. 
Canned fruits are nice for puddings, dumplings or shortcakes. Indeed 
canned peaches finely chopped will be found to make a better short- 
cake than the fresh fruit does. 


Dried Fruits are Most Convenient Aids to the Cook 


O ME prunes are the most useful of all dried fruits. Soaked, 

uncooked and stuffed, they are nice for evening affairs or children’s 
parties. When stuffed with nuts and sugared they form the very best 
natural sweet for the lunch-basket. When chopped they make a good 
filling for sandwiches. When stewed they are nice with bread and 
butter, boiled rice or left-over cereals. With eggs they make soufflé, 
and with gelatine a fruit jelly. 

Apricots with rice make appetizing-looking and palatable dump- 
lings. Jams and marmalades covered with meringue on crackers 
make wholesome tartlets. 

Caviar, anchovies and sardines make canapés, to serve as the first 
course at dinner or luncheon, and when served at small affairs need not 
be followed by soup. 

It is not necessary to use canned green vegetables. These are 
luxuries. Tomatoes, for instance, are not a winter vegetable in cold 
climates. In hot climates they grow the year through. They are pal- 
atable and help one in arranging the daily bills-of-fare, but are not an 
important addition. One’s blood does not need thinning in winter. 

There are one or two things which seem rather better when cooked 
by professional people than when cooked at home. Canned asparagus, 
especially the German or French asparagus, is to my taste a great deal 
better than most of the asparagus served on home tables. This, no 
doubt, is due to the cooking. Canned asparagus may be used in cream 
soup, or hot with butter sauce, or in any of the various ways that one 
would serve fresh asparagus. Heated by steaming, or boiled in the can 
before it is opened, served with sauce Hollandaise or English drawn 
butter, it makes a delicious vegetable for dinner. It is also good hot, 
with sauce tartare. Mixed with peas it is nice in ““ambush”; when 
the tips have been used for omelet the softer portions of the butts may 
be served, stewed with cream sauce or used for soup. Served cold 
with French dressing it makes a nice salad. 


Dinners Which Can be Prepared From Canned Foods 


Purée of Tomatoes Cream of Corn Soup 


Broiled Sardines on Toast Salmon Croquettes, 
Lemon Cream Sauce 
Hot Salmon, Rolls 
Sauce Hollandaise Corn Bread 
Rice Canned Peas 


Asparagus Salad, Sliced Beets with French Dressing 
Wafers 


Coffee 


French Dressing 
Apricot Pudding 


Cheese 


Purée of Green Peas Bouillon 
(Beef Extract) 
Baked Beans, 
Tomato Sauce 
Rice or Hominy Grits 


Brown Bread 


Deviled Macaroni 
Croquette of Lentils, 
Tomato Sauce Rice 
String Bean Salad, 
French Dressing 


Wafers 


Cheese Asparagus 
Stewed Apricots with French Dressing 
Coffee Coffee 


Consommé (Beef Extract) with Rice 
Deviled Salmon Rolls 
Hot Corned Beef 
Plain Macaroni 
Sliced Beets and String Beans with French Dressing 
Canned Sliced Pineapple Wafers 
Coffee 


A List of Foods Easily Kept in Camp 


Dried milk 
Condensed milk 
Baked beans 
Dried eggs 

Dried beef 

Bacon 

Dried codfish 
Dried and smoked 


salmon 


Ship biscuit 
Nuts 
Dried onions 
Dried spinach 
Dried beets 
Dried fruits (prunes, Tea 
apricots, apples) Lemon juice 
Dried sweet and hot Salt 


Lentils 

Beans 
Pea-meal 
Coffee in tins 
Chocolate 


peppers Pepper 
Bloaters Oatmeal Nutmeg 
Dried cheese (sapsago Cornmeal Tomato conserve 
and Parmesan) Baking-powder Sugar 


Spaghetti Rice 


NOTE. — In the next issue of The Journal (for February) Mrs. Rorer will write on the 
subject ‘‘ What Nervous People Should Eat,” taking up the specific diet to be followed 
by the nervous and diabetic, and telling also what foods and habits they should avoid. 
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The one dachehaly sattitactory 
solution of the dessert problem 


(From every point of view KNOX GELATINE \ 

stands out pre-eminently as the ideal, per- 
fect dessert —the one absolutely satisfac- 
tory solution of the dessert problem forall 
occasions. It is so easily prepared,so easily 
digested and so de- 
| licious that it makes 
anideal dessert fornot 
only the children, but 
the grown folks, who 
think a luncheon or 
dinner is not com- 
plete unless finished 
off with a sweet. 
There is such an end- 
less variety of ways 
of preparing it, and 
when it comes s to the table it is a refresh- 
ing relief from the monotony of heavy 
pies and indigestible puddings. KNOX 
GELATINE can be used in making not only 
desserts, but salads, sherbets, water ices, 
creams, candies, etc. Here is a recipe for 
a very popular candy. Try it. 

TURKISH DELIGHT 


1 box Knox Sparkling Gelatine, 1 lb. granulated sugar, 
1 large, juicy orange, 1 lemon. 

Soak gelatine in % cup cold water 10 minutes. Put sugar 
on stove in % cup cold water, and when it comes to boil- 
ing point add the gelatine. Boil slowly but steadily for 20 
minutes; add the grated rind and juice of 
the orange and the juice of the lemon (there 
should be ¥ large cup of fruit juice). Wet 
tin with cold water and pour in the mixture 
to the depth of one inch. When firmly set, 
immerse mold in warm water; turn out 
and cut in cubes and roll in confectionery 
sugar to which has been added a teaspoon- 
ful of cornstarch. Vary by using different 
fruit juices, flavorings and colorings. 


My book Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People, which I send 
free on request, gives recipes 
for making all kinds of desserts, etc., but I 
shall be glad to answer any questions 
about gelatine or any special desserts if 
you have any trouble and will write me. 
FRE For the name and address of your grocer I will 

send my illustrated recipe book, ‘‘ Dainty Des- 
serts for Dainty People.’’ If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, 
send me Zc. in stamps and I will send you a full pint pack- 


age, or for 15c. a two-quart pac kage (stamps taken). A copy 


of the handsome painting, ‘‘The First Less« son,”* will be 
sent for one empty Knox Gelatine box and 10c. in stamps 


The picture is a fine work of art and an ornament to any home 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 13 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 



































Green Corn 


In Mid-Winter 


Think of that! That’s what Kornlet 
means. Just the luscious, nourishing 
heart of the corn’ kernel—husked, 
hulled, packed and hermetically sealed 
in six hours from the time of plucking. 


Kornlet 


is mot canned corn. If it was you 
couldn’t begin to prepare it in so 
many tasty ways. You can have 
it in a new way every meal. 
Look for recipes on every 
wrapper. Valuable book a 
recipes sent free on request. 
If your grocer hasn’t 
Kornlet, write us. 
The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S. A. 


ii Galel 
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——— Every Bride Wants ——. 
her wedding cake to be just right 
the most important part of the 
Particular brides demand 


Cook’s Boston 


Wedding Cake 


because t is made from a § unous old recipe, very 
rich in specially selected fruits and appropriate ly 
decor:ted in the newest designs. If vou want the 
crowning feature of your wedding breakfast to be 
out of the ordinary, remember that Cook’s is the 
wedding cake of fashion. Send for booklet, con- 
taining many suggestions for teas. 

Wedding Receptions and Preakfasts 
With many new designs and combinations of Cook’s Wedding 
Cake and telling you how to order. Tell us the number ot 
your wedding guests and we will give the exact cost of the 
cake. Prompt delivery guaranteed in perfect condition. 

T. D. COOK & COMPANY 

Specialty Caterers Boston, Mass. Established 1866 | 


because it is 
wedding feast. 











Ornamental Fence 
25 Designs, All Steel 


Handsome — cheaper than wood — 
more durable. Special prices to 
churches and cemeteries. Don't buya 
fence until you get our free catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


ENGRAVED WEDDING 
ANNOUNCEMENTS $ 700 


Including inside and outside envelopes, and express 
paid. Visiting cards, At Home and Reception cards 
of the famous Elliott Standard. Samples on request. 
THE CHAS. H. ELLIOTT CO., 1634 Lehigh Avenue, Phila. 












































How to Bake Beans 


We have no secrets, madam. 


We are going to tell how 


you—if you had the facilities—could bake Pork and Beans 
exactly as good as Van Camp’s. 


Get the choicest of Michigan beans, picked over 
by hand. Get only the whitest, the plumpest, the 
fullest-grown. Have them all of one size. 

You will need to pay from six to eight times 
what some beans would cost, but they’re worth it. 

Soak the beans over night, then parboil them. 


Now comes the impossible. ‘The beans must be 
baked in live steam, and you lack it. That steam 
must be superheated to 245 degrees. 

Dry heat won’t do. You can’t supply enough 
dry heat without burning the beans to a crisp. 

Then the beans must be baked in small parcels 
—we bake in the cans. That’s so the full heat of 
the oven can attack every particle. Otherwise the 
beans will not be digestible. ‘They will ferment and 
form gas, as do your home-baked beans now. 


Bake the tomato sauce with the beans — bake it 
into them. ‘That’s how we get our delicious blend. 
When the beans are baked until they are mealy, 
surround the can with cold water. ‘That stops the 





Van @mp' 


baking instantly, and sets the blend and. savor. 

Then you will have beans that are wholly 
digestible. All beans will be baked alike, yet not 
a skin will be broken. The beans will be nutty 
because they are whole. 


Then the tomato sauce—that’s impossible for 
you. It must be made from whole, vine-ripened 
tomatoes, picked when the juice fairly sparkles. 

When you buy the sauce, you rarely know what 
you are getting. If it is made from tomatoes picked 
ereen, it lacks zest. If made of scraps from a can- 
ning factory, it lacks richness. 

Some tomato sauce is sold ready-made for exactly 
one-fifth what we spend to make ours. 


Our point is this: It isn’t your fault that home- 
baked beans are mushy and broken—crisped on the 
top and half-baked in the middle. That they are 
neither nutty nor mealy—nor even digestible. 
That they always ferment and form gas. It 1s 
simply your lack of facilities. 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 





PORK>°BEANS 


The best way is to let us cook them for you. 


We have all the facilities. 


Let us furnish the meals—fresh and savory—ready for instant serving. 


Chink how unwise it is to bake your own beans when 
you can get Van Camp’s. 
54 per cent nutriment. 
the c 2 


Here is Nature’s choicest food — 
More food value than meat at a third 
cc A food you should serve at least three times a week. 
Vhink what you are missing, and what your people 


Three sizes: 10, 


The Van Camp Packing Company, 


15 and 


such a dish as. that. 
Ask them which beans 
For, if they like 


And see what vot 


are missing when spoil 
[eave the choice to your people. 
they want. And be glad of their choice. 


Van Camp’s, see the bother you save. 


you 


save on your meat bills. 
20 cents per can. 


Established 
IS61 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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This department is an ‘‘Exchange”’ of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the nursery, sewing-room, 


or any other part of the house —to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. 


idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; 


unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: 


A crisp new dollar bill is paid for any 
just the hint itself, to 


The Editor of ‘‘ THE JouRNAL’s Exchange,’’ THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Fe 
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An Asbestos Mat Under the Bread-Pan 


560550000005000) 


Eiderdown Insoles for Slippers 





will help the bread rise on a cold night. The ordinary 
asbestos stove-mat may be heated for this 


purpose, |Z} 
placed between newspapers to retain the heat, andthen (8 
slipped under the bread-pan. A. 1, a 
i+ 
Bedclothes for Iron Beds Fe 


are sometimes so easily pulled out of place as to cause 
much discomfort; but this can be prevented. Takinga |%) 


pair of cotton blankets which have not been cut apart, x 
spread one blanket over the springs and let the other end || 
hang over the foot of the bed; then put on the mattress, |&L 

the sheets and other bedclothes except the top bi: inket orm 


and spread. 
cotton blanket which was left hanging over the foot; 
the last coverings. The blankets form an envelope which incloses 
the other coverings, besides protecting the mattress from the 
springs if they are not boxed. MISSOURI. 


then add 


Tc 
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Keep White Gloves Clean in a Muff 

have an adjustable lining of white silk or satin that may be fastened 
in over the dark lining of the muff with invisible hooks and loops. 
This will be found useful when carrying a muff in the evening. 


A.J. A 


not only look neat, but also serve to show the busy housewife at a 
glance just what each one contains. In the largest size, standing in 
the back row, keep coffee, tea, sugar, meal, rice, etc. Use the 
medium size for raisins, currants, brown sugar, dried peas and 
beans, etc. The smallest size may be taken for such things as 
spices and baking powder. It is well to have each one labeled. 


Be te Ge 
A Back-Rest for an Invalid 


which will be found comfortable for one confined to a bed, is made 
of a wide board, well padded, and slipped into a cretonne pillow- 


case. Fs Lo. Et 


Fruit-Jars of Three Sizes for Pantry Shelves 


To Ventilate a Room With Double Windows 

where one window is not arranged to open, have three good-sized, 
round holes made in the lower frame of the outer window. Then 
provide three flat strips of wood, each revolving upon a single nail, 
to slide up or down, covering or exposing the holes at will. 


> 5 P CONNECTICUT. 
The Best Way to Keep Clothespins 
is to have a box made with a lid and attach it to the side of a clothes- 
post. The clothespins are always ready for use and are kept 
cleaner than in a basket. CHICAGO. 


A Bag for the Children’s Gloves 


made over an embroidery-hoop and kept hanging at a convenient 
height in a hall closet, will solve the problem of many mothers who 
have to leave everything else to help find the children’s gloves before 
they start for school. Such a bag is always open, and the children 
will soon get in the habit of dropping their gloves and mittens 
into it. W. A. S. 


To Consult Old Magazines Readily 


remove from each one the table of contents, and file these 
orderly way where it is easy to refer to them. 
magazines on shelves, in the attic or elsewhere, in the order of 
their dates. When you wish to look up an old article the contents 
sheets may be consulted first, instead of turning over a number of 
dusty magazines. Bocas, 2s 


in an 
Then stack the 


For Convenience in Cleaning Knives 
have a small board with strips around three sides. In one corner 
have some powdered sand-soap or bath-brick, with a large cork 
attached to a string tied to the board. A little silver powder may 
also be kept on it for taking stains from silver. With this board 
arranged on a slide under the sink where the dishes are washed it is 
easy to keep both knives and small table silver clean. A. 


When Serving a Dinner Without Help 


make a list beforehand of all the articles to be placed either on the 
table or on the sideboard or serving-table. Prepare this list as 
carefully as your bill-of-fare, for by doing so you will avoid rising 
from the table unnecessarily, and pleasant serving is as essential to 
a dinner as is good cooking. B. M. D. 


To Keep Comforters Clean 


one woman makes her sheets about eight inches longer than those 
generally used, having a two-inch hem on one edge; then she 
works three small buttonholes in the hem, one in the centre, and 
the other two about fourteen inches from the centre, on each side. 
On the comforter she sews three small buttons about eight inches 
from the top and the same distance apart as the buttonholes in the 
sheets. When the bed is made up every morning the upper sheet is 
turned over and buttoned to the comforter, so that the sheet is 
always next to the face of the sleeper. Mrs. E. P. 


A Notebook for Suggestions 


kept in the shopping-bag will be found useful when a friend tells 
you of a new shop, a new recipe or a new book. Having something 
at hand in which to write down the suggestion will save it from being 
lost entirely. Mrs. T. A. 


A Toy Watering-Pot Used for House Plants 


to spray them every day, will keep them 


in good condition all 
W inter. Very lit » iter will fall 


he floor, and if a mop or cloth 


is broi ight in at the same time as the watering-can the water may 
easily be iped . A piece table oilcloth, cut carefully and 
lightly tacked over the wall-paper under the windows, is a good 
protes tor. It may easily be removed in the spring. Plants that 
barely existed through the winter in the hot, dry atmosphere of a 
living-room have, with the d ily spraying, thrived with a greenhouse 
luxuriance. A. W. 
To Cover a Comforter 

during the day —one which is used at nicht for extra warmth—take 
-a square yard of chintz or cretonne, harmonizir g with the furnish- 


ings of the room, and sew on tw Op] !] fringe match- 
ing the material in colors. R« rT the comforter in cylindrical she upe 
inside the cover, which should have ril ybons sew ei the opposite 
edges to tie the quilt into the cover. ‘This roll, placed at the foot of 
a bed, is easy to get at when needed and will protect a pretty new 
down-quilt from dust. Mrs. R. R. 


osite edges a ball 





Before putting these on bring up the other ORAWN BY MARY HIT 


= 
8 CISD will be found nice and warm for the mother who has 





to get up several times in the night to care for a baby. 
Slippers that can be stepped into without picking up are 
the easiest to wear at night, and if these extra soles are 
glued into them they will not feel cold to the feet when 
one gets out of a warm bed. IN. Ss Ms 


To be Ready for Next Christmas 


take a little notebook, attach it by a string to your desk 
or some other place where you will see it through the 
year, and in the book allow a page for each of those to 
“repress. whom you give Christmas presents. Try to get some 
ane gifts or to make some every month. When you have 
done this, cross off in the book the names of those for whom you 
have provided. When the holiday season comes again if you have 
followed this plan you will find that you have more satisfactory gifts, 
have felt less worry in getting them ready, and incidentally have 
saved some expense. INDIANA. 


To Clean White Furs 


heat cornmeal in a pan until it is as hot as the hands can bear. 
Put the furs in the meal and rub them as one would if using soap 
and water, keeping the meal hot. After a few minutes of hard 
rubbing shake them out thoroughly. Another way, and one par- 
ticularly recommended for children’s white “‘bearskin” coats, is 
to rub them with stale bread. As soon as the bread becomes soiled 
and crumbles take a clean piece. Continue doing this until the 
whole surface has been gone over thoroughly; then ag _a_per- 
fectly clean comb and comb the fur the right way. 5s. Ne Ede 


Saban 


j 
Ee, 


Having the Kitchen Table on Castors 


will be found a great help toward saving steps. When work is 
being done at the sink the table may be rolled over near it and the 
clean dishes put on the table; or, when cooking is being done, the 
table may be pushed near the stove, and the necessary cooking 
articles placed conveniently at hand. i. J. ME 


A “Button Strip” for Shirtwaists 


will be found practical and economical. Work a set of buttonholes 
—usually four—on the under hem, and a corresponding set on the 
top plait of your shirtwaist; then sew the buttons on a strip of 
cloth the length of the waist front, buttoning it to the under hem. 
When your shirtwaist is ready for the wash remove the button strip. 
One set of buttons will do duty for several waists. The buttons will 
retain their new look, and will not be ironed off at the laundry. 

] pe y \ ’ 
When Pressing Dark Garments enn ee 


cover the ironing-board for the time with some dark lining material. 


Otherwise, sometimes after the garment has been dampened and 
pressed on the usual white cover, white blotches are seen, owing to 
the starch on the cover. The dark cover also keeps the usual! white 
one clean. G. ¢. B 


To Keep a Child in Bed 


and prevent him from crawling up on the pillow and out of the bed- 
clothes, as so many little children do, try the following plan: Sew 
two loops of tape to the middle of the nightgown hem, one in front, 
the others in back; then pass a long piece of tape around the foot 
of the crib, bringing the ends up to tie through the loops on the 
nightgown when the child is placed in bed. In this way the child 
is kept in the same place all night, though still free to turn from side 
to side. Mrs. R. S. B. 

Pieces of Rubber Sponge in a Mop Handle 
will be found excellent for taking up the dust, lint, etc., from hard- 
wood floors or from rugs. The sponges may be bought for fifteen 
or twenty cents. They may be used dry or moistened. 

; ‘ ’ aie L.. M. F. 

Try Washing Flannels by This Rule 
Make good suds of white soap in warm water (not boiling) and 
wash the flannel underwear in this water apart from everything 


else. Do not rub soap on the garments, or they will be hard and 
stiff. Wash well through two waters prepared the same way; then 
rinse in warm water to which a little bluing has been added. After 


rinsing thoroughly wring them out well, shake them, and spread 

on the clothesline. While they are drying shake, stretch and turn 

them from time to time. ‘They should dry slowly. Flannels 

washed in this way will keep soft and shrink but little. 

: = , lowA HOUSEKEEPER. 

Fill Your Teakettle Through a Funnel 
placed in the spout of the kettle and held under the cold-water 
faucet at the sink. By doing this you may avoid many a bad burn 
caused by the escaping steam when the lid of the kettle is removed. 
Have a little funnel over your sink, where it will be easy to use. 


fo Wash Table Silver Easily Fee ee eee 


put it in a splint fruit-basket such as grapes have come in. Set the 
basket in the dishpan, let very hot water run over the silver and use 
a dish-mop and good soapsuds, so that every particle of food shall 
be removed from the silver; then lift the basket out of the pan, and 
let it drain a little before wiping each piece with a soft, clean « ‘loth. 
No scalded fingers when the silver is washed in this way. 
A Cover for the Hot-Water Bottle nae he 
of felt or cloth, with a flap fastened by a button 
boon to any woman who drives in the 
bottle with hot water before 
then hold it on the k 
warmed alternately. 


and loop, will be a 
in winter. Fill the 
and slip it into the « ase; 
where the hands may be 


A. &. 


country 
starting out, 
nees under the rug 


>) 


To Prolong the Life of a Taffeta Petticoat 


The lining should be cut the same as the 
ind sewed up with them. It is remarkable how 
much longer such a skirt will last than one made up in the usual 
way, unlined. B. 


A Small Bottle for Broken Needles 


should be kept in the work-basket or sewing-machine drawer. It 
may bea plain bottle with a tightly -fitting cork, or it may be made 
ornamental in the following way: Cover ‘the top of the bottle with 
a small piece of dimity or y Ree. fastening it snugly around the 
neck; then cover the bottle with a bit of lace insertion, gathering it 
neatly across the bottom. A little frill of lace edge around the 
neck of the bottle and a narrow piece of ribbon to hang it by will 
make it a pretty gift as well as a useful article. ae 


line it with a thin muslin. 
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Reduced Fac-Simile Front Cover of the 


Seed Catalog 
“Better than ever ‘or 1909! 


AN ELEGANT BOOK OF 174 PAGES,—it is 
“THE SILENT SALESMAN”’ of the World’s 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. It tells the 
plain truth about the Best Seeds that can be 
grown,—as proved at our famous FORDHOOK 
FARMS,—the most complete Trial Grounds 
in America. Handsomely bound in covers 
lithographed in nine colors it shows, with the 
beautiful colored plates (also in nine colors) 
Seven Superb Novelties in Vegetables, Three 
New ‘“‘Spencer’’?’ Sweet Peas and the most 
beautiful New Giant-flowered Pansies,—all 
accurately painted from nature in Europe 
and at our own farms in America. With 
hundreds of illustrations from photographs 
and carefully written descriptions it is 

SAFE GUIDE to success in the garden and 
should be consulted by every one who plants 
seeds, whether for pleasure or profit. While 
too costly a book to send unsolicited (except 
to our regular customers), we are pleased 
to mail it FREE to every one who has a 
garden and personally writes for it. Shall 
we mail YOU a copy? Ifso, kindly write your 
address plainly and mail postal,—To-day! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Seed Growers 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


Leading 
American 





Good Enough for 
Good Floors 


and pretty enough to 
use forinterior decora- 
tive work and all sorts 
of furniture. Itwas the 
wear-resisting qual- 
ities of the varnish that 


suggested the name— 


. PATTON'S 
ro ©) Ff Dps 22. O1 0) & 
bp ele) - mee). Ub O(c 


They withstand hard usage to 
a remarkable degree,and they 
are as pretty as they are tough. 
With a Sole-Proof Graining 
Outfit, even an amateur can 
reproduce all sorts of natural 

wood-grain effects. 
Sole-Proof Floor Coatings are 
sold in te n colors by reputa- 
ble retailers whose business 
existence depends upon the 

quality of their wares. 
FREE SAMPLE—Write for 
autiful color card and 
booklet and if you enclose 
10c in stamps to cover 
packing and postage, we 
will send free sample 
can—enough to finish 
a chair. 
PATTON PAINT CO. 
* 331 Lake St. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are : 


100 Sm.Ctgs.& Bungalows .50 194Cstg. $2000 to$2500$1. 00 
98 Costing $800 to $1200 50 174 ‘‘ $2500to$3000 1.00 
136 Cstg.$1200to$1600 $1.00 189 ‘‘ $3000to$4000 1.00 
186 ‘* $1600to$2000 1.00 154 ‘‘ $4000andup’d 1.00 


THE KEITH CO., Architects tinneapolis, Mina 
OME-MAKING the NEW PROFESSION 


Is a70-page bouklet, FREE. Home-study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 615 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Dishes for Luncheon 


Journal Housekeepers’ Best Recipes: Selected and Presented by Maria Parloa 


SPANISH OMELET } i-~ is one of the 


best of omelets 





+ Eaes for those who do not 
4 Tablespoonfuls Warm prefer a perfectly 
Water plain omelet. It is made in much the 
utter same way, the sauce being the distinctive 
1 Tablespoonful Minced change. , First the eggs are beaten to- 
Onion gether until well mixed and then the hot 


water is added with a little salt and pép- 
per. This mixture is poured into a hot, 
Tomato Pulp well-buttered omelet pan, and a broad- 
Salt bladed knife must be run under it 
Pepper occasionally while it is cooking until 

the mass has become creamy. At this 
stage the omelet must be folded over with the knife in order that it 
may brown quickly; when it has browned turn it out on a hot platter 
and surround it with a sauce already made as follows: 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter and add to it the minced onion 
and the green peppers, chopped. Cook slowly for five minutes; then 
add the pulp from a can of tomatoes (the rest of the contents may, of 
course, be used for something else) and cook for fifteen minutes. 
Season highly, and take care that it is very hot when it is turned on to 
the platter holding the omelet. 


1 or 2 Green Peppers 


MAPLE BISCUIT IRST of all sift the flour, salt and 

baking-powder. Work the butter in 
with the fingertips and add just enough 
milk to make a dough. Roll out on the 
pastry board ina rectangular shape and 
spread with the maple sugar. 

Roll up just as you would a jelly roll 
and cut in slices. Place these close 
together in well-buttered pans and bake 
in a hot oven. 


1 Quart Flour 

1 Teaspoonful Salt 

4 Heaping Teaspoonfuls 
3aking-Pow der 

\% Cupful Butter 

Milk 


Grated Maple Sugar 
HAM AND OYSTERS OUR slices of ham 
rs) should be carefully 
chosen: lean, pink and 
delicate. They should be pan-broiled in 
a buttered frying-pan, without actually 
browning them. Remove them to a hot 
platter and pour into the frying-pan the 
cream—or you may substitute milk if 
Pepper you have nocream. Let it boil up; then 
put in the oysters, which should first be 
washed and drained. Season with a bit of butter, a dash of white 
pepper and some salt if you think it necessary. Cook until the edges 
of the oysters begin to curl, and at that moment pour the oysters and 
cream over the ham and serve without delay. 





Slices of Ham 

¥ Cupful of Cream 
1 Pint Oysters 
Butter 

Salt 


CORN PATTIES GARNISHED HIS is a popular dish for luncheon in 
WITH HUSKS the South. It calls for enough young, 
green corn to make a pint after it has 


Green Corn been grated. ‘To the corn add two eggs, 


3 Exes beaten, and the cracker-crumbs, and sea- 

1 Cupful Fine Cracker son with the salt and pepper—about one 
-ic > . - « 

Crumbs quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and a 


teaspoonful of salt. Add the sugar, and 
form the mixture into cakes about the 
size of a large oyster; then roll in egg and 
afterward in cracker-crumbs. This may 
be done in the morning, if you choose; the patties being kept cool 
until the time comes to fry them for luncheon. 

Wash the corn husks carefully and shred the ends with a fork for 
about two inches. Arrange them tastefully on a platter with the fringe 
hanging over the sides. Cook the patties in smoking-hot lard until 
they are brown and crisp; then heap in a mound in the centre of 
the platter and serve at once. 


1 


/ 


> Teaspoonful Sugar 


Salt and Pepper 


CHINESE STICKS T IS easy to prepare these for lunch- 

eon, and they are as palatable as they 
are attractive. You may use any mashed 
white potatoes that have been left over 
2) ee from another meal, mixing with each 
cupful the beaten yolk of an egg. After 
sprinkling a board with flour put the 
mixture upon it and sprinkle it, too, 
with flour. Roll down to a thickness of less than an inch, and cut in 
narrow strips. Have ready some smoking-hot lard, and, dropping the 
Strips into it, fry them until they have turned a delicate brown. When 
they are done lift them out, drain, and serve immediately on a hot dish. 


Mashed White Potatoes 


Yolks of Eges 


Smoking-hot Lard 


SANDWICHES ERE is something 

very nice indeed not 
only for luncheons but 
for pie nics,too. Andthe 
sandwiches are not at all difficult to 


1 Small Onion 
9 Olives 





1 Green Pepper 


Chow-Chow Pickle make. If you are looking for something 
1 Cupful Grated Cheese novel try them. Start by chopping fine 
Bread the various ingredients—excepting, of 


course, the bread. When you have done 

this add enough mustard dressing from 
the chow-chow to form a sort of paste when mixed with the other 
things. Spread this, not too thickly, on thin slices of white bread. 
BLUEBERRY MUFFINS IX the butter and sugar until they 
become creamy; then add the eggs, 


2 Tabk > 3 > ° om ‘ ° 
lespoontuls Butter beaten light. Sift the baking-powder in 


1 Tablespoonful Sugar with the flour and add the flour alter 
2 Ezzs ately with the milk, to the butter- 
1 Cupful Sweet Milk sugar-and-eggs mixture Finally add 
214 ¢ fuls Flour the berries, lightly dusted with flour. 
3ake in buttered muffin-pans for half an 
1Cu | Blueberries hour. These muffins are intended to be 
2 Teaspoonfuls Baking- hot, and eaten with butter, but they are 
Powder also good served cold. 
MOCK POACHED EGGS ON HERE aren’t any eggs and there 
TOAST isn’t any toast used in’ preparing this 
Peaches dish, which is really one for dessert. ‘To 
Whipped Cream get the best result the « ake should be cut 
Cake from a loaf baked in a Turk’s-head pan, 
. as each slice will then have the golden 
outer edge on all sides and actually 
resem bh] 


ic toast. Ona thin slice place half a peach, its cut side down. 


Around the peac h, which represents the yolk of an egg, place whipped 

th cam, ened and flavored, so as to cover all but the outer edge of 

Thi ak ‘ cream, of course, standing for the white of the egg. 
Nis is 


attractive dish. 


CREAMED POTATOES 


EEL enough Irish potatoes to make 
WITH GREEN PEPPERS 


a generous quart after they have 
been cut in the form of dice. After re- 
moving the seeds from two Bull Nose 
2 Green Peppers green peppers wash them well and cut 
Cream or Milk them into thin rings. Put the peppers 
—_— and diced potatoes into a stewpan and 
cover with boiling water. After cook- 
ing for eighteen minutes pour off the 
water and sprinkle the vegetables with 
flour, salt and pepper. Turn into a 
baking-dish, cover with cream or milk, dot with butter and cook in a 
hot oven until nicely browned. Then serve at once. 


Potatoes 


Butter 
Salt and Pepper 


STEWED CHICKEN ROBABLY you have 
had over and over again 
stewed chicken that was so 


tough that you could not 


1 Chicken 
1 Heaping Tablespoonful 





Butter enjoy it at all. But cooked 
1 Heaping Tablespoonful in the way described here the chicken 
Flour should be most palatable. Take care 
1 Pint Boiling Water that you use for the dish a chicken 
Parsley that is really tender. It should be 


cut into joints as if it were to be fried. 
After being well seasoned with salt 
and pepper it should be put into the 
upper part of a double boiler. Beat 
together the butter and flour until the 
mixture is smooth, and pour upon it the boiling water. Season this 
sauce with salt and pepper and pour it over the chicken. Add a spray 
of parsley and, if you like, a little onion juice. After making sure that 
the water is boiling in the lower part of the double boiler put the 
chicken on to cook, pushing the cover just a little to one side. Con- 
tinue the cooking until the meat is quite tender; then add the cream — 
or substitute rich milk, if that is more convenient—and cook it for ten 
minutes longer. Serve on a hot platter with a garnish of small, hot, 
baking-powder biscuits or triangles of crisp, buttered toast. 

How long it will take for the cooking will depend upon the chicken. 
One that is young should cook in about an hour and a half, but an 
older one may require three hours’ cooking. ‘The advantage of follow- 
ing this method of cooking is that the temperature never gets as high as 
the boiling point, so there is no danger that the meat will become hard 
and fibrous. 


Onion Juice 

4 
¥% Cupful Cream 
Salt and Pepper 


CLAM FRITTERS F THE clams are washed and placed 
on a dish the night before they are 
1 Quart Round Clams used the shells will be open a little in the 
2 Fees morning, making it an easy matter to 
2 Cupfuls Flour open them. When they have been 
opened be careful to save all the liquor 
from the shells. Chop the clams rather 
fine. Beat the eggs well, and add the 
clam liquor, which will measure about one cupful and a half; then 
stir in the flour, and finally the chopped clams. Melt the lard in a 
frying-pan that has a large surface, and heat it until it smokes. Drop 
the mixture into the hot fat, a tablespoonful at a time, turning each 
fritter several times so as to cook the clams thoroughly. 


3 Large Tablespoonfuls Lard 


SPOONFUL PUDDING HIS is both good and 

delicate, and if prop- 
erly cooked will be very 
light. Chopped pine- 
apple or pitted cherries 
2 Tablespoonfuls Flour may be used in place of raspberries if 
1 Tablespoonful Cornstarch YOu happen to lack a supply of that 
} Tabinapoontul Milk fruit. In measuring the butter have 
your measurement level; but the spoon- 
fuls of sugar, flour and cornstarch must 
all be heaped up. 

Cream the butter; then cream the 
butter and sugar together. Mix the salt, 
cornstarch and flour, reserving a little 
of the flour to mix with the baking-powder a little later. Sift these dry 
ingredients and mix with the butter and sugar; then add the milk and 
the yolk of the egg, beating the batter thoroughly. Now put in the 
baking-powder, mixed with the small quantity of flour that was left, 
and finally fold in the white of the egg. Butter three earthenware 
coffee-cups, and into each put two generous tablespoonfuls of red 
raspberries, and over the fruit two tablespoonfuls of batter. This 
recipe provides a quantity sufficient for three such cups. If smaller 
cups are used only a tablespoonful each of the fruit and batter should 
be placed in each one. Cook in a steamer for forty-five minutes, and 
serve with any liquid sauce suitable for a steamed pudding, or with 
sugar and cream. 


1 Fee 


1 Tablespoonful Butter 





2 Tablespoonfuls Sugar 


1 Teaspoonful Baking- 
Powder 

Pinch of Salt 

Raspberries 


BAKED CHOCOLATE UT the milk on to heat in a doubte 
CUSTARD boiler, and while it is heating put the 


sugar, chocolate (which should be of the 
1 Quart Milk unsweetened variety) and water into a 
1 Cupful Sugar saucepan and stir over the fire until the 
¥% Cupful Grated Chocolate mixture looks smooth and glossy; then 
4 Exes take it from the fire and gradually beat 
¥% Teaspoonful Salt in the hot milk. Add the salt. Pour 
4 Tablespoonfuls Boiling this mixture over the eggs, well beaten, 
Water stirring all the time. Pour into a baking- 
dish, and place the dish in a pan of warm 
water, baking in a slow oven until the mixture is firm in the centre 
about forty minutes. Serve hot or cold. 


CRYSTALLIZED APPLES “~AKE a little care 





in selecting your 

2 Cupfuls Sugar apples, so as to have 
11%, Cupfuls Water them of good size 
an Ler and quality. Boil 
. the sugar and water for fifteen minutes, 

6 Apples together with half a lemon which has been 
Whipped Cream cutin rather thin slices, the seeds being 
removed. Into this boiling syrup drop, 

at the end of the fifteen minutes, the apples, which should be peeled 
and cored. Watch them carefully while they are in the syrup so that 
they shall not break. They will need to cook for ten minutes or more, 


the time depc nding on the kind and size of the fruit. Try them witha 


fork, used on the inside to avoid breaking them. When they seem to 
be done remove them from the syrup to a warm, glass dish, arranging 
them tastefully. As soon as the svrup has become cold pour what is 
left over the apples, using the lemon slices as a garnish. Set away in 
a cold place. Just before serving fill each apple with a little whipped 
cream. If you choose you may put on top of the cream a little currant 
jelly or a bit of walnut meat. 


F YOU have ever cut the fresh ripe 
fruit from a Hawaiian pineapple 
plant and sliced and eaten it on 
the spot we owe you an apology for 
the assertion; but if you have not 
done just this, we believe our state- 
ment that you have never tasted 
pineapple is true. 
Most people say the flavor 
of pineapple is delicious, BUT 
the fruit is so tough and so stringy; 
it bites the tongue and actually 
makes the mouth sore. 


Yes; all this proves that they 
have never tasted pineapple. 


awallan 
ineapple 


IS SO DIFFERENT 





| The best variety of pineapple 
this earth ever produced, raised 
on a kindly soil which _ brings 
| it to perfection; picked when 
perfect (and no fruit is perfect 
until it is fully ripened), sliced, 
cored and canned on the plan- 
tations almost the next minute 
and sealed before a tithe of the 
exquisite aroma has escaped. 


Just open a can of it and see ; 
yes and catch the fragrance and 
taste a slice; only one slice, and 
you will say too, ‘I never tasted 
pineapple before.”’ 


The flesh is tender without 
a trace of woody fibre; the 
flavor rich, yet delicate, and 
without a suggestion of the 
disagreeable ‘bite’? which 
makes all the fresh pineapple 
that comes to our market 
so disappointing, and all the 
ordinary canned pineapple 
so thoroughly execrable. 


Yes, our contention is that Hawaiian 
Canned Pineapple is better and more 
delicious than any fresh pineapple 
that comes to your table, because the 
fresh pineapple —seldom of the best 
variety—is picked green, to ripen as 
it may, while the Hawaiian is fully 
ripened and canned so quickly that all 
its luscious flavor is sealed up with it. 


Hawaiian Pineapple contains 
nothing but fresh fruit and 
pure granulated sugar. It is 
put up only in sanitary cans 
preventing contamination by 
solder or acid. No human 
hand touches the fruit in 
peeling or packing. 

You can buy Hawaiian Pineapple in 
three forms, Sliced, Crushed or Grated 
The sliced pineapple is usually ser 
justasitcomes fromthe can; the crushe 
orgrated kinds, somewhatlower in pri 
are delicious for sherbets, ices, p 
puddings, and many other dessert 

Send for booklet Hawaiian Pineapple, 
containing tested recipe tor t m { 


excellent.of all preserved frt 


Hawaiian Pineapple Growers Association 
Tribune Building, New York 
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Pretty Girl 





BoscboobboouLeeeeesecsa For Bad Breath 
B CCRKIAR ARS Myrtte. Al- 


Ky though volumes 
| | 


1 could be written 
i 





on this subject the 
remedy is often 
1 most simple. True 
is the saying that 
constipation more 
|  oftenthanany other 
| condition is the 
| cause of foul breath. 
Constipation is, to 
im; = be. sure, Be a 
eq oy symptom of some 
‘ema ATT ether underlying 
disturbance. Constipation is present in many 
forms of indigestion. Oftentimes in this trouble 
the skin becomes a darker tint: a sign that 
Nature is doing her best to cleanse the system 
of waste matter. You will find it very helpful 
to drink freely of water, for, as a rule, girls drink 
far too little water. 











| 
al 
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Exercise for Superfluous Fat 


Deuia. Vigorous exercise causing profuse 
erspiration is a distinct aid in reducing super- 
Rous fat. Wear a sweater during the exercise. 
When you have finished and are still perspiring 
roll yourself up just as you are in a woolen 
blanket, lying down for twenty minutes. Finish 
the process by a brisk bath. 


Order Versus Chaos for the Tired Girl 


C. K.H. An orderly room has a very soothing 
influence on tired nerves. It is very little trouble 
to tidy up your room before going to sleep for the 
night, and you will feel well repaid in the morn- 
ing on opening your eyes to neatness in place of 
chaos. 


Health Resorts for the Tuberculous 


WINNIFRED. According to many physicians 
there is less danger of contracting pulmonary 
tuberculosis in a well-regulated health resort than 
elsewhere. The climatic conditions of such 
resorts are good. Then, too, there is a greater 
average degree of sanitary knowledge and pre- 
caution among all frequenters of such modern 
resorts than elsewhere. The open-air life, 
thorough ventilation, wise diet and careful atten- 
tion to sputum all aid in rendering these localities 
comparatively safe for visitors. 

Microbes on Trailing Skirts 

City WorRKER. It was recently stated that a 
bit of cloth cut from the bottom of a long skirt 
harbored 16,500,000 microbes. In this army 
were many tubercle bacilli. In Prague, as stated 
by the same authority, a prohibition against long 
skirts is being enforced, since it is believed that 
by these garments germs are disseminated. 


How Bitten-off Nails May be Improved 


MarGARET. After soaking the fingertips for 
five minutes gently remove the dead skin resting 
on top of the nail. At night apply mutton tallow 
or cold cream to the fingertips. Sometimes the 
nails will grow out normally after a pericd of 
such care. 


For the Girl in the Hall Bedroom 


Hazev. You may be sure no gift will be more 
welcome to your friend in the hall bedroom than 
the special tiatiron which comes with an alcohol 
lamp equipment. A major part of this girl’s 
assets is a spick-and-span appearance. A heavy 
drain it makes on the slender pocketbook to 
keep spotless all the dainty neckwear belonging 
to the modern girl. Many a heartache, too, you 
will save her, for the delicate lingerie often comes 
home ruined by the public laundry. 


For Chilblains 


AGATHA. One girl overcame this trouble by 
bandaging her feet loosely with cloths saturated 
in crude petroleum. 


Gasoline Cleansing Dangerous 


LENORA. To set her garments in order many 
a girl carelessly washes her gloves on her hands 
in gasoline. Years ago I knew a girl who nearly 
lost both hands during such a season of cleans- 
ing. It is extremely dangerous to work in gaso- 
line in the vicinity of fire—never do it. Jt must 
be remembered, too, that sometimes friction 
alone is sufficient to cause combustion. 
Outdoor Sleeping in Winter 

Anxious. For the reference to a description 
of an outdoor sleeping apartment send me a 
stamped envelope and I will write you. 
Kumyss a Food 

ELLA. You are right in thinking that kumyss 
is a food rather than a drink. It is really fer- 
mented milk and may easily be made at home. It 
is wholesome and nutritive, and is often well 
borne by a stomach which refuses many other 
foods. 


To Keep Youns Hold Your Enthusiasms 
AIDA. Work by itself will never age you. 
Cherish your enthusiasms—never let them slip. 


A buoyant spirit is youth’s best friend. It is 
‘*what men and women think 1d know and do 
that make for success and lasting youth.” 


Steps in Digestion 

BeRTHA. A writer on hy ene compares the 
teps in the process of digestion to a row of bri ks, 
each beiny eparated from next by a short 
distance: if you eat so hurriedly that mouth 
digestion cannot take place it is like tipping the 
first brick over against the n« evtire row 
is down in an instant. So with dice n: if not 
properly begun the entire proce 
turbed. 








Formula for Pimple Cream 


F.L.M. A good pimy ream is composed of 
five-eighths of an ounce each of lanolin, oil of 
sweet almonds and precipitated sulphur, two 
drachms and a half of zinc oxide, and half a 
drachm of violet extract. 


NoOTE— Questions about health which are of interest to girls will b 


names and addresses. 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Exercise, Fresh Air and Relaxation 

J. V. X. These three are necessary to the best 
physical and mental condition. An ancient 
Oriental ruler watching Englishmen at polo 
asked if the players were truly too poor to hire 
others to make the exertion for them. A certain 
philosopher has said that ‘‘work is work if you 
are paid to do it; it is pleasure if you pay to be 
allowed to do it.”’? Our ancestors exercised, and 
that right vigorously. We have not lost our need 
for it, but its master is common-sense and its 
end is good health, Strength, meaning vitality, 
is what we should strive for—strength measured 
not by foot-pounds but by ability to resist 
disease. . 
Shampoo for Dark Hair 

Winona. To the beaten yolk of an egg add 
twice its bulk of water. ‘This makes a very 
simple but excellent shampoo for dark hair. 


To Apply a Face Lotion 

D. K. L. Suppose you are using buttermilk on 
your skin: Pour into a saucer as much of the 
milk as you need at one time. Then apply by 
means of a tiny wad of absorbent cotton, using 
fresh wads from time totime during the procedure. 
These little wads may be kept in a wide-mouthed 
jar with a screw top. 


Apples are Wholesome 


Country Girt. Apples contain about eighty- 
five per cent. of water and eight per cent. of 
sugar. This fruit is wholesome and digestible, 
and acts as a gentle laxative. The few girls who 
cannot with comfort eat raw apples can often 
take the stewed fruit. 


When Hoarse Rest the Voice 


KATHERINE. When you are hoarse do not talk 
any more than necessary. Use of the voice only 
keeps up the irritation, and the voice may be per-- 
manently lost or at least the throat be made more 
sensitive to future attacks. 

Effects of Tea Drinking 

SERENA. An English doctor says that tea may 
disturb nutrition by decreasing the appetite, by 
making the food less digestible, by interfering 
with digestion in the stomach. Since tea to a 
certain extent prevents the drinker from feeling 
fatigue, strength will be used when the person is 
already in a state of exhaustion. The results of 
excessive tea-drinking are most strikingly seen in 
the effects on the nervous system. 





Calloused Elbows 

Guapys. The girl wearing short sleeves and 
continually leaning her elbows on the table will 
not have long to wait for ugly, callous elbows. 
As you already notice this condition you may 
relieve it by massaging the places well twice a day 
with cold cream or olive oil. 


Water for the Sedentary Girl 


MARGARET. ‘Two tumblerfuls of hot water 
before breakfast will cleanse the stomach, act as 
a slight laxative, and help along the excretory 
organs. At breakfast drink a large cupful of 
some warm drink—tea, if you like, that has not 
been infused longer than two minutes and a half 
or three minutes. 


To Check Falling Hair 

ANETTE. A French physician comes out with 
the statement that general health as a rule has 
nothing whatever to do with loss of hair in women. 
He gives as the common cause an abnormal 
amount of oil inthe glands of the scalp. The loss 
of hair in girls, showing first at the forehead and 
temples, starts between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-two. This physician thinks the chief 
factor in the prevention of such loss of the hair 
is the frequent and vigorous use of soap—soap 
not containing much potash. The soap is not 
necessarily applied to the entire length of the 
hair, but near the head to about five inches from 
the roots. But first comes dry friction of the 
scalp, and after this the hair is braided in small 
plaits. Then comes washing of the scalp with a 
toothbrush dipped in sudsy water. Careful rins- 
ing with warm water follows, drying by soft 
towels. 


A Massage Movement for the Face 


P. L. G. A massage movement said to be 
used in Japan is thus described: The face is 
gone over with the fingertips anointed with a 
little olive oil or cold cream, little nips being 
given to the entire surface. The skin becomes 
red and glowing. After the process a generous 
application of cold cream is left on the face for a 
time. Such a procedure stirs up the circulation, 
bringing color to the cheeks. 


How to Take Castor Oil 


ROSAMOND. An emulsion can easily be made 
by pouring into a bottle, first, very hot milk, then 
the castor oil—two-thirds milk, one-third oil. 
Shake the bottle until an emulsion results. In 
this form the oil is easily taken in nearly all cases. 


Another Suggestion for Falling Hair 


JANE. The formula recommended by the 
French physician quoted above for early loss of 
hair is the following: Pilocarpin hydrochloride, 
3 grains; water, sufficient to dissolve; spirit of 
lavender, 5 fluid drachms; ether, 5 fluid drachms; 
ammonia water, 4 fluid drachm; alcohol, suf- 
ficient to make 8 ounces. 


Outdoor Sports and the Stage 


Amy. Yes, many modern actors and actresses 
pay special attention to outdoor sports. An 
interesting chapter it is, and I advise you to look 
up the lives of some of the leaders on the stage if 

: would see the power for work besides the 
ty which is attributed to this devotion to 
Nature’s best gifts. 


A Cooling Lotion for the Face 


CLAIRE. A mixture made of two ounces of 
orange-flower water and three ounces of distilled 
water is refreshing to the skin. This lotion may 
be applied with a ball of absorbent cotton. 


rest e answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 
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To Soften Water for the Bath 


SapiE. A lavender lotion is made up of eight 
ounces of alcohol, one ounce of ammonia and 
two drachms of oil of lavender A little may be 
used in the bath. 


Dont’ “Run Alone” 


THEODORA. Is anything more wearisome than 
to hear a girl say, day after day: ‘‘Well, I must 
run along!” Nothing will wear you out and 
bring the wrinkles more quickly than the insid- 
ious ‘‘hurry habit.”” Girls who are always in a 
rush are not the ones who accomplish most 
or the highest grade of work. Neither can such 
flyaways be in the best mental or physical con- 
dition. Cultivate poise and you will forget to 
“run along.” 


Smallpox Pittings 


H. J. B. Smallpox pittings are not in the 
realm of home treatment. Such blemishes de- 
mand the advice of a specialist if treatment is to 
be considered. 


The Cat a Carrier of Disease 

TROUBLED. In a recent medical editorial 
allusion is made to Kipling’s charming account of 
the first cat in one of his ‘‘ Just So” stories. ‘‘I 
am the cat that walks by himself, and all places 
are alike to me,” was the speech attributed to 
this ancient tabby. The housing of these pets 
is often a serious matter. When you consider 
that diphtheria, scarlet fever, whooping-cough, 
measles, influenza and ringworm are said to be 
carried by the ‘‘fireside sphinx,” surely this 
ought to be a sufficient warning for great care in 
regard to the domestic cat. A most important 
point to remember is that these animals should be 
strictly prevented from entering a sick-room. 
The Grape Cure for Stout People 

READER. In the grape cure as used in Ger- 
many from one to eight pounds of the fruit are 
eaten daily. For a while very little if any other 
food is taken. The quantity of grapes, at first 
small, is gradually increased. Those taking the 
cure pick the grapes, thus having the benefit of 
outdoor air and gentle exercise. The obese, as 
well as those leading sedentary lives, are the 
ones who oftenest follow this régime. 


The Best Disinfectants 

S. T. J. A recent medical journal gives the 
following: ‘*The best natural disinfectant, sun- 
shine; best germ disinfectant, formaldehyde; 
best physical disinfectant, soap; best moral dis- 
infectant, publicity.” 


Details for the Sick-Room 


DostA. In summer this room should be the 
coolest, largest and best, and preferably on the 
second floor. If a standing basin is in the room 
or the closet the plug should be inserted and both 
that and the place of overflow stopped tight with 
plaster of Paris. Although the plumbing may be 
perfect there is a chance that it is defective. ‘The 
ideal floor for the sick-room is that made of hard- 
wood. 


Cucumber Juice for Massage Cream 

Rustic. Cucumber juice for massage cream 
you can obtain at home by chopping the whole 
cucumbers very fine, then straining through 
cheesecloth. 


For a Dry, Itching Scalp 


THEODORA. For a dry, itching scalp with 
falling hair, free from dandruff, the following 
formula has proved excellent : 


Precipitated sulphur... . . 1 part 
Alcohol he are er sr ; 1 part 
Rose-water . ne ae . a) « parts 


Distilled water Ess h suns cite sis: 2 eS 
Once or twice a day dip the fingers into cold 
water and rub the scalp briskly. Do not wet the 
hair in this way. 


What to Do for a Red Nose 


ADDIGENE. Rub your nose upward from the 
tip to the bridge, emptying the engorged veins. 
Discourazement Affects Decision 

Mapce. When discouraged never decide an 
important question. Wait until you feel like a 
conqueror, then use the clearest judgment you 
possess. The condition of health is on a sliding 
scale, and it is for you to take advantage of the 
upward movement. 


Brain Weight and Occupation 


MartTua. A scientist who has given much 
study to this subject found that the weight of the 
brains of day laborers incapable of mastering a 
trade or keeping steady employment averages 
1410 grammes; more intelligent workmen— 
watchmen and porters— 1449 grammes, while the 
highly-educated and cultivated brains of alert 
mental workers—scholars and physicians—have 
an average weight of 1500 grammes. 


For a Shiny Nose 


Ray. Substitute almond meal for soap in 
washing your face, then powder your nose gently 
with starch. 


For Bow-Legs 


INQUIRER. To the best of my knowledge there 
is no exercise that would benefit a condition of 
bow-legs in a girl of seventeen. Surgical opera- 
tion is the means usually resorted to for the relief 
of this trouble after the age of childhood. 


The Best Complexion Aid 


ARDSLEY. English girls, more than American 
girls, seem to realize the magic touch of outdoor 
sports. Nothing makes a girl more attractive 
than a perfect, wholesome body. Massage will 
not do for you what hill-climbing will. Seek after 
the ideal of perfect health—but seek with a steady 
purpose of attaining it. Such possession is within 
the reach of most of us. 


Spotted Veils Bad for the Eyes 


IrMA. Spotted veils ought to be banished if 
you wish to preserve your eyesight. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1909 
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E SECRET 


of beautiful, 
lustrous hair 
isa clean, healthy scalp. 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


not only cleanses the scalp, 
but, through the tonic and 
antiseptic action of its pure 
pine-tar, glycerine and 
sweet vegetable oils, it im- 
parts a healthful tone to the 
underlying glands. Its 
routine use, therefore, keeps 
the scalp clean and healthy, 
thus preserving the gloss and 
beauty of the hair while 
promoting its growth. 
Helpful booklet on 


**Shampooing”’ mailed free 
THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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Safe as in its Mothers Arm 








Stewart’s Duplex 
Safety Pins 


Conceded for fifteen years 
The World’s Standard of Perfection 


The only pin with an effective 
guard. Cannot catch or tear. 
Never comes undone. Outwears 
all other pins. Card of assorted 
sizes, worth 8 cents, mailed for 
4 cents in stamps. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Company 
151 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 

















“Stork” Pants 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


WATERPROOF 


Keep baby’s dresses dry and 
Sweet. Button neatly over regular diaper 
Made of “ Stork ”’ Sheeting—a rubberless, 
water-proof fabric, light as linen. Easily 
cleansed. 

ap Sold by dry goods dealer 
50c a Pair throughout the United States 


* Stork” Sheeting 















hy the vard $1.00 and $1.50. ‘‘Stork’”’ 

Catch-All Bibs, 50c. If your dealer hasn't 

‘* Stork *’ goods, send to us. 

FREE for your dealer's name Baby Sponge 

Bag made of ‘‘ Stork'’ Sheeting as a useful 

sample — also descriptive booklet. Write for 

Gent THE STORK CO. 

72 Broad St., Dept. 1-B, Boston, Mass. 
(Also Mfrs. of “Stork” Absorbent Diapers) 














FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN 


Poultry and Squabs. Tells how to start 
in smal] and grow big. Describes largest pure 

bred Poultry Farm in the world. Tells how to 
breed and feed, all alout diseases and remedies. 
Illustrates many varieties of land and water fowls. 
Quotes lowest prices on pure bred fowls, eggs for 
hatching, incubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 cts. 


F. FOY, Box 58, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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New-Year Social Affairs 





ar: TTI PETITE EEE | LAST-HOUR 
= Watch Party 


2: ae a was delight- 


j fully carried out on 
x last New Year’s 
t Eve. Eleven guests 
were asked and in 
the quaintly-worded 
invitation the Old 
Year—‘‘1907’’— 
requested the honor 
of their presence 
for the final sixty 
minutes of his ex- 
istence around ‘‘ Ye 
Merrie Clock Dial.” 
The guests were 

ceived at ten on New Year’s Eve by old ‘‘ 1907,” 

aring a snowy beard and a long, black cloak, 

nd seemingly not at all cast down by the near- 
ness of his approaching demise. First he pro- 
iced a hat containing twelve folded slips, each 

» marked with one of the twelve clock-dial nu- 
rmerals, and bearing a list of questions. The host- 
ess and each guest drew a paper, the parlor doors 
were thrown open and all were ushered into the 

om set aside for the Watch Meeting. 

A huge clock face, at least eight feet in 
diameter, made of strips of white cheesecloth 
stitched together, had been tacked securely to the 
floor in front of the parlor door. The hands indi- 
cated eleven o’clock; they were three feet long, 
had been whittled from thin laths, and were held 
in place in the centre of the dial by screw-eyes and 
along wire nail. The clock numerals were about 
a foot in length. At five minutes of eleven the 
hostess and her guests sat down, each in the 
chair placed before the dial numeral correspond- 
ing to the number drawn. Then ‘‘1g07” dis- 
tributed quickly to each person a piece of card- 
hoard fourteen inches high by nine wide to be 
tucked away under that guest’s chair. The cards 
were marked in order from one to twelve, corre- 
sponding to the numerals on the clock dial; the 
first card was marked ‘‘12” on its reverse side, 
and each of the others bore similarly one of the 
eleven letters of the word ‘‘resolutions.”’ 

‘‘Old Year” surreptitiously slipped his feet 
into a pair of felt slippers tacked securely to the 
clock hands, seated himself on a little stool in 
the centre of the clock dial, and with many a 
merry quip and gibe informed his guests that he 
had called them together to find out whether he 
had brought them good or ill since he had been 
among them. A clock struck eleven just as he 
finished his little talk and the Last Hour of the 
Watch Party began as the Old Year skillfully 
shifted the minute and the hour hands with his 
feet until they pointed to 11:05. The guest 
seated at that numeral was called upon to give 
an account of himself during the past year by 
answering the questions written upon his paper 
slip, five minutes being allowed for his recital. 

The hands then slipped round to 11:10 and 
the person seated there was called upon, and so 
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] When calling 
upon a friend who 
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| ae oe is in sorrow which 
eS 1D should be the first 
* 4 to speak of the re- 
isi 

1 BQ) cent bereavement? 
It a What is it proper to 
i! 1 say? A. Ni, 1. 
|e oe r +s 
” ‘ne To make a visit 
it fl of condolence really 
= ~~ - ard 
|e oe fulfill the end for 
ra f which it is made 
= m4! ostensibly, at least 
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requires much 
: tact. With some it 
is a relief to talk freely of their sorrow—the only 
thing that is of any interest—while others would 
find it harrowing, and it would impose a diffi- 
cult self-control to have you refer to it. Your 
manner, the warmth of your handclasp, may 
convey your sympathy at the outset. One might 
say, ‘‘ Of course you know how much I have been 
feeling for you—I need not tell you that, but if 
there is anything in the wide world that I can do 
for you it would give me the greatest possible sat- 
islacuon to do it.” This would show one’s 
Sympathy, and yet before the sentence is com- 
pleted the subject is shifted to a somewhat less 
Sensitive ground, giving opportunity for the 
bereaved one to avoid or encourage any further 
reference to her sorrow. It is usually necessary 
to feel one’s way in striving not to wound. Glib 
commonplaces about time being a consoler, and 
the tone of cheerful philosophy about the troubles 
of others, which some persons adopt—these are 
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an impertinence. Never belittle any one’s 
trouble. Show that you know and appreciate 
its depth and then afterward tell anything that 


hac} 2 } p 

is Neiped you to bear your own sorrows. 
vthing ¢ . a 

Anything that you know or have heard to the 


: } | i 
cre dit ol the loved and lost one will be eagerly 
and giadly welcomed. : 


Know All Your Dauzhter’s Friends 
When a gentleman calls to take my daughter 
evening should I be in the room and 
ed to him if I do not know him? 
Anxious MOTHER. 


out for the 


be introd T 


=~ tage} A indeed make it a point to know all 
iggy gMter’s friends, and should not permit 
1€ « uw P, a ° 

» gO Out in the evening under any man’s 
escort until 2 


after he has called at your house and 

ted to you or to your husband. 

A Point in P, 
When servi; 

remains on the 

the table Or ca 


been pres 


uring Tea 

s tea should one let the drop that 
‘pout of the cream-pitcher fall to 

C ' tech it, and with what? K. K 
atch it with a teaspoon or a napkin. 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


on around the clock dial until 11:55 had told his 
story. The Old Year, though his eyes were ‘‘ wax- 
ing dim,” kept the hands moving steadily with 
his feet until the last five minutes slowly ticked 
themselves away. During the last few moments 
he sadly bade them adieu, and as the bells boomed 
out at midnight he tottered through the open 
doorway into the hall, tore off his wig, beard 
and cloak, and suddenly reappeared, a bright- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked and considerably-overgrown 
“*1908” youngster in swaddling clothes, joyously 
proclaiming that 

“‘—the New Year blithe and bold, my friend, 

Comes up to take his own.”’ 

Refreshments were served when the noisy 
greetings had somewhat subsided, and the New- 
Year fun then began. ‘‘1908” commanded the 
guests to take up the large card previously tucked 
away under their chairs at the beginning of the 
ceremonies, and to place each of these cards, 
letter side up, over its corresponding numeral on 
the cloth dial. The result spelled out 


“12 R-E-S-O-L-U-T-I-O-N-S,” 


and the first hour of the New Year was right 
merrily spent in making them, ‘‘1908” taking 
the place of the Old Year on the clock dial, and 
allowing five minutes for each resolution to be 
pondered over and publicly avowed. 


A Luncheon With a Calendar Motif 


NVITATIONS to a charming New Year’s 

luncheon were also limited to twelve. As each 
girl arrived a sheet was torn from a large calen- 
dar and presented to her. She was then required 
to find her place at the table by identifying the 
favor which represented the month indicated by 
her sheet. The favors were unique, being small 
houses cut from tinted cardboard. 

The January favor was a little house built of a 
small block calendar surrounded with evergreen, 
and half buried in crystal snow. February’s 
house was shingled with scarlet paper hearts 
bearing the name of famous lovers and having 
queer little heart-shaped doors and windows, 
and ‘‘Cupid” armed with his bow and arrow 
stood sturdily at the threshold. A_ big Irish 
potato set in a bed of smilax formed the main 
architecture of the March mansion. The roof was 
shingled with shamrock leaves, and the mad 
March Hare who stood at the entrance wore an 
“‘Trishman’s hat” rakishly on his head. 

The ‘‘House on the Marsh” represented the 
month of showers. The house was. arranged 
in a mass of watercress on a small mirror lake 
and had a tiny doll’s umbrella raised and tilted 
over its roof. The first of May being ‘‘moving 
day,” that month was charmingly suggested by 
an empty bird’s nest bearing a sign mounted on 
a toothpick distinctly labeled: ‘‘ This House for 
Sale or to Let.”? A ‘‘ wee cottage for two” built of 
a wedding-cake box, shingled with roseleaves, and 
set in a bed of rosebuds and smilax, represented 
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By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


The Man Who Smokes Without Permission 

If a young man while in my company begins 
to smoke without asking permission what should 
I do? HLIZABETH. 

I should advise you not to take it too seriously, 
but, with exaggerated indignation and head held 
very high, you might say in a light, jesting man 
ner: ‘“*I did not hear you ask my gracious per- 
mission to smoke, sir!” The suggestion of his 
omission may thus be conveyed without imply 
ing your displeasure, though I think some little 
reproof is called for. 


“Yours Truly” in a Business Letter 


Should not a business letter dispense with the 
usual leavetaking of ‘‘ Yours truly” and merely 
be signed with the name of the writer? 

A CONSTANT READER. 

Common-sense would seem to indorse your 
view, but we are not yet emancipated from the 
artificiality of eighteenth-century manners, and it 
is still the custom to subscribe one’s self to people 
indiscriminately in the form you disapprove. 
Some merely write ‘‘Very truly” before their 
signature, which certainly does not commit them 
to anything personal to the one addressed. 


Inviting a Man to Call 
How soon after meeting a young man maya 
girl invite him to call? May. 
She should wait for a second meeting before 
inviting an agreeable man to call upon her, 
watching, too, for some indication of sucha desire 
or of interest on his part. 


Propriety of a Lace Veil for a Young Girl 


At what age is it correct for a young girl to 
wear a lace veil? RUTH. 

In France young girls never wear lace veils. 
It is thought that their fresh young faces do not 
need them, and that it is well to mark the differ- 
ence between youth and middle life by certain 
differences in dress. With us there is only the 
restriction of the good taste of the young girl her- 
self or her mother. 
Sayin2 Good-Night at the Gate 

How long is it proper to stand at the gate with 
a young man who has escorted one home? 

ADA S. 

Not more than five minutes at longest. That 
would supposedly allow the two young people to 
exchange a few words about the pleasure of their 
-vening, possibly arrange for some future meet- 
ing and take leave of one another with the neces- 
sary cordial courtesy. If it is early in the evening 
the girl may ask the man to come in, and if he 
accepts he should not stay longer than half an 
hour, at the most. 


NoTE — Mrs. Kingsland 1s always glad to answer questions in THE JOURNAL. 
answer questions by mail if a stamped self-addressed envelope is inclosed for reply. 


the bridal month—June. Wedding-veil cur- 
tains hung in the open windows. For July the 
house was built of imitation firecrackers, with a 
giant one for the chimney. A little camping-out 
tent fashioned of toothpicks and a bit of canvas 
represented August. A log-cabin schoolhouse, 
made of pencils and having a sure-enough slate 
roof on which were problems in ‘‘readin’, writin’ 
and ’rithmetic,’’ suggested September. 

To represent October a hobgoblin house was 
composed of a small, hollowed-out pumpkin 
with a witch-cap chimney,’the pumpkin being 
completely enmeshed in cobwebs of drab thread. 
Doors and windows were cut in the pumpkin’s 
side so that you could see a great spider 
crouching within. November’s house was noth- 
ing more nor less than a toothpick chicken-coop 
inhabited by a pompous turkey. 

And the little snow-bound December house 
bore on its roof Kriss Kringle’s equipment of 
sleigh and reindeer, and a wee Kriss wedged fast 
in the ‘‘brick” chimney walls. 

Luncheon was served in twelve courses, each 
representing a different month of the year. 


Renewing “Auld Acquaintance” 


2 “Auld Lang Syne” Dinner could be 
charmingly carried out on New Year’s Eve. 
The invitations to ‘drink a cup of kindness 
yet”? may prove that auld acquaintance has not 
been forgot, and sprightly, old, Scotch New- Year 
customs may be daintily ‘‘brought to mind” 
during the course of the affair. 

The dinner-table should be strikingly deco- 
rated with centrepiece and doilies of rich Scotch- 
plaid gingham, the same plaid material being 
stretched on stiff cardboard for candle-shades. 
Cheese and ‘“‘hogmenay” cakes of wheat bread 
may be given as souvenirs, each cake being baked 
with a slip of paper bearing a bit of Scotch quo- 
tation for a ‘‘Merrie New Year.” ‘‘ Pitcaithly 
Bannocks,” a kind of short-bread highly orna- 
mented with sugar and iced mottoes, may be 
used as the guest-cards. Before seating them- 
selves the whole company should joyously ‘‘ walk 
Deisul” three times around the festal board. 
This is done, as the old Scotch story goes, by 
walking in a circle in a ‘‘sunwise direction” — 
that is, in keeping always to the right the person 
and object upon whose head blessings are 
invoked. The lighted candle at the place of 
each guest must burn not only during the 
course of the dinner, but also during the entire 
evening, as otherwise bad luck will attend him. 

As the evening draws to a close old stories 
and reminiscences may be retold, old songs sung 
again, and a great bowl of fruit punch may be 
brewed. Scotch tradition insists that each cup 
must be drained of every drop in response to 
the cheery toast of 

“*Here’s to the year that’s awa’! 

We'll drink it in strong and in sma’, 
And to each bonnie lassie that we dearly lo’ed 
In the days o’ the year that’s awa’.”’ 





How the Wife Should Speak of Her Husband 


Does a wife who speaks of her husband as 
“*Mr. ” address him in the same way when 
others are present? 4 CLARA. 

No; she calls him by his Christian name, but 
should not use a pet name when others are likely 
to hear her. It isan American custom, I believe, 
to speak of one’s husband as ** Mr. ” and 
is somewhat ridiculed by other nations, who claim 
that we do not refer to our daughter as ‘‘ Miss 

’ or our son as ‘‘Mr. ” An English 
wife uses her husband’s Christian name in 
speaking of him, I am told; but the French 
seem better to have solved the difficulty: hus- 
bands and wives there refer to each other as “my 
wife” and ‘‘my husband.” 


Informal Dress Amon Girls and Boys 
Should a boy walk with a girl when he is not 
wearing a coat? And should a girl ever appear 
before a young maninher kimono? M.Y.W. 
To both questions my answer is no, unless 
under very exceptional circumstances. 


The Knife and Fork at Table 


When the knife is not in use where should it 
rest, on the table or plate, and should the tines 
of the fork be pointing up or down when carrying 
food to the mouth? F. H. R. 

The knife should rest upon the table until it 
is used, after which, being somewhat soiled, it 
should lic across the plate at the left, the point of 
the blade just below the bevel of the plate’s edge. 
The tines of a fork are turned downward when 
the fork is held in the left hand and upward when 
used by the right. 


Visiting the Mother of One’s Fiance 


I am engaged to be married to a young man in 
a distant State. Our engagement has not been 
announced except to our nearest friends. His 
mother has invited me to visit them. Should I 
accept 2 PERPLEXED. 

Certainly. It is the kind and proper courtesy 
for her to show you, and you should not decline 
the invitation unless for very cogent reasons. 


The Tone of a Man's Talk With Women 

Please give me a few points about talking with 
women. Some think me too familiar, others like 
one to be a bit easy. FRED A. 

I once read the following rule, which I think 
worth quoting to you: ‘*Talk to every girl with 
the respect due to your mother, to every elderly 
woman with the comradeship due to a sister, to 
every married woman with the kindly but Pla- 
tonic interest due to your best friend’s wife. 
Converse with the same courtesy with the low- 
bred woman as with a high-bred one.” 


Both she and Miss Marriott will 
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THE HEALTHY SOAP 


For Toilet and Bath 


The greatest danger of dirt 
lies in the disease it harbors. 
The microbe finds lodgment 
everywhere, a lurking menace 
to the health. Soap that does 
not disinfect as well as cleanse 
does not protect against disease. 


|LIFEBUOY 


cleans and disinfects at the 
same time. It is the health 
soap of the home, the enemy 
of disease as well as dirt. Use 
it in the family for every pur- 
pose for which a soap is used 
and protect yourself, your 
family and your surroundings 
from dangerous germs. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 


kills the germs that would kill 
you. You can wash and keep 
clean with an ordinary soap. 
But wash with Lifebuoy, the ex- 
traordinary soap, and you will 
be healthier as well as cleaner. 



































LIFEBUCY SOAP 


because of its germ destroying 
power, does more than other 
soaps can do. It prevents 
infection where ordinary 
disinfectants fail. 


























Use Lifebuoy Soap for the 
toilet, bath and shampoo. 





LIFEBUOY SOAP 


Cleans and Disinfects 
at the Same Time 


Lever Brothers Company 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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What Every Woman 
Benzoate of 


FIRST—That Benzoate of Soda is very often used by manufacturers to 

prevent fermentation in foods made of materials so unwholesome that they will not 

keep otherwise — or to cover up their true character; or to preserve products carelessly 

prepared in unsanitary factories. This applies more particularly to Tomato Ketchup, 

Fruit Preserves, Fruit Butters, Jellies, Sweet Pickles, etc. “[o say nothing of its harmfulness, 

the thinking housewife will feel warranted in avoiding goods containing Benzoate of Soda 
simply from a knowledge of what the drug might be used to conceal. 


SECOND —That Benzoate of Soda is a product of coal tar so unwholesome in nature that 


it cannot in any way be classed as a food article. It is not a form of “ baking soda,” as many believe. 
Leading medical experts of Europe condemn the use of this drug as a food preservative. 




















THIRD—The United States Government authonities after exhaustive tests have issued a warning 
against Benzoate of Soda. They say (in Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 84, Part 4, 1908), 
that ‘‘ Benzoate of Soda is highly objectionable and produces a very serious disturbance of the metabolic 
functions, attended with injury to digestion and health.” Again, “there is only one conclusion to be drawn 


| You Can Avoid the Danger of 


| HEINZ 


hey Do Not Contain 


No food establishment in the world has taken a more decided stand for food punity 
than the House of Heinz. The character of our materials, our methods, and the sanitary 
condition of our kitchens, make the use of any drug, artificial preservative 
or other adulteration unnecessary. 








; Every material that enters Heinz Foods must be absolutely fresh, and as 30,000 
| i high in quality as we can obtain. These materials are prepared by neat, Visitors 
‘ ae uniformed workers, in kitchens of immaculate cleanliness. There Registered 
is system everywhere — system that results from forty years of skill, Last Year 
progress, experience. Attest the 
Of course, it costs more to use fresh, whole materials of the Character 
Heinz standard than canners’ waste or spoiled evaporated fruits pre- of our 
served with Benzoate of Soda, but no amount of time or trouble or Materials 
money ever stood in the way of making Heinz 57 a thoroughly and Methods. 
dependable line of foods. a 
You will be interested in our Always Open 
free booklet on Heinz 57— how 





and where they are prepared. 
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— Should Know about 
- Soda in Foods ! 









to from the data which have been presented and that is that in the interests of health a ee 
not both Benzoic Acid and Benzoate of Soda should be excluded from food products.” yi ce 
sly FOURTH — Benzoate of Soda in food is tasteless and cannot be seen; eating | 
iP , it a few times may not affect you perceptibly, but to continue to do so may be attended 
a with results injurious to health. 
da 


FIFTH— That the U. S. Government, in condemnation of this substance, requires its 
presence to be stated on labels as a public protection. 


hat 

" Your Only Protection 

8) Is to examine carefully every food label. Do not be deceived by obscure stickers or by labels that bear 
Se the following statement in fine type at the bottom, as they usually do: “Contains one-tenth of one per cent. 
wn Benzoate of Soda.”’ The safe way is to avoid all foods so labeled. 


f Drugged Food by Getting 4 


Pure Food | 
. Products 


1  Benzoate of Soda! 


nity Heinz Tomato Products — Ketchup, Chili Sauce, Tomato Soup, etc.— are made from ee 
tary whole, sound tomatoes, chiefly grown on our own farms. These tomatoes are prepared fresh ae 
from the vines and the product sealed steaming hot. pee 
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— Heinz Fruit Products — Preserves, Butters, Jellies, etc.—are made 
} HEINZ from selected, fresh-picked fruit. Absolute cleanliness maintained in every 
; Sweet Pickles detail from field to table. Only pure granulated sugar, and spices of our own 
ai are the grinding are used. 

‘r Only Ones Heinz Sweet Pickles— From cucumbers grown from our own seed 
he We Know of and prepared the same day they are picked. Heinz Sweet Pickles possess a 
- Put Up in characteristic crispness, tenderness and flavor that 

; Glass or Bulk make them decidedly superior to the usual “sweet 

ls Without pickle.” Spiced with spices of our own grinding; 

ae Pe eget sweetened with pure granulated sugar. 

| Benzoate The HEINZ Guarantee: If any Heinz product 

| fis fails to please, your grocer will refund price. 













H. J. HEINZ CO., 
> New York — Pittsburgh — Chicago — London 
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grape- endian 
from selected 


grapes-the chief f 
ingredient i m. 


Royal} 


AKING POWDER } 
he only Baking 


bwder made from 


Royal Grape 
Cream of [artar 


Costs a little more than the cheap 
powders made from injurious alum 
or phosphate of lime but when you 
buy ROYAL you are sure of purity 
—you are sure of healthful food. 
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The Young Mothers 


Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children. 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 





The Sick Child 


Scarlet Fever 


CARLET fever is one of the 
most dangerous of the con- 
tagious diseases. The child 

must be put in bed and kept there 
from the time of the first symptom | 
until he has finished desquamating _ | 
—until the skin has all peeled off. 
This will often take from four to 
six weeks. The disease may be com- 
municated by direct exposure, by 
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Ask Me 


Weaning the Baby Gradually 
My eight-months-old baby girl, 
who is fed entirely upon breast milk, 
does not seem satisfied and is now 
wakeful at night. Would it be best 
to begin to feed her something? If 
so, what? Please tell me when is 
the best time to wean her and how 
I shal! proceed. Mrs. S. 
The baby is no doubt hungry 





a third person, or by food, clothing, % — 
toys and books. The germs live a Wim 
long time—cases have been traced 
back a year or more; therefore the greatest 
care must be employed in disinfecting all articles 
used, or else the things must be burned. 


S A RULE the first symptoms noticed are 
sore throat, vomiting and high fever. Then 
within twenty-four or thirty-six hours the rash 
appears. ‘This rash is seen first on the chest and 
abdomen; it is bright red in character and in very 
fine, red dots. Se ciose are these dots that at a 
little distance it appears like a red blush. It is 
sometimes spoken of as a ‘‘ boiled lobster” rash. 
It usually spreads so that the entire body and 
face and extremities are covered with it, but in a 
few cases it is limited to only a portion of the 


. body. It generally lasts from five to six days but 


may disappear in a few hours. As the rash fades 
the skin begins to peel (or ‘‘desquamate”’), and 
this may continue for two or three weeks, or even 
longer. The palms of the hands and soles of the 
feet, the fingers and toes, are often the seats of 
extensive peeling; by means of this peeled-off skin 
the disease may be carried to another person. 

The appearance of the tongue and throat in 
scarlet fever are quite typical. The throat is 
deeply red and may be quite swollen, while the 
tongue has little raised duns of red on it which 
give it the name of ‘‘strawberry tongue’’—it 
looks so much like a strawberry. As a rule the 
fever is quite high all the time the rash lasts as 
well as just before it appears. In many cases it 
will reach 105° and remain between this and 
102° for some days. In such cases there is often 
delirium and the child appears very ill. Other 
milder cases may have a fever of only 1ror° or 
102° as the highest, and these are much less 
serious than where the fever is high. 

When caring for a case of scarlet fever the 
mother or nurse must be isolated with the patient 
and wear a wash dress and cap. Other children 
must be kept from school or sent away before 
they have been exposed. 


NTIL all fever has left the patient must be 
kept on a milk diet; if the child is bottle-fed 
the usual formula must be diluted at least one- 
half. Older children may take kumyss or whey 
at times in place of the milk for the sake of variety, 
and orange juice may be allowed twice a day. 
As the fever leaves, broths, cereals, junket, milk 
toast, coddled egg (if the urine is normal) and 
a little ice cream may be allowed, but nothing 
heavier for three or four weeks. The bowels 
must be kept open daily by the use of an enema 
or the milk or citrate of magnesia. Other med- 
icine is not, as arule, needed. ‘This must be left 
to the doctor in each case, however. To control 
the fever an ice-cap may be placed at the child’s 
head, especially if he does not sleep well. 
Sponge-baths of tepid water with one table- 
spoonful of alcohol to the basin of water may 
also be given. That the rash will ‘‘strike in” is 
a foolish belief without real foundation. After 
the daily sponge-bath it is well to rub the child 
with melted cocoa-butter or vaseline. This will 
allay the itching so often present and also keep 
the scales of skin from flying about. The urine 
must be carefully watched and frequently tested 
by the doctor. Plenty of water must be given 
between the regular hours of milk meals. ‘The 
nose should be sprayed with a mild antiseptic 
wash or oil. The throat may be sprayed or the 
child may gargle, if he is old enough to do so, a 
mild antiseptic gargle or wash being used. If 
the child has teeth they must be brushed or 
wiped off two or three times a day with boric 
acid solution. The mouth and throat must never 
be neglected in these cases. 


HE complication we most dread in scarlet fever 

is nephritis or disease of the kidneys. The 
milk diet and rest in bed will many times prevent 
this, however. Otitis or inflammation of the ear 
is another frequent complication. When the 
child complains of earache hot flannels must be 
applied or a hot-water bag, and if the pain still 
continues a doctor may have to make a little 
opening in the drum-membrane. Adenitis may 
occur, especially in the neck. This is simply 
a swelling of the little glands situated there, 
and a small ice-bag may be tried. This should 
be kept constantly applied and will often reduce 
the swelling. Swelling of the joints sometimes 
occurs as a complication; if this takes place they 
should be wrapped in cotton batting and kept at 
rest as much as possible. Many times the doctor 
will order a soothing lotion to be applied to the 
joints before the cotton is put on. 

At the close of a case of scarlet fever the child 
must be bathed with a solution of bichloride of 
mercury (1-5000), hair and all; then put in the 
tub and thoroughly washed with warm water 
and soap, carefully dried and wrapped ina fresh 
blanket, carried into another room and dressed 
in clean clothing. He should be given airings 
in the house for a few days before going out. 

The room and all articles that have been used 
must be carefully fumigated at the end. 





THNINONTNTT ET iv and you should begin to give her 


modified milk in addition to your 
breast milk, weaning her at the age of one year. 
Give her first one bottle-meal a day, then after 
a few days give her two; wait about a week 
and then give her three. Send me a stamped 
addressed envelope and I will mail you a full 
set of formulas and instructions as to care of 
bottles, etc. 


Allow the Baby to Develop Naturally 

Will you kindly enlighten me in the matter of 
being cautious about too-early development of 
an infant’s brain? At what age is it safe to talk 
to a baby and draw his attention and still feel 
there is no risk of stimulating his brain too early ? 
My baby is beginning to smile and almost laugh 
aloud at four or five weeks of age. Do you con- 
sider that this should be discouraged as much as 
possible ? Mrs. A. N. 

It is best to allow a baby to develop naturally 
without either encouraging or discouraging him 
in his mental efforts. When he is three months 
old you might begin to play with him for a few 
minutes after his morning nap, or let him watch 
a bright ball for a little while. Never do this at 
night, however, for at the end of a baby’s day 
his brain should be at rest and ready for sleep. 


The Sleep Necessary for a Four-Year-Old 

Do you think my little boy, four years and a 
half old, should still have his afternoon sleep? He 
rebels so against taking it. He goes to bed at 
half-past eight and gets up at half-past six in 
the morning. He is an only child and will be at 
a loss for something to do when his playmates go 
to school. What can I get to entertain him? 
There is no kindergarten near us. LYNN. 

If the little boy does not feel the need of a nap 
now I would allow him to give it up, but he must 
be put to bed by seven o’clock at the latest. He 
will probably be more ready to go to sleep early 
in the evening if he does not take his nap. To 
entertain him get some kindergarten materials 
from any large store where they sell such supplies 
and teach him to weave mats, sew the little cards, 
make paper and straw rings or chains, use the 
building blocks, etc. Give him only one occupa- 
tion at a time, then put it away when he has fin- 
ished with it, so that the novelty will not wear off. 
Having a lot of things constantly about will make 
any child tire of them. 
A Foolish Superstition 

Will you please inform me whether a baby 
who wears a string of ‘‘ Job’s Tears” around his 
neck is exempt from teething troubles or other 
ailments ? 

No; the idea that this necklace will prevent 
nursery ailments is simply a superstition. 


Taking the Baby Out in the Cold 

On how cold a day would you allow a young 
baby tobe out? My little daughter is five months 
old and so far I have had her out in her baby- 
carriage every day, if only for a little while, but 
I have wondered if I am doing right, since so 
many young mothers keep their babies in the 
house on days when mine goes out. H.C. M. 

If your baby is well protected by a carriage 
hood and she is warmly wrapped, with a hot- 
water bag in her carriage, you can continue to 
do as you have been doing. A general rule that 
will suit most babies is to take them out when the 
thermometer is above 20 degrees F. and there 
are no very sharp winds. This rule applies more 
to the New England and Middle States; in some 
of the Western States the temperature may 
be much lower, but the air is so clear and dry 
that the cold is not felt nearly so much. On 
days that are not suitable for the baby to go out 
give her an airing in the house. 


A Sleeping-Ba& for the Restless Baby 

My baby will soon be a year old and as she is a 
most restless sleeper it is impossible to keep her 
covered in cold weather. What would you 
advise? A Devotep MOTHER. 

I would make such a baby a sleeping-bag. 

Take a small pair of crib blankets and sew them 
up like a bag, turning down a hem at the top and 
running a tape through it; tie this or pin it with 
large safety-pins under the baby’s arms, after 
she is put into the bag. Let her wear a shirt, 
band, heavy diaper and long flannel nightdress, 
with a flannel sacque over the nightdress on very 
bitter nights; then if she is put into the bag you 
can leave the window open at the top a little way, 
placing a screen around her crib, and need not 
fear she will take cold. 





Advice to Prospective Moihers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of that City. 


Letters from Prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers 


themselves, but not about children. 


All such letters must be accompanied by a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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The Results 


anger are great enemies to sleep. If we look no 
further than our own rest and comfort the com- 
nand ‘‘let not the sun go down upon your wrath” 
is full of wisdom. An English clergyman who 
ived to be a hundred and five years old was fre- 
quently asked the secret of his longevity. He 
would reply, ‘‘I have made it the rule of my life 
never to think of anything disagreeable after 
nine o’clock at night.’”’ Painful thoughts not only 
postpone sleep, they also disturb it. After lying 
awake for hours we fall into a troubled sleep, 
then something awakens us like a pistol-shot in 
our ears. What was that? the old anxiety, the 
insult I received yesterday, the fear about 
tomorrow. The last thoughts we have at night 
are among the most important we ever think, 
because they frequently remain with us in some 
form during our sleeping hours and determine 
the complexion of our waking consciousness. If 
we go to sleep with fearful, petulant, angry 
thoughts at night our sleep is likely to be poor 
and we awake dispirited and depressed in the 
morning. And if our last thoughts are of purity, 
peace and salvation our sleep will be sweeter and 
deeper and we are likely to awake strong and 
calm. That is, I believe, one reason why nervous 
and irritable people almost always feel better at 
night than in the morning. I have observed a 
marked change in a good many such persons 
after they had learned to control their thoughts. 


The Conditions Requisite to Normal Sleep 


HE methods of putting one’s self to sleep are 

innumerable, but so far as they are mental they 
amount to this: the inhibition of painful, excit- 
ing, disturbing thoughts and the suggestion of 
sleep either directly or through vague and pleas- 
ing images. I have found useful the mental 
imagining of the slow oncoming of night, the 
fading of the light, the deepening of the shadows, 
the still, cool evening. This I often follow up by 
positive suggestions of dullness and drowsiness, 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


of the falling of the eyelids, of the sense of sleep 
stealing over every part of my body. Complete 
physical relaxation is also very necessary. No 
one knows how to relax herself better than a cat, 
and no animal can fall asleep more easily. But 
observe a cat tense and alert at a mousehole. In 
that attitude and in that state of mind she would 
never sleep. Functional insomnia we have 
almost ceased to fear because we find that it can 
nearly always be controlled in a short time. If 
the case were severe and of long standing I 
should, of course, go carefully into its origin and 
history, and I should do my utmost to remove 
its physical causes, which may be eye-strain, 
defective teeth, auto-intoxication from faulty 
digestion or elimination, the use of tea, coffee 
or alcohol, or the abuse of tobacco. I should try 
to induce my patients to spend much time out- 
doors and, if possible, to sleep in the open air. 
But, apart from all this, Ishould depend much on 
my own explanation and suggestion. 

About two weeks ago a lady came to me 
suffering from the effects of a surgical operation, 
a condition which would be diagnosed as post- 
operative neurasthenia. Her principal trouble 
was insomnia. She found it difficult to go to 
sleep before twelve or one o’clock, and she 
awoke almost invariably between four and five 
and slept little after that. A careful physical and 
neurological examination revealed nothing more 
than I have indicated. She had suffered a very 
severe shock at the time of the operation, 
which occurred about a year ago. At that time 
her mind and nerves would not let her sleep, 
and this habit, once formed, had persisted, 
and apparently there was no other cause for her 
insomnia. I told her this plainly and assured 
her that there was now no reason why this con- 
dition should persist, and that I would give her 
suggestions which would in all probability insure 
sound sleep from that very night. With the aid of 
a metronome and a few soothing words I obtained 
the necessary degree of abstraction, when I gave 


of The Emmanuel Movement 


her a few positive suggestions. She went to her 
hotel so sleepy that she could hardly undress, and 
slept for nine hours. I repented, this process 
twice to insure the formation of the habit, and 
then instructed her how to give herself sugges- 
tions. These have worked as well as my own 
and I anticipate for her no further trouble. 
I do not mean to imply that all cases of insom- 
nia are so easily controlled, yet this experience 
is not an uncommon one. Sleep, Dubois says, 
is like a._pigeon: pursue it and it flies from you; 
keep quiet and do not trouble about it and it 
will alight on you. Again, he says that lying 
awake a while in the night is not injurious to 
any human being provided his thoughts are 
pleasant. What harms people is not losing a 
little sleep but the anger and agitation they feel 
over lying awake. The less anger and agitation 
you feel, the less sleep you will lose. 


The Harmfulness of Narcotic Sleep 


ge tee sleepers are fearfully exposed to the 
danger of acquiring the F Mn habit. It is 
natural for such persons to seek some relief from 
their misery, but victims of functional insomnia 
never find permanent help in the use of drugs. 
The plain truth is that no drug at present known 
to medicine can procure natural sleep. The 
narcotic sleep induced by sedatives is in a sense 
antagonistic to natural sleep, in that the longer 
the drug habit continues the more profoundly 
the nervous system is affected by it, and the more 
difficult sound and refreshing sleep becomes. 


NOTE—Doctor Worcester will continue his account of 
the results accomplished by The Emmanuel Movement in 
the next (the February) issue of The Journal. The treat- 
ment followed in cases of ordinary alcoholism, of the 
more dreaded dipsomania, of the habitual use of morphine 
or of cocaine, and of perversion and degeneration, will be 
carefully described and illustrated by typical cases, 
Owing to the pressure of Doctor Worcester’s regular 
work it will be impossible for him to answer any letters. 


The Wife of Abraham Lincoln 


Thurlow Weed, on behalf of those Republicans 
whose parsimony in Congress, it was charged 
by some of their opponents, had forced Mrs. 
Lincoln to make the sale, wrote with a vehe- 
mence which was unusual to his cautious pen 
and which, it is believed, he afterward regretted. 
He declared that proper arrangements would 
have been made for her maintenance if she ‘‘had 
so deported herself as to command respect,”’ and 
even intimated that the things which were sold 
were illicit gifts from Government contractors. 
He gave emphasis, too, to a charge which was 
long talked of among the people everywhere 


the sale of some of Mr. Lincoln’s raiment. 


Charles Sumner as Her Champion 


b. there were not wanting stout defenders of 
her acts. Men who felt that her errors of 
judgment and speech were exaggerated, or that, in 
any event, they should be condoned or forgotten 
in loyalty to the memory of her great husband, 
strongly rebuked her critics. This sentiment was 
heard and felt on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and was echoed back in stirring tones of rebuke. 

The ‘London Telegraph,” in condemning 
what it called the slanders to which she had been 
subjected, said : 


“Mrs. Lincoln is entitled to more than respect 
from the American people. They owe to_ her 
reverence for her very name’s sake. If fifty thou- 
sand swords were to have leaped from their scab- 
bards to avenge the slightest insult offered to 
Marie Antoinette, a million of American hands and 
hearts should be quick to relieve the wants of the 
widow of the Emancipator; and if this deplorable 
tale of her wants could be true, which we decline to 
believe, the American public wants no stimulus from 
abroad to take such an incident at once from the 
evil atmosphere of electioneering and to deal with 
the necessities of Abraham Lincoln’s family in a 
manner befitting the National dignity.’ 





APPY NEW YEAR! 
This is indeed a Happy New Year to 


Sunshiners. It is true we never worked 
so hard in our lives as during the year 1908, but 
we were never quite so happy in our lives as 
1909 finds us. We are full of ideas, too, and 
we have lots of new leaves to turn over. On the 
first leaf I am going to keep a record of the 
new Sunshine circles, which are to be called 
THE Lapres’ HoME JourNAL Neighborhood 
Circles. We will begin with number one, and 
€very now and then during the year I will 
announce the number organized. The forming 
ircles grows out of the pathetic post- 
scripts on many of the letters received at head- 
quarters, the substance of which is: ‘‘I wish I 
long to Sunshine, but there is nothing 
going on in my neighborhood.” 

Now, there is no neighborhood anywhere that 
can’t be made sunshiny if a little thought and 
troubl: put into the making of it. Forma 
Lapii HOME JOURNAL Sunshine Neighborhood 
Circle. That’s a long name, but it will be a very 
organization. It costs nothing to join 
ine or to form a circle. You will not be 
expected or requested to contribute money, and 
hints and instructions as to how you can help 
Scatter su 1¢ will be given in this column each 
“ser and by occasional, personal letters from 

eadquarters, 
Every housewife —every woman—who reads 
THE Lapies’ Home JourNAL should belong to a 
Sunshine Neighborhood Circle, this circle to be 
made up of her neighbors. These good members 
can plan their work while on their little visits which 
they pay to each other as they run in and out fora 
daily chat. You need only ten members. Men 
belong as wel! as women. And the children! Well, 


7 


important 
Sunshi 
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But this, Congress was slow and reluctant to 
do. Mrs. Lincoln had gone to Europe and 
in 1869 was living in Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Charles Sumner heard that she was in need, and 
he at once resolved that as a United States 
Senator he would address himself persistently 
to the task of softening the hearts of his colleagues 
in her favor. A bill was introduced which pro- 
vided that there should be paid to her by the 
National Government a pension of five thousand 
dollars a year. Most of the Senators received 
the proposition coldly or indifferently. In the 
first session of the next Congress it was again 
laid before them, but for more than a year all 
attempts to bring it to a vote were futile. Finally 
a bill which granted three thousand dollars a 
year went to the Senate from the House, but the 
Committee on Pensions unanimously agreed 
that it should be reported adversely. 

Sumner, however, would not consent to abide 
by the action of the Committee. Time and 
again he demanded that the question should be 
submitted directly to the Senate. At length he 
overcame the dilatory tactics for quietly smother- 
ing it, but the majority was only eight. Mrs. 
Lincoln, who was then living in London, wrote 
to him, when she heard the news, that words 
would be inadequate to express her thanks for all 
the goodness he had shown her. 


The Last Days of Her Clouded Life 


UT after her return from Europe Mrs. Lincoln 
manifested strongly those symptoms of men- 

tal disturbance that had been noted in her con 
duct for some time previously. She bemoaned 
the extravagance of the times, chided every one 
who wore jewelry in her presence, and shut her- 
self jn the room which she occupied in the 
Springfield house of her sister, Mrs. Edwards. 
She would complain that she was very ill, would 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


uler and Presitent-General of the International Sunshine § 


I told you not long ago how they were getting 
ahead of the seniorsin Sunshine work. When your 
circle gets too large it would be a good plan to divide 
it and make a junior and a senior circle. 


How to Organize Circles 


OW, this is the way to become organized. 

Write the following letter to me, and just as 
soon as you send in the ten names for your mem- 
Lership your circle will be enrolled here at head- 
quarters. Select some appropriate name and 
you will soon be working under it for Sunshine. 
My Dear President-General: 

We wish to join the International Sunshine 
Society, promising to pay our initiation fee in the 
form of some one act carrying sunshine into another 
life within one month from date 

Then you adopt the following paragraph a 
part of your Constitution to guide you: 

Osnject — To incite members to the performance 
of kind and helpful deeds, and thus bring the sun- 
shine of happiness into the greatest possible number 
of hearts and homes. 

I shall report to you the number of your circle 
and you will be interested in knowing how you 
stand in the enrollment. Thus, if you were the 
first to form a circle you would be Circle 
Number One of THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Sunshine Neighborhood Circles. 

You are not to hunt sorrow nor any special work 
to do, but to hold yourselves in readiness to 
answer, as far as possible, any call that comes to 
you for help. It makes no difference to what 
church the person in need belongs; it makes no 
difference whether he is black or white, young or 
old, rich or poor. You are to ask yourself these 
questions: Does he need my service, and can I 


inform visitors that they might expect to see her 
dead the next day, and would then astonish them 
with the size of her meals. She fancied that gas 
was a mysterious creation of the devil, and would 
use only the plainest tallow candles for lighting 
her room. ‘‘I’m on fire, burning up; just feel of 
me!” she would exclaim, even when her tempera- 
ture was normal. One of her fears was that 
knives were hacking her to pieces. ‘‘ Just feel 
that gash in my shoulder,” she would say despair- 
ingly. ‘‘I don’t think I can stand such wounding 
long.”’ Her once full figure began to dwindle 
away; her face became very thin, and she would 
so darken her room in daytime that every ray of 
light was excluded from the windows while she 
waited, she said, for the angel of death. 

At last she became very sad and very gentle. 
Around her wandering mind there seemed to 
gather the shadows of a softly-sombre twilight. 
But she could no longer control her movements, 
and there was fear that she could not safely be 
left alone. It was necessary to take her into 
court, and there it was agreed by all who were 
concerned that there should be guardianship of 
her person and her interests; and, unmurmur- 
ingly, she was led away, amidst the tears of 
the spectators, to an asylum. At her death, 
on the sixteenth of July, 1882, she was sixty- 
three years of age. Long before that time the 
harsh judgments that had been often passed 
upon her by some of her countrymen were soft- 
ened and recalled. It began to be seen that 
there would have been only kind and generous 
thought for her, years before, had her impaired 
reason and its causes been generally known; and 
when it was learned that she had been laid away 
by the side of her great husband, under the stately 
monument at Springfield, there was many a 
prayer throughout the nation that peace might 
be hers and that their souls might be reunited in 
the bliss of eternal rest. 





help him? A good Sunshiner was never known 
to show the ‘‘ white feather.”” That’s the reason 
you find the Sunshine Army doing all kinds of 
queer things; that’s the reason Sunshiners report 
having done acts of kindness which nobody 
else ever thought of. 

Remember that you are not to give away that 
which you need, nor are you to give your time and 
help when in doing so you make a great sacrifice. 
All we ask is that you make an effort to pass on 
the good things in your possession for which you 
have no further use, and that you make an effort 
to lend a hand in making others happy; doing all 
you can for others without taking from your own 


interests or those of your loved ones. Our 
Sunshine does not ask for a gift that carries with 


it a sacrifice. We believe that if the surplus in 
this world were to be carried over to the deficit 
side this world would be all sunshine and cheer. 
But it is the bad distribution that bothers us. 


Little Kindnesses All Count 


HERE is Mrs. Loraine with her big family 

of children. She has no sewing-machine, and 
sits up night after night sewing by hand to keep 
the children neat. If there were a Sunshine 
Neighborhood Circle there Mrs. Slater, who has 
a machine, would call a sewing-bee, at which 
Mrs. Loraine would be chief guest, and they 
would make up piles of things. Do you see what 
I mean? If not write to me at 96 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, Sunshine Headquarters. 

NOTE — In addressing Mrs. Alden regarding Sunshine 
matters will our readers kindly bear in mind that invari 
ably a stamp should be inclosed for a reply? Otherwise, 
Mrs. Alden has to answer correspondents at the expense 
of her work. 














Simply a 
Matter of 


Intelligence. 
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PEARLINE 


WASHING 
MOST OF THE TIME 
By MOST of the PEOPLE 

A careful census shows 
that NINE TENTHS of 
the Women use a Washing 
edeh ke (omke) Mite) cit ce): A BT 
others might be called. the 
"Submerged Tenth". 

q The Well-to-Do — those 
who have the Finer things to 
care for—who use Wits in- 
verve Re)| Muscles, use PEAR- 
LINE, the ORIGINAL and 
BEST Soap Powder. 

@ The more Intelligent and 
Careful the Woman the more 
surely is shea PEARLINE 
User. She knows PEAR- 
LINE insures Perfect Clean- 
liness with Least Labor, that 
PEARLINE. is Harmless to 
Skin —Fabrics and Colors — 
in fact it preserves them. 
Think of the Saving in 
washing without rubbing — 
PEARLINE does that. 

@ In Hard or Soft, Hot or 
Cold water try PEARLINE 
instead of Soap, Soap Pow- 
der, Washing Powder, Borax, 
Naphtha, Kerosene —and see 
the Better results and the 
Saving of Labor and Clothing 
which means Health and 
Money. 

@ Don’t use Soap— Don't 
use anything except Your 
Wits with PEARLINE. 








Try our way of washing 


easier on both you and the clothes 


The Flood City Washer 


A simple, powerful device, with a 
strong suction—cleans clothes by 
forcing water through them, Cuts 
out the hard labor. Washes clothes 
quickly, easily and without wear 
or tear. 

Cleans all the clothes, thick, heavy 
pieces, blankets, bedspreads, overalls, 
working jackets and delicate pieces 
like lace curtains, fine linen, light 
children’s dresses, ladies’ waists. 
The Flood City Washer can be used on any 
tub, wooden or stationary. Substantially 
made from best materials, it is wear-proof 
Saves enough to pay for itself in one month 


Style A, Heavy copper, $2.50 
Style B, Heavy tin plate, $2.00 
ys + “4 will sh : express paid a 
Senater trocbeatten “‘Ous Way ef Washing’ 
THE FLOOD CITY WASHER CO., Ltd. 


12 Market St., Curwensville, Pa 
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Copy it as well as you ¢ 1 
we will give you a handsome portfoli \ 
of drawings by the noted artist, Cha ( \ 
Lederer. A course of lessons mail, at he e, | 
may qualify you to earn a good salary YH: 

artist and cartoonist. Instr rection indi’ Wy , 
and exactly adapted to-your talent. Wy 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


Chattanooga, Tenn 
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Cards, circulars, 
2 Larger $18. Save money Pr f 
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HE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 
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The Actress 


‘Lean on me, dear; lean your soul upon my 
soul.” 

‘* Meurice, it’s not my soul alone that’s weary; 
it’s my legs.” 

‘*Rhoda!” breathed my fiancé. 

Defiantly I set my teeth while we went on in 
silence. Occasionally he would stop to half-hum 
a bar of music: ‘‘It’s torturing me. I can’t get 
the harmony; I’m nearly mad.”’ 

“I’m sorry. Have you tried it on your 
piano?” 

“*T tried it all last night.” 

“*Oh, Meurice; and poor Sir William—how 
did he ——” 

‘* Behaved outrageously, my dear! He sleeps 
tonight at the inn. He is not spiritual, Rhoda.”’ 

‘Even the thing you care for becomes an 
agony sometimes, and Sir William may not care 
for music. Why, tonight I thought I never 
should drag through my scenes. It seems unfair, 
sometimes, that women, who are weaker than 
men, should work so hard; don’t you think so, 
Meurice ?” 

I had never advanced this theory before to 
any one. I had never thought of it, but I was 
hungry for the protective quality of a man, for 
soinathing stronger than myself, to rest me. 


oor 


Meurice became reproachful. 
art! Can you speak ill of it? 

**No, I won’t. But can’t you, don’t you, hate 
it? It has exhausted me.”’ 

‘* Ah, art is a cruel mistress!” —airily, this. 

‘* But shall I not give it up, Meurice, when we 
are married? What will my husband say, that’s 
what I want to know, to his wife’s earning her 
own living?” 

**Money, pooh! 
the swine!” 

**T probably shall!” which the composer didn’t 
et. ‘But leaving you at night, toasty and warm 
y the fire, while I go to my work, how will that 

look, Meurice?” I waited anxiously for his 
reply. It was as though my future hung upon it. 

‘*T shall be awaiting you at midnight. We will 
talk of the play, and I shall do my latest music 
for you.’’ 

I could not answer. There was a pounding in 
my head and in my heart, there was a surging 
within me like a protest of angry seas, like the up- 
heaval of an earthquake. It was all so queer; I 
was arguing from the wrong standpoint ; Meurice 
was in my place and I was in—whose? I don’t 
know how long this went on. I know that, as we 
came to Rosemary Lane and I saw from away 
off Mrs. Erskine’s beacon light in the hall—the 
“anxious light,’’ she called it—my composer, 
without warning, without the mightiness of deep 
feeling, tilted up my chin and tried to kiss me. 
I know I brought my hands against his breast 
with a force new to me and pushed him back. 

“*Don’t!” I cried. ‘‘I hate you! It’s my 

fault, not yours. I love some one else. I have 
for months, but I didn’t know it. I never can 
kiss any one in the world but that one man, and 
what’s the use in going on? I’m sorry; oh, I’m 
sorry! but what’s the use of trying? for I love 
him, I love him, I ——” 
- That carried me, running, to the door, which 
was held open by anxious Mrs. Erskine, and 
I sank to the floor as it banged shut. I didn’t 
faint; I’m not that kind. Mrs. Erskine extin- 
guished the light, and we were motionless in the 
darkness; we heard the composer knock once 
upon the door, then after a pause turn to go. 

‘*Come to bed,’ was all Mrs. Erskine said. 
She undressed me, brought me a sleeping- 
draft, and kissed me good-night. 

I lay for a long time quietly, at peace with the 
elements which had been so long warring within 
me. lacknowledged my defeat, and it was sweet, 
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SLEEP without a twitch of the limbs; a 

creeping of the sunlight up the Venetian 
blinds until it reached my face; an imperious 
voice through the window, a woman’s voice, 
drowsily recognized as that of Mrs. Wallace. 
**She’s sleeping, ma’am,”’ this in an accent that 
bespoke a maid. A commotion on the stairs, 
some one coming up and some one stopping her. 
The firm voice of Mrs. Erskine above the maid’s : 
‘*She cannot be roused,’”’ then an exclamation 
from some one coming up, and after that so deep 
a silence that its impressiveness awoke me. 

**So it’s you, Jane Kenton,”’ this from Mrs. 
Wallace. 

“*Yes, it is I,” from Mrs. Erskine. 

**Does your father know?” 

‘*Know what?” 

“‘That you are back in England?” 

“T think not. I hold no communication with 
my father.” 

‘“*Well, upon my word! and keeping lodgers.” 

‘*Lodger!”’ 

**Rhoda told me she was living with a Mrs. 
Erskine. Am I to be deceived by every one?” 

“There is no deception; she doesn’t know. I 
have a right to have a lodger, and to say I’m Mrs. 
Erskine; it was my mother’s name.’’ 

“And all this time you have been imposing 
upon Miss Miller, who will be one of us.”’ 
‘*Yes.” The voice of my landlady faltered. 
Sut she was so charming, and loved the dogs, 
and I was glad to have the money.” 

There was a heavy movement on the stairs as 
though an army ( i **1 must speak 
with her,’ 

‘“*You’ll tell her?” 


‘*“Nestling, your 


” 


What is that? Throw it to 


were advancing. 


“T must do my duty.’’ 

“Tl would rather be the one myself. But it i 
cruel to wake her. She is much exhausted.” 

*So am I,” with bitter majesty. ‘Which 
door?” More rustlii a 

At my answer Mrs. Wallace stepped i 
room, and took a large chair by the bed 


opened her mouth tospeak, but | forestalled 


“I heard you on the stairs,” I prefaced. 
**There is something well what vou ill 
‘wrong’ with my Mrs. Erskine. I’d rather s] 


would tell me.’ 
But Mrs. Wallace was not one to be robbed of 
an opportunity; she rushed on incoherently: 
**Eloped, my dear, and a poor weakling, too; to 
France they went, of course; that was bad 
enough; but afterward to find him married 
es, married—had been for five years. It qui 
roke his heart—her father’s heart. Sir Willi: 
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Kenton is her father. Think of their 
within a stone’s-throw of each other; but he 
must never know. ‘Thank goodness, he goes 
away today. And then the worst—she wouldn’t 
leave him—your Mrs. Erskine —no, lived on with 
him after she learned the truth until he died. 
She held her head high through it all; never 
pleaded for forgiveness to Sir William after the 
man was dead, never wrote to him, never touched 
the allowance he so magnanimously made her. 
And now we find her here, raising fine dogs——”’ 

‘Well, and what else?” I sandwiched. 

‘‘What else? Rhoda, have you gone mad, 
too? What did you do to my poor nephew? All 
night on the piano, ‘discords because his heart 
was sore’; “but we can have more of this after- 
ward; now you must pack your things.” 

‘*What for?” 

‘For leaving. I am here for Meurice. 
expected to act only as peacemaker ; 
find I have a more Spartan duty.” 

‘*But I’m not going.”’ 

‘“*Not going? I have told you where you 
were.” 

I rose and pulled a dressing-gown about me. 
I felt the necessity of fighting on my feet. ‘‘ Dear 
Mrs. Wallace,” I began, ‘‘I know you want to 
shelter me because I may be of your family ——” 

‘*Precisely,”’ said Mrs. Wallace. 

‘*But, believe me, I shall never be. I can’t go 
into all that now; but I don’t love Meurice, and 
you mustn’t urge a reconciliation. It’s over.” 

‘*But, my dear, I can’t let you stop on in this 
place.”’ 

I Jooked at Mrs. Wallace in rebuke. ‘‘The 
biggest thing about you English is the minding of 
your own affairs; it is where the universal thea- 
tre and the British race join hands. Now, this 
is no concern of mine; I love Mrs. Erskine, and 
she is a good landlady; therefore I stay on.” 
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There was a finality about this speech which 
brought Mrs. Wallace out of her chair. She lost 
none of her dignity in her retreat; she would 
have termed it a withdrawal. 

‘*T fear this must be good-by, Miss Miller.” 

I nodded in assent. 

I remember afterward that I didn’t take my 
tub; there was a feverish laving of my face, and 
as I was finishing my hair a big trunk was 
bumped against my door. I opened it suddenly 
on Mrs. Erskine and the maid; the latter van- 
ished down the stairs. 

‘*Moving, Mrs. Erskine?’ I said. 

‘*My name is Waite—Mrs. Waite,’’ was her 
low response. ‘‘I want to tell you all about it.” 

‘*Come in and tell me if you want to, but if 
you don’t ——” 

My landlady shut the door and leaned against 
it, speaking without a pause: ‘‘I did run away 
and marry him. My father was opposed to him, 
and I was wild and headstrong. We went to 
France and had two almost perfect years. I 
wrote often to my father for forgiveness; it was 
terrible, knowing him in England and unhappy, 
while there was so much joy in my life; that was 
my only grief; but he never would relent. Then 
my—my husband, I thought he was, you know, 
went into quick consumption. We moved South 
that the end might be easier. Three months be- 
fore he died my father came to me. He had 
proof, positive proof, that Charles had a wife in 
an asylum for the insane in England; so he had 
made the journey to take me home. I wouldn’t 
go; the man was dying; and then Father cursed 
me and went back alone. Charles never knew 
that he had been to sce me; I told him nothing. 
It was for him to speak, and finally he did. I 
stayed on as nurse; but almost immediately upon 
his confession came the news from the authorities 
that she had gone before him. We were married 
on the day he died. That is all.’ 

My friend still leaned against the door, impas- 
sive. I cleared my throat. ‘‘Then you wrote Sir 
William?” . 

She shook her head. ‘‘No; he is a man all 
principle. But I grew homesick; so I came here 
to be a little near, and yet far enough away never 
to pain him. We live in the North. I suppose 
my secret has ceased to be one now. Emma 
Wallace certainly will write him.” 

She stopped speaking and waited. Thoughts, 
varied and fragmentary, raced through my brain. 
Mrs. Wallace would not tell him—my friend was 
wrong. And yet, why should not some one 
tell him—and soon—before he left the inn? 
He had grown to see things differently, as he had 
himself declared. ‘‘He had not yet generally 
admitted it,’’ I repeated, recalling his own words. 

‘*What?” queried my friend. 

Then I realized that she had been looking at 
me rather longingly, so I rushed into her arms. 
ox 

‘I was afraid,’ she said; ‘‘yet somehow I 
knew you would stand by me.” At this her voice 
grew shaky and mine severe. I assumed the 
generalship for once. 

‘*‘Get out my pink dress” (fastening shoes); 
**l’m going for a walk.” 

‘‘Rhoda! Where?” 

I was irritable. ‘‘Oh, just a walk. 
girl go for a walk?” 

‘*Not to Meurice, my dear?” 

Ilaughed. It sounded strange, but I was glad 
to laugh again. ‘‘Button me up.” 

‘Shall I go too, child?” 

‘*Goodness, no!” I shrieked. 


’ 
alone.” 

‘“‘Oh, beg pardon, dear!” My landlady was 
wonderfully meek. ‘‘Well, the world wags on, 
like my poor doggies’ tails, the dears!” 

‘Pll take one with me” (mapping out a quick 
campaign). ‘‘I think that I can sell it.” I 
abbed up ‘‘Frederica,” who had come in. 
‘*Then don’t take her; she is sold.’’ 

‘All the better; I just want a bait—I meana 
sample”; and I was flying down the steps. 

The Magpie was some distance off, and as I 
came up to the door there stood Sir William 
telling the landlady he had had a good night’s 
rest, and a good, late breakfast, and that he now 
would walk across —— 

‘““Do you want to buy a dog?” My inquiry 
was not led up to by certain expressions that I 
had decided on. But things shape themselves 
just so. I was a humble instrument and noth- 
ing more, that day. 


being 


I had 


now I 


Can’t a 


‘*T want to be 
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‘‘Bless me,” replied Sir William, ‘‘what is 
it?” 

‘‘I heard that you were at the inn, and I 
thought I’d try to see you before you left. Mrs. 
Wallace” (a cough here) ‘‘doesn’t care for dogs. 
It’s a nice girl one.’ 

Sir William lifted the puppy by the neck, and 
she licked his face; a baronet was nothing to 
‘*Frederica.”’ ‘‘She is rather a nice little thing,”’ 
commented the pleased baronet. We had 
started to walk along toward Mrs. Wallace’s, 
which lay beyond Rosemary Lane. ‘‘But I 
don’t know what the stablemen would say if I 
brought home a puppy.” 

‘«There are grown-up ones, also, where I live,” 
I pursued; ‘‘they’re for sale, too. Won’t you 
turn off and see them?” 

‘*Oh, I wouldn’t have an old one. They care 
only for the master they have left behind. ‘To tell 
the truth, we haven’t had a dog about since ——” 
Sir William hesitated. ‘*Well, I had a daughter 
once who was very fond of dogs. I kept hers till 
they died, and then I lived on with my memories.” 
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I was touched, but relentless. ‘‘It’s a lady who 
breeds them at my house; she is quite poor, and 
it would be a great act of kindness if you would 
buy one. Do come and see them.” 

“Oh, I dare say I might. I suppose this little 
one will do; how much?” 

I gazed at the puppy closely, affecting great 
astonishment. ‘‘Why, this one’s ‘Frederica.’ 
She is sold; how stupid I should have brought 
her to you! But there are others.”’ I seized Sir 
William’s arm, endeavoring to steer him toward 
the way that led to Puppy Villa. But he showed 
an inclination to choose the other path. 

‘*Sold,eh? Ah, well, ’ll take that as an omen. 
Won’t you go on to Mrs. Wallace’s, Miss 
Rhoda?” 

I was desperate; I dropped my eyes. ‘‘I 
never can go there again, Sir William.” 

‘*‘What’s that you say?” 
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“You don’t mean ——” and Sir William 
walked with me toward Rosemary Lane, his keen 
eyes twinkling and his lips relaxing into smiles. 

I did not tell him ‘‘all,’’ and I painted myself 
in the blackest colors, but he waved my faith- 
lessness aside. 

‘*Better for you, my dear young lady. That 
piano, you know, all the night. Shockin’, 
shockin’.”’ 

We were in Rosemary Lane, approaching the 
little gate which led directly to the kennel yard. 
My heart was beating so hard I was surprised Sir 
William didn’t hear it. Almost there and yet, 
just ten feet away from the gates he brought 
himself up with astart. ‘‘Bless me! I’ve walked 
along without taking notice, and my poor friend 
is waiting for me.” 

I dragged him five feet nearer, while the other 
five feet | walked alone. I swung open the gate, 
and with puckered lips framed my plea, for 
my anxious mind could devise no further light 
deception. 

‘*Go in,” I breathed. 

I don’t know what the old man saw in my tense 
face, but his own resolved into wondering lines, 
and yet unquestioning he passed into the yard. 
She was kneeling on the earth, puppies tugging 
at her apron, and one squirming little fellow held 
to the ground while she vigorously brushed his 
coat. There was a glisten of tears on her face, 
but her mouth was bravely clenched. If that 
father had halted an instant in his walk I believe 
he would have turned away again, but on he went 
like a machine, and when he was quite close to 
her she looked up, rose to her feet, and walked 
to meet him. There wasn’t a sound until within 
reaching distance, when they both held out their 
arms, each one dropping a puppy yet never 
knowing it. 

‘*Janie!” he cried. 

‘*Father!” she sobbed out. 

I went away and had my breakfast, which was 
luncheon, in the pantry, so that they might not 
find me for a long time. 
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All this fell on a Thursday; and on the follow- 
ing Monday I came up to town and put my pho- 
tographs on the mantelpiece of a room in my 
club; so that became my home. Sir William 
had stayed on at Puppy Villa, for he couldn’t 
stand his daughter out of his sight. His things 
had been sent over from Mrs. Wallace’s place, 
together with a large bunch of forget-me-nots 
from Mrs. Wallace to Mrs. Erskine-Waite (that’s 
our compromise), and a note stating that she 
and her nephew were going to the Continent, 
which was a great relief to us all. 

My dear landlady couldn’t manage to get all 
of the dogs crated before Monday. It was so 
like her to refuse to go to the home she had not 
seen for quite ten years until the dogs went, too. 
Even I was asked. I was not to be crated, I was 
to be adopted—with papers, if you please, most 
legal. I had to invite Bella down on Sunday to 
hear the offer from Sir William’s own lips, or she 
never would have believed it. Of course, I 
hooted at it—a polite hoot—but I let it be under- 
stood that it would be as easy to make me into 
a tamale as an Englishwoman. Finally Mrs. 
Erskine-Waite abandoned the idea, on condition 
that I would visit them at least once a year, and 
accept a pear-shaped pearl. She gave me the 
dog ‘‘Aary’”’ as a present, also, and she packed 
my trunks herself. When I came to unlock them 
at my club the first thing greeting me was the 
heart-shaped frame with Aaron, a little mouldy, 
but still in it. I put them back of the heart- 
shaped pincushion, which had gone traveling 
with me, too, because I had stopped deceiving 
myself about whom I loved. 

I admitted in the long hours of the night, be- 
fore I could grow accustomed to the motor-’ buses 
screaming along Piccadilly, that I had always 
loved him, and that I had written to him because 
I loved him, and that—strangely enough—I 
loved him all the more because he was loving 
Hester, and buying her farm for them to live on. 
My work I still loved, I still venerated. It was 
my present, it was my future, and I was thankful 
that there was a place for me in the theatre and 
that I was needed there. Frederica still loved 
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The Actress: A Romance of the Theatre 


hut—and that was all right, too. Larry had 
‘, accustomed to getting on without me. 
Benny had been granted a vacation, and 
to some German baths; still—I was needed 

> theatre. 
first the club was a diversion. I had been 
a member immediately upon the heels of 
uccessful opening, leaping in, wonderfully 
sputed, as an artist. It was for women, but 
were welcome; that is the painful difference 
een a man’s and a woman’s club. But it was 
». The great-dining-room was half-lighted 
‘a tenth filled at that season of the year. 
- and there, alone, sat the women, eating, 
‘ing from books as they dined, and going out. 
med to see myself in every one of them, sit- 
- alone at hotel tables all through my life, 
ing in and eating and going out; no great, 
Aaron opposite telling the boy that the 
la chop must be quite underdone—no, rare 
d if the cheese was not soft just bring the 


St i te 





ite $0 quickly that I often walked down to 
the theatre to kill the time, and as September 


fretied itself away in a little rash of heat I loitered 
ou: ide when I reached the court. It was not 
disiike for my work that constrained me to 
lo it was the fear of it—the fear that is en- 
gendered by a long run and an unrecognized 


physical exhaustion. It was the terror of losing 
one’s lines, and having lost them of being quite 
unable to substitute a word; to know that the 
prompter had long since put away his book, and 
that the actors on the scene could not help. 

It is almost impossible to make an ‘‘outsider” 
understand this peculiar form of stage-fright, 
which seizes a tired actor after a run is well ad- 
vanced. But it is quite enough to suffer it—I 
would not attempt to explain the phenomenon. 
One night Bruce stumbled in his lines; he cor- 
rected himself and went on, but fear was in his 
voice. Then he came to a word that he forgot 
and he made a sound like it; but that was no 
word at all—‘‘esspassum,” I think he said, for 
‘‘experience.”’ This often happens, and if a 
player continues the audience think they have 
not quite caught what he has said. Such mis- 
takes are humorous for the other actors on the 
scene, except when there is a note of terror in the 
player’s voice. Then they do not laugh, for they, 
too, are growing panicky. Fear breeds fear, line 
after line is delivered haltingly, and sometimes 
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the stage manager gets out the script, standing 
in the first entrance that the actors may see him 
and recover their confidence. 

On the night Bruce said ‘‘esspassum”’ for 
‘*experience’’ we assured him, when the scene 
was over, that the lapse wasn’t noticed, laughing, 
then, with him. 

‘*And what do you suppose started it?” he 
confided. ‘‘I’ve been in the habit of looking up 
at the brass balcony rail on that line and catching 
the glint of metal thrown by some lamp; tonight 
the light must have been out, for there was no 
reflection, nothing to catch my eye. It made me 
falter, and you know the rest.’ 

We waggled understanding heads. 

As time dragged on through September, and 
once each day little chills ran over me, followed 
by a great prostration of heat, and my head 
ached, growing so thick that I didn’t seem able 
to think quickly, I often noticed the stage mana- 
ger in the first entrance during my scenes, with 
the prompt-book in his hand. This began at the 
matinée when a lady clattered her teacup during 
a scene with Larry. The words quite left me, L 
was speechless; I felt that not only then but 
never would I be able to frame another sentence. 
With sick eyes I turned to him for help, and he 
replied with his blue ones full of pity, as he 
whispered back, ‘‘I can’t, old girl.” 

Somehow we got through, as we always do. I 
think he cut out my speech, going on with his 
response to it, which made no sense at all, but 
mattered little to us—nor to the lady who clat- 
tered her teacup. Afterward he told me of a 
number of things which he could have done, and 
I was just as grateful. It is curious how long 
we can play a scene with an actor yet never learn 
his lines, whereas a child in the company will 
know the whole play before the season is over. 

Perhaps I was most frightened at myself when 
I found that those around me were able, as I 
continued to blunder, to whisper me my lines. 
I knew then that they must have ‘‘committed” 
my speeches, in case of an emergency, and, 
though they stoutly denied this when charged 
with it by me, it was evident they thought me in 
a worse way than I realized. So I could only 
squeeze their hands gratefully when the scene 
was over; and I would go to the wings, with 
Amelia standing anxiously by, a coat in one hand 
in case I was chilly, and a fan in the other should 
I be burning up. 


The English stage manager advised the doctor, 
at which I laughed; and suggested a vacation, 
which I pronounced ridiculous. 

‘*Mr. Benny is away now,” I replied, ‘‘and it 
would weaken the cast.” 

He kindly admitted that this was so. I say 
“kindly,” for I would have been heartbroken 
had I found they did not need me even in the 
theatre. 

‘*IT am feeling better about my lines,” I said 
to him one night as September was nearing its 
end. ‘‘What alarms me now is that I don’t know 
when to sit down and when to get up. Now, with 
all of them so kind and you in the first entrance, 
I know that I can get through my words. If I 
pay strict attention to what the others say I will 
certainly find some sequence of thought, but what 
is there to tell me that on this line I sit down 
or stand up or start a song? Of course, I knew 
once, but with this queer head of mine I forget, 
and if I begin to speak while I am standing, 
whereas I have been sitting heretofore, I feel the 
difference right away, and that makes me stum- 
ble in my words again.” 

“Well, if you won’t consult a doctor, and won’t 
take a holiday—it’s pure brain-fag, I’ve seen it 
before—come to the theatre in the afternoon 
now and then, and we’ll go over the scenes and 
try to associate some new idea relative to the 
business.” 

I always walked back to the club after these 
rehearsals, telling myself that the line ‘‘thar’s 
rain in the air” was as good a reason for rising 
from a log as ‘‘there’ll be doin’s tonight,’ and 
other new relations of dialogue and business. As 
a rule, the meaning of a line assists the move- 
ment in a play, but if one is on the stage and 
yet not concerned in the scene the value of the 
words spoken does not always help one’s action. 

On the last day of the month I was walking 
home from my rehearsal. I had grown ver 
chilly in the theatre, and the rush of heat which 
always followed was making my head swim by 
the time I reached Charing Cross. So for a 
moment I hesitated before plunging into the 
maelstrom, and just then a hansom grazed the 
curb. It passed so close that it swept my gown 
and I drew back, throwing up my head in angry 
protest, and in the hansom were Aaron Adams 
and my friend Hester. 
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Husband and Wife Sketches 


to the charm of her appearance. She is even 
prettier than she used to be. But, as we were 
wont to say of her, when we had owned to all 
her attractiveness—‘‘if only!” 

‘* After all,’ urged Hepatica, on the homeward 
y, ‘‘we’ve no right to judge by seeing them 

those conditions. Wait till we’ve had 
m alone with us. Dahlia told me on the way 
out that they were planning to come and see us 
very soon—I suggested tomorrow night, so they 
will come then.” 

“Tl be there,” accepted the Philosopher — 
quite before he was asked. 

So on the following evening we saw them, 
alone with ourselves. The dear Professor seemed 
to us, more than before, the pitiable victim of a 
woman in every way unsuited to him. Yet he 
looked at Dahlia as if he cared for her very 
much and was only a trifle bewildered by her 
manner with other men. 

“What dear times we used to have on the 
river!” said Dahlia to the Philosopher, at a 
moment when nobody else happened to be 
talking. She acc ompanied this observation by a 
glance. It was Dahlia’s glances which gave 
life to her remarks. 

“T haven’t fished in that river for three 
mers,” replied the Philosopher, in his most 
entimental tone. 

‘You used to have better luck when you went 
alone,” said Dahlia. ‘‘Do you remember how 
we could never stop talking long enough to lure 
any fish our way?” 

‘Nevertheless, there has been considerable 
fishing done on that river, first and _ last,” 
asserted the Skeptic, with a twinkle at the 








This whole picture of what it really and 
honestly means to be an actress, and this entire 
portrayal of the woman who actually exists be- 
hind the actress, are, I realize, vastly different 
from the generally-accepted view of her. But 
you will find, if you look closely into the life of 
your favorite actress—that is, if you can get at 
it through the misleading eulogies of the pic- 
turesque pres agent, who endows her with 
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Philosopher, who looked uncomfortable. The 
Professor’s gentle gaze was fixed upon each 
speaker in turn, and as he now waited upon the 
Philosopher’s reply I saw the latter person 
frown slightly. 

‘*T never considered the fishing on that river 
very good,”’ said he. 

‘*Qh, it didn’t need to be,” cried Dahlia. ‘I 
can shut my eyes now and see the water rippling 
in the moonlight! Can’t you?” She appealed 
to the Skeptic. 

‘**T can’t,” said the Skeptic. ‘‘I never noticed 
how it rippled in the moonlight. ‘The big porch 
is my favorite haunt at the Farm. The smok- 
ing is good there—keeps away the midges.”’ 

‘*Midges!” Dahlia gave a little shriek. 
‘There aren’t any midges in that part of the 
country.” 

‘““There are some kinds of little, annoying 
insects that come around in the evening, then,” 
persisted the Skeptic, ‘‘just when people want 
to settle down and have themselves to themselves. 
The Philosopher was always more annoyed by 
them than I. He has a sensitive skin.”’ 

Once started on this sort of allusive nonsense 
it was difficult for us to head off the Skeptic. 
3ut presently, noting the Professor’s kindly face 
assuming a puzzled expression as he watched 
his wife’s kittenish demeanor, the Skeptic 
desisted. It did not seem necessary for him to 
demonstrate to us that, quite as of old, he could 
attract Dahlia to his side and keep her there. 
Before the evening was over he found himself 
occupied —also quite as of old—with keeping out 
of her way. It was certainly not Dahlia’s fault 
if the Professor did not gain the impression that 
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note that had been the glory of his voice. So 
just at the moment in the song where he took the 
note the audience always broke into deafening 
applause, effectively concealing the beloved 
singer’s impaired note. There is a tender and 
considerate attitude toward a declining artist 
that we know not of in America. 

See, too, how it is in England. Ellen Terry’s 

fiftieth anniversary on the stage was made a 
national occasion, all classes contributing to 
honor their great actress ina thousand magnifi- 
cent and touching tributes. When Sir Henry 
Irving passed away all England mourned him; 
even the rector of the village church in remote 
srough in Westmoreland, where I was staying, 
preached from the pulpit in praise of the dead 
actor, while England honored him by entombing 
him in West ister Abbey. No higher tribute 
was hers togive! At the sale of his effects enor- 
mous prices were paid for the most insignificant 
trinket which had been his. And then to think 
that our own Mrs. Gilbert’s belongings were sold 
and bought as bargains! 

It rests with the women in America to take the 
theatre and its artists more seriously; to give 
more appreciation to art and less to personality 
and novelty: more attention to the significant 
qualities of tine acting than to little tricks of 
mannerism. For example, a ‘‘matinée girl” said 
to me not long ago that she knew Miss Not-to- 
be-Named was not a good actress, but that when- 
ever she gave that cunning little laugh of hers it 
thrilled her to her thumbs—and she’d rather see 
her than the greatest actress living! That, 
surely, is not an encouraging attitude toward the 
art of acting. The silly statement of a young 









ily Means to be 


both the Skeptic and the Philosopher were 
rejected suitors of her own. 

When they had gone, and the door had closed 
upon the last of the bride’s backward looks at 
our two men, the Skeptic dropped into a chair. 

‘*Hepatica, will you kindly mix a few drops of 
soothing syrup for me?” he requested. 

But the Philosopher fell to marching up and 
down, his hands in his pockets, and a deeper 
gloom on his brow than we had ever seen there. 
The Professor had long shared bachelor quarters 
with the Philosopher in past days; it had been 
only within a year or two that necessities of 
occupation had caused them to separate. 

‘Why did I ever let him go off by himself?” 
the Philosopher muttered remorsefully. ‘‘Why 
didn’t I keep an eye on him?” 

‘‘It would have made no difference,’’ the 
Skeptic offered dismally as consolation. ‘**‘ Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make mad!’ 
You couldn’t have prevented his madness.” 

‘*T could have seen to it that such deadly 
instruments as marriage licenses and irrespon- 
sible clergymen were kept out of his way,” 
groaned the Philosopher. 

‘*Come, cheer up!” cried Hepatica, making 
haste to light the spirit-lamp under her teakettle. 
‘*’m going to make you all a cup of comfort 
with lemons and sugar and things.” 

‘‘Look at her!” said the Skeptic, rallying, 
‘fand tell me if marriage is a failure.’”’ : 

The Philosopher paused. ‘‘You know well 
enough what | think of your marriage,” he owned. 


NOTE The second sketch in this series will appear 
in the next (the February) issue of The Journal. 


an Actress 


girl, you say; yet this attitude is characteristic 
of thousands of other and older playgoers. 

Let the women of America form a clearer idea 
of the serious side of an actress’s life; let them 
strive for a little better understanding of what 
her work really means to the actress and to her 
art, and let women try to realize that the actress 
may be tremendously encouraged by a more 
thoughtful and intelligent appreciation. Let 
women realize a little more clearly than they do 
that the actress gives to the public practically all 
she has, all that she is. She keeps practically 
nothing for herself. Such a luxury as leisure 
time she knows not of. When she is not acting 

he is reading plays, plays, play good, bad and 
indifferent, and mostly the last two. Her corr 
pondence is voluminous, chiefly consisting of 


every kind of requests—requests for positions, 
for intervit ws, for photographs, for autographs, 
for souvenirs—from her handkerchiefs to her 


household furniture —for loans or for gifts. Each 
town or city visited brings a fresh supply of 
things to be done, all connected with the public, 
all absorbing her time, her energy and her 
thought. And when the time comes when she 
has outworn her popularity she has nothing 
left for herself. She has been as prodigal of her 
earnings as she has been of herself. 

Is it too much, then, for her to ask, as the only 
return the public can make to her, for a little 
more intelligent appreciation of what she is try- 
ing to do, a little better understanding of her as 
a woman, and a little more consideration for her 
personal feelings? It would all be so good for 
her to get, and she would give it all back in a 
truer and riper art. 
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Ask for Sample Panel 
finished with ‘'61''— hit it with a 
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Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and direc- 
tions for long, or 10 for short clothes, with di- 
rections for material, etc., acopy of Nurses’ 
Hints to Mothers, also True Motherhood, 
and my catalogue illustrating articles and 
clothing for e new baby, with prices and 
full descriptions This outfit sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, silver orstamps. I guarantee 
satisfaction or will refund your money. 
Address Mra.C.E. ATSMA, Newark, N. J. 
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Educating Wilhelmina to be a Queen 


authority in his own branch of learning, and 
they possessed the tactful charm of making their 
lectures not only comprehensively instructive but 
also highly fascinating. On the other hand, the 
pupil, though not endowed with such abnormal 
talents as proclaim people to be geniuses, pos- 
sessed an excellent memory, clear intelligence 
and a sincere delight in strenuous, conscien- 
tious work. 

Such a combination was bound to produce a 
somewhat unique program in matters educa- 
tional, and, as the Queen approached her fif- 
teenth birthday, the curriculum of the Dutch 
Royal schoolroom was probably of a more en- 
lightened and farreaching order than that which 
rules the lives of most young people of a corre- 
sponding age. 

It was a fortunate coincidence that the young 
girl who was to be a maker of history should 
possess a marked taste for all historical research 
and data. To make the subject understandable 
and engrossing it must be treated on world-wide 
lines, and the student must be trained to realize 
that the history of no one country or people can 
ever be dealt with as a thing apart—she should 
recognize that each side issue has its special 
place and importance as a connecting link in 
the recording cycles of time. 


She Learns What it Means to be a Queen 


i eer Queen was introduced to the antiquities 
of Egypt and Persia, and made familiar with 
the natural characteristics of each country under 
such conditions that she could hardly fail to be 
impressed by their grandeur. Beautiful photo- 
graphs, exquisite prints and rare coins were 
always forthcoming from the State museums, 
whereby additional interest, closer familiarity 
with detail and practical verification of state- 
ments were secured. 

The delightful Nature mythology of the river 
gods and goddesses, the charming blend of 
legend with fact which makes Egypt teem with 
romance, the perseverance and patient industry 
of its inhabitants which raised their colossal 
tombs—these were introduced to Her Majesty’s 
notice by one who knew the secret of word 
painting and understood the art of winning and 
retaining the attention of his audience. Greek 
art and culture, Roman power and law, tradi- 
tional rites and religious superstitions, the con- 
quest and fall of nations—each and every theme 
gave endless opportunities for weaving in moral 
deductions and human philosophy! 

And thus it came about that in the most 
natural manner in the world the Queen was 
gradually made aware—from a historical stand 
point—of the grave responsibilities of Kingship 
and Queenship, of the high privilege of heredi- 
tary rights and of the wide freedom of national 
selection. 

Much of the success of the Queen-Regent’s 
scheme for her daughter’s education was un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the professors 
always worked in harmony and generally con- 
trived to arrange their lectures to touch on corre- 
sponding periods in order that the one course 
should dovetail with the other and be distin- 
guished by the same standard of high purpose 
for inspiring nobility of thought. 


The Study of Politics Now Comes to Her 


NTERESTED as the Queen became in the 

world’s history, it was but natural that the 
records of her own country and folk and the tradi- 
tions of her own race should monopolize her 
keenest sympathies and hold her love and ambi- 
tious hope for all time. 

She had already, during some years, been 
studying the national history of the Netherlands, 
but since the autumn of 1894 the character of 
these lectures had entirely changed and Her 
Majesty was promoted to a more mature and 
detailed handling of the subject. In addition to 
folk-lore, national customs, hard facts and mili- 
tary achievements, a prominence had now to be 
given to political questions with their farreach- 
ing results—to class distinctions, diplomacy and 
patriotism. 

To be effective, instruction must above all be 
attractive. There can never be any question 
that it was so to the Queen, and those who were 
privileged to see her at her lessons, to watch the 
brightness of her eye, or listen to her repartee 
with the professors, could feel no doubt at all in 
the matter. 

Gradually but very surely the girl-Queen be- 
came imbued with a deep, absorbing love for her 
Fatherland (coupled with the conviction that no 
personal sacrifice for its welfare could be deemed 
too great), and stimulated by an ardent desire to 
grow into a worthy upholder of the Orange 


dynasty and traditions, 


Indifferent to Pleasures Arranged for Her 


pacer dren, generally speaking, have the 
curiously individ ial ick of imi 


ul trick oO 


proclaiming 
their iadiffete nce to certain pleasures arranged 
for their delectation by adoring parents, who not 


unreasonably hope for some responsive sign of 
appreciation on the part of their offspring for the 
recreations provided for them. The Queen in 
her childhood was no exception to this peculiarity 
and it was quaintly characteristic of her, during 
the early years of her travels in foreign countries, 
to remain—apparently —sublimely indifferent to 
all natural beauty. 

Whenever, on such occasions, she heard any 
one eulogizing the grandeur of mountain scenery, 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


the color-effects of inland seas, the mysterious 
shadows of dense forests, or the charm of some 
great river winding ribbon-fashion across broad 
stretches of country, she invariably turned her 
back on the admired scenery and assumed an 
expression of complete nonchalance. 

Her Majesty had to bear a good amount of 
teasing for this obviously-artificial attitude— 
cultivated, I verily believe, by the childish con- 
viction that any form of enthusiastic admiration 
for scenic effects beyond the frontier of her own 
country would proclaim a measure of disloyalty 
to her adored Fatherland! 


How ‘She was Taught Her Own Country 


HIS was all changed, however, when the 

Queen grew old enough to be introduced, by 
the help of one of her professors, to the fuller 
comprehension of Nature’s marvelous beauty 
and power. Graphic illustrations of earth up- 
heavals, sunken valleys, coast terraces, glacier 
houses (associated at the same time with certain 
localities) were fixed in the pupil’s mind by 
particular mountains, rivers or chasms. Appeals 
to her imagination were made by vivid descrip- 
tions of the awe-inspiring silence of frozen Polar 
regions and the devouring heat-forces of volcanic 
activity. 

Belonging as she did to a sea-bound country 
which had on many occasions paid heavy toll to 
the ruthless waves, it was considered necessary 
for Her Majesty to be familiarized with the 
destructive and the building powers of incoming 
and outgoing tides, the preservation and _ re- 
claiming of land by the construction of strong 
sea-dykes, and the planting of reeds in sand- 
dunes whereby their growth and retention may 
be assured. 

Backed up as this varied information was by 
the practical and political statistics of diverse 
countries, and comparisons of their social or 
commercial well-being, entirely new aspects of 
thought were awakened in the Queen’s mind 
and fresh delight in her travels. 


A Special Study Room is Fixed Up for Her 


URTHER interest was, moreover, given to the 

general education of Her Majesty in the early 
summer of 1895 by a most interesting series of 
lectures on physical science, for which the Queen- 
Regent had decided to set apart a room espe- 
cially adapted for the purpose, and in which 
practical, scientific experiments might be made 
in all safety. 

That the room was intended for serious work 
was apparent from its plain, boarded floor, 
distempered walls, and especially-fitted window- 
blinds and shutters. A long, deal table, in 
tersected with upright pipes, burners and 
appliances such as are always seen in scientific 
laboratories, plate-glass screens behind which 
experiments were to be made, shelves and cup- 
boards filled with all manner of vials, basins and 
glasses—all these imparted a very businesslike 
appearance to the apartment. 

An electric battery was fitted up and _tele- 
graphic communication established with a postal 
station some miles off in order that technical 
instruction might be supplemented by practical 
demonstrations. 

It always seemed to me an immense pity that 
the Queen and I should be the only persons 
who had the pleasure of listening to these de- 
lightful lectures and witnessing the many experi- 
ments with heat, air and electricity. 


No Ear for Music, but Loves Art 


T MUST not be supposed for a moment that 

the so-called fine arts or languages were in 
any way subordinated to the other studies of 
Her Majesty. 

The Dutch nation is proverbially endowed with 
exceptional linguistic talent and the young 
Queen had fortunately inherited this gift of her 
race; but it was an extraordinary contradiction 
that, though Her Majesty’s ear could quickly 
grasp and enable her to imitate different voicc- 
inflections and accents of languages, she was 
quite incapable throughout her girlhood of sing- 
ing to tune and was entirely devoid of a taste 
for music. In fact, she had, at her own earnest 
request, ceased to study music after her four- 
teenth birthday, but she always had a great 
weakness for a military band, and often laugh- 
ingly declared that the only tune she ever 
recognized was her own national anthem—an 
exaggerated statement, of course. 

As compensation, however, the Queen had a 
very marked talent for art, which steadily grew 
with time into a real pleasure and a great 
source of relaxation. I remember quite well 
how Her Majesty, when she was only a little 
girl, would look from the windows of the Palace 
at Amsterdam down on the mounted sentries 
below and try to draw rough sketches of sentry 
or horse, in curiously difficult and very fore- 
shortened attitudes. 

Though Her Majesty worked from Nature, 
still-life and animals, there was a distinct pref- 
erence for the latter, and she devoted a large 
portion of recreation time to making studies of 
her own horses, ponies and dogs. During her 
stay in London she was immensely struck by 
the characteristics of the hansom-cab horse and 
harness, and was very quick to seize the different 
phases of movement. Another aspect of this 
artistic sense was her ability —through her knowl- 
edge of Nature-forms—to make original designs 
for all her own embroidery. 


How She Visited Every Part of Her Land 


HE young Queen’s studies were now inter- 

rupted only by her visits to those of the 
Provinces of the Netherlands which had not yet 
had the honor of entertaining the Queens. And it 
was the desire of the Queen-Regent that the future 
Queen should personally know not only each 
Province but also its chief industries, and get 
into personal touch with its historical interest. 

Hence, in one Province she would personally 
inspect the chief industrial establishments, while 
in another a historical pageant (reflecting the 
historical traditions of the Province) would be 
arranged in her honor. So the young Queen 
had an astonishingly favorable and attractive 
method devised for her of getting acquainted with 
the early history of her own land. 


She is Prepared for Confirmation 


T WAS decided by the Queen-Regent that her 
child should be confirmed in the autumn of 
1896, and in view of such an event, and the vast 
amount of religious instruction which Dutch can- 
didates for confirmation are supposed to receive, 
the preparation of the young Queen was to 
commence. 

The Court Chaplain came each week to the 
country to give the Queen lessons in church 
history and general Scriptural knowledge, and 
with true motherly instinct and desire to partici- 
pate in the religious training of her child, the 
Queen-Regent herself undertook to be always 
present at the lessons and became solely responsi- 
ble for this part of the Queen’s education. The 
Dutch nation takes its religion very seriously, 
and it would undoubtedly have offended this sense 
of fervor had the nation’s Sovereign failed to give 
some outward expression to the fact that she was 
now approaching another of life’s landmarks. 

Apart from this fact it must also be realized 
that the relationship which existed between 
Sovereign and people was unique. It was as if 
the Queen were the personal property of the 
nation, and the same peculiar sense of posses- 
sion which had prompted the people to name 
her in earlier years ‘‘The Child of the State” 
was manifested in a very marked degree by the 
intense interest taken by all ranks of society in 
the preparation of Her Majesty for confirmation. 

The intervening period was to be observed 
by a judicious abstention from public functions 
(except at rare intervals), and her time was chiefly 
taken up with her usual studies and sports. 


She Becomes a Church Member 


i lege Court took up its residence in The Hague 

a few days before the confirmation of the 
Queen, which was fixed for October twenty- 
fourth. 

In the case of ordinary individuals who are 
confirmed in Dutch Protestant churches the 
candidates are submitted to a somewhat lengthy 
examination, held in the presence of the whole 
congregation, calculated to test the soundness 
of their religious knowledge; but in the Queen’s 
case it was considered advisable that the formal 
examination should be held in the presence of the 
Queen-Regent and a small gathering only, a day 
or two before the confirmation. 

All court officials, Cabinet ministers and 
private friends of Their Majesties were invited 
to the religious ceremony, which took place at the 
Royal Palace Noordeinde, in one of the large 
reception-rooms temporarily arranged as a pri- 
vate chapel. 

The service, conducted by the same Court 
Chaplain who had for a considerable period in- 
structed the Queen, was remarkable for its great 
solemnity and simplicity. Taking for his text 
the tenth verse of the second chapter of The 
Revelation, ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death and I 
will give thee a crown of life,” the pastor de- 
livered a very impressive and appealing address, 
upholding the privileges of church membership 
and the responsibility of State rulers. In an 
extremely plain, white silk frock the Queen 
looked the incarnation of girlish dignity. 


“My Work With the Queen was Done” 


HUS another phase of the ordinary, school- 

room life of the Queen was now closed, and 
though a program had been drawn up for further 
lectures on naval and military organization and 
the administrative government in the Dutch 
East Indies, the intermediate period which yet 
remained before the Queen’s majority was to be 
especially utilized by Her Majesty in acquiring 
the habit of ordering persons and things, rather 
than being ordered, and in learning to exercise 
such self-reiiance as would aid her decisions and 
judgments when the moment of complete eman- 
cipation should arrive. 

Under such circumstances, and in order to 
insure the complete success of the plan, it be- 
came necessary, even desirable, that those con- 
trolling influences which had guided the Queen’s 
childhood should be eliminated. Though the 
mere thought of separation from the young girl 
who had become my greatest and most absorbing 
interest in life tore my heart-strings, I realized 
probably more acutely than any one that there 
was no other possible or logical settlement of the 
matter. 

My work with Queen Wilhelmina was done, 
and my gratitude for having been intrusted 
with so high an honor as the training of Her 
Majesty will ever remain as unspeakable as is my 
admiration and reverence for the Queen’s mother ! 
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HIS name plate on a Baby Carriage 

or Go-Cart is a guarantee of both 
style and quality. It means that you 
are getting the highest possible value 
for the least possible price. 


Our Collapsible Go-Cart 


is made of Steel and Leather in Black, Green, 
Red and Tan. You 
see them EVERY- 
WHERE. You can 
take them ANY- 
WHERE. Converted 
in amoment toa com- 
fortable bed. In tray- 
eling, easily closed 
and out of the way. 
Four spiral springs 
under the seat insure 
all-the-time baby com- 
fort. ‘There’s noth- 
ing handsomer on 
wheels to be found 
in all Babyland than 


Ficks Baby Carriage and Go-Cart 


Our Baby Carriage 
Stock comprises every 
sortof vehiclethat a child 
can use from the simple, 
cheap folding Go-Cart to 
the handsomest leather 
trimmed wooden and rat- 
tan styles. Prices from 
$1.50 to $50.00. 

Ne wish our Catalog to 
be in every home where 
thereisa baby. Mothers, 
you will find our line so 
interesting that any price 
you wish to pay will find 
its value in a pleasing style. Why not select from 
a factory variety? We are looking out for your 
baby and are making a more than satisfactory line 
in style, finish and price. 

Insist on your dealer showing you our line. Do not allow 
substitution. If he has not our line, we will supply you. At 
any rate, write for our 200 style catalog to-day. 

The National Carriage & Reed Co. 
Dept. 21, Cincinnati, O. 

To DEALERS—Our advertising will create a demand for 

our Go-Carts. Customers will ask for them. If you have no 


stock you can not make the sale. Inquiries will be referred 
to our nearest dealer, 























Dose Baby t 
For Outside. "Troubles. 


Irritating Flannels are frequently to | lame for suffering 
that baffles both mother and doctor. W« is nature 
clothing; fine wool never irritates. It's | tlie poisone 
nettles that cause the trouble. 


No Nettles In Non-Nettle White Flannel 


They are softer, smoother, wear better and cost no 
more. (25c. yard up.) 

SAMPLE CASE FREE. Flannel and Baby White 
Goods samples, Large Illustrated Catalogue of Embroid 
eries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, and 
hundreds of helps, all free to expectant mothers. 

For 25c. we will include a perfect Modern pattern for 
every article in baby’s wardrobe, telling quantity of material 
needed and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions 
We can refer you to 25,000 satisfied mothers. 

Beware of imitations. All genuine Non-Nettle Flannels 
are stamped ‘‘ Non-Nettle’’ every half yard on selvage, 
and are sold only by us. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Established 1885. 

















BECOME 
A 
NURSE 


We have trained thou- 
sands of women in their 
own homes, to earn $10 





to $30 a week. 

We give the practical 
nurse and the beginner 
the best methods of modern nursing. 

Seven years’ experience with 6200 stu- 
dent-nurses has produced a course whose 
efficiency is attested by more than 1500 
physiciansand patients. Itssuccessis proved. 


Send today for 1909 Blue Book explaining 
our method ; interesting stories of experience by 
our graduates and endorsement by physicians. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 















Miss Janet Gilchrist, Owen Sound, Can., a | 
her twin “ natients,” a graduate of 1907. Sh 
writes: “Ihaveall the engagements [can accept. a 


We Trust You 











Write to-day for this handsome 14-inch 
Send no money. tifully curled, carefully selected Ost 
Feather, anycolor. Ifyou find it a big bargain remit $1.85 ea 
sell 3 feathers and get your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. Wr 


catalogue. ANNA AYERS, Dept. E 49, 21 Quincy St., Chicaso 
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By Lilian Barton Wilson 














HE art of lace-making 

requires the greatest 

skill, patience and 
practice—so much of all 
hese, in fact, that it is 
hardly likely that we in 
America will ever become 
jace-makers. We _ have, 
however, so far succeeded 
in very charming imita- 
tions, which require so 
large an amount of hand- 
work, careful sewing and 
some lace stitching, as to 
produce very creditable 
pieces of work. Lace- 
making is by no means so 
old an art as embroidery. 
It may be indeed con- 
sidered a new art as com- 
pared with embroidery. 
The essential difference 
between lace and em- 
broidery is that in em- 
broidery we have the 
ground ready made for us, 
and it is a decoration su- 
perimposed on an already 
finished fabric. In lace- 
making the ornamental 
pattern and the back- 
ground are built up at one 
and the same time. Lace- 
making is literally, then, 


stitches in the air—‘‘ punto in arere,’’ as the Italians call it. Now, 
i we must admit that we have neither time nor patience to do all 
of this work, we may arrive at a very good substitute by taking advan- 
tage of nets and blonds which are ready made and using these as In the neck tab and collar 


sint 


] 


backgrounds for the appliqué of lace braids, which are also ready 
made in very fair imitation of the motifs in real lace. 

The difference between real lace and imitation is that real lace is selves. 
hand-made and imitation lace is machine-made. In the so-called 


“real laces,’ which are 
very legitimate imita- 
tions, we have this com- 
bination of hand-work 
with ready-made fabrics, 
and we may therefore 
venture to call these very 
good products, in a way, 
‘freal lace.’”? The best 
blonds are those made 
in hand-looms, and these 
are, for the most part, 
Irish in manufacture. 


RINCESS lace is a 

combination of em- 
broidery and appliqué on 
net. It is strong and 
durable and is especially 
suited to personal wear, 
and it is not expensive. 
You will recognize the 
lace braids here given as 
those in general use—the 
Honiton, the Duchess, 
the Point lace, and the 
little picot edge, which is 


very useful as a finish. The net is a hexagon mesh and simulates very 
nearly the real needlepoint “bride.”? We should use linen thread for 
sewing on the braids, and a loosely-twisted embroidery cotton for the 


darning stitches. 


Ihe Princess lace revives the old darning stitches which were once 
¢ harmingly used in “darned net,” and by working them within the 
orms of the designs which are surrounded by the braids a lovely 


shaded effect can be produced. This shading gives tone or value to 
the design 


You wi ee 


This Insertion Design Will be Very Pretty in a Net Frock Because With 
Little Work You Can Carry the Design Over the Entire Dress 


What I mean by this is well illustrated in the yoke design. 
that the bar darning next to the neck is, as it were, one 



















This Yoke Will be Beautiful in One of the New Net Blouses 
or With Fine Muslin. Make a Standing Collar to Match 


design for insertion very convenient as a decoration, 
because with a little work you can carry the design over 
the entire dress. ‘The insertion is made with one braid 
and cross-bar darning. The little rings, which we know 
so well in combination with braids, can be very prettily 
used as powderings on a dress decorated with the scattered 
design. Net frocks 
should be made over 
an India silk or taffeta 
lining, or they may be 
made over muslin 
slips. A frock deco- 
rated with these de- 
signs should have a 
broad girdle with long 
ends on which the lace 
pattern may be worked 
out rather elaborately. 
If you are not so ambi 
tious as to attempt an 
entire dress this yoke and the 
collar and cuff set may be used in 
thin muslin blouses. 








Make Rings by Wrapping Thread Around a Mesh-Stick 
and Work Over This Padding With Buttonhole Stitch 














These Braids and Blonds May 
be Had in Cream or White 


shown below we have a different 
use of the braid forming the leaves and petals of the flowers them- 
In the collar the background is darned and the flowerets are 
made in the sections of the braid. The design of the tab is especially 
dainty, being formed entirely of sections of 
Honiton braid held together with outlining 
on the net. This little tab should be tied in 
a bow or doubled in the centre. 

Now, if you have some tattered old real 
lace you will find a new use for it. Care- 
fully cut out the motifs and re-apply them on 
the net, uniting them with darning and lace 
stitches or with braids. Small motifs of Irish 
crochet may be applied to Brussels net and 
surrounded by some suitable designs in braid 
with beautiful effect. 


a let me tell you something of the 
method of making Princess lace. Baste 
the net to the edges of a tough paper which 
has been cut the proper size and shape and 
on which the design has been stamped. If 
the net is perfectly smooth and even the 
lines of the design will show through clearly. 
The stems are darned first in one direction 

















The Effect of This Collar-and-Cuff Set on 


a Dark Cloth Coat is Very Charming 











tone; the finer darning in 


This Tab Should be Tied in a Bow or Worn Doubled in the Centre. 
the loops of the design gives 








There are Many Varieties of These you have in mind a net 
Dainty Lace Braids and Nets 


The Flowerets in the Collar are Made With Honiton Braid 
another, and the solid darn- 


ing in the leaves gives still 
another. The braid em- 
phasizes and defines the 
whole. Here is quite a study 
in values, and value or tone In some cases it will be necessary to shape the braid sections or to 
is one of the chief charms of turn in their edges or points in order to make the leaf or flower motif 
lace. Be careful not to sew through the foundation. Remove the lace by 
Thesinglemedallionshows clipping the tacking which holds it to the paper, and sew both edges 
a very simple combination of of the braid to the net with fine lace threads. The spaces between the 
appliqué and cross darning. braids may now be filled in with the darning stitches. The rings 
These medallions may be may be made by wrapping the thread around a small mesh-stick and 
arranged in a design over an working over this padding with buttonhole stitches. The lace is then 
entire net blouse, or they finished and should be carefully pressed on the wrong side, having 
may be made separate and been first covered with a damp cloth. 
inserted in fine muslins. If 


and back in the other, so that each stem consists of a double row of 
stitches. Now baste the braids over the portions of the design where 
they are indicated. After you have had some practice very little basting 
will be required. 





NOTE — Mrs. Wilson is always glad to hear from Journal readers about any of her 
pages, and will answer by mail any questions in regard to needlework, but a stamped 


frock you will find this self-addressed envelope should be inclosed. 
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to every woman who writes at once 


Wallachian Pillow Outfit 


(this season’s most popular embroidery) 


1 Wallachian Art Cloth Pillow Top (tinted). 
1 Back for Pillow. 
11909 Premium Art Book (containing 500 
latest embroidery designs). 
We are making this great free offer because 
we want every woman in America to use 


Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Floss 





with which to work this exquisite pillow top. 
SEND TODAY for this magnificent free 
outfit—mailing us only 
30 cents (silver or stamps) for six skeins of 
Richardson’s Silk, also embroidery lesson 
with every stitch numbered and postage. 
The handsome Wallachian Art Cloth Tinted 
Pillow Top and Back (sent free) are alone 
worth MORE than the cost of the silk. 
The Premium Art Book with 500 embroidery 
designs free besides! Send 30c NOW for 
this great silk bargain. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
220 Adams Street, Dept.1151, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Bes” We also make Richardson's Spool Silk. 








Brings 
A Shine 
and 

A Smile 







SOFT AS 
SILK 
WEARS 

LIKE IRON 








| Black then Chad 


is a genuine oil-tanned Chamois of exactly the 


















same material and tannage used years ago when 
all chamois was soft and would remain so after 
repeated washing and long use. 


Pure Cod Oil is the only material with which the 
skins can be tanned to a velvet softness, that will 
last, and give wear. But as no manufacture has 
ever branded his chamois, the popular American 
tendency to use cheaper methods has prevailed to 
the extent that a genuine old-fashioned piece of 
chamois is hard to find 

We are the first and only American manufac- 
turers producing chamois under a registered 
brand name and guaranteeing its quality. We 
are tanning by the old French oil processes, and 
an imperfect or unsatisfactory skin bearing our 
brand purchased of any dealer, anywhere, may be 
returned to us by mail in exchange for a new skin 
or your money back insist upon BLACK HORN 
CHAMOIS and you will get the best; or send t s 
Sizes 1, 1%, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 square feet 


DPiice 


, 










25c per sq. ft 


Booklet of Chamois Garments, Chamots tn ¢ rs, 
and Chamots N fre ent upon request 


BLACK HORN LEATHER COMPANY 
21 Tannery 8t., Great Bend, Pa. 











New York's Best Art Instruction 
| Brought to Your Home 

| You cannot duplicate the art courses | offer 
you except at the tremendous cost of a stay 
in New York, and expensive tuition in New 
York's best studios. 

My faculty has been chosen from the eading 
artists in their lines. All of them are of nationa 
reputation. They offer not only instruction in the 
fundamentals of their respective lines, but indi- 
vidual criticism of advanced work. The courses 
inc lude Figure work, Landscape, Illustration in all 
mediums. Textile Design, Decoration, China Paint- 
ing and many other courses that can be turned to 
immediate practical profit. Send for Particulars 
| W. MARTIN JOHNSON 
Formerly Art Director of The Ladies’ Home Journal 

No. | Madison Ave., NewYork City 















OLLEGE*SCHOOL Y's 

SOCIETY--LODGE. 

Factory to you Made to order t 

Read this offer: Either of thet 

eled in one ort ] 

but not more t an n n trat 1/0 r t 
Silver Plate, $1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. We als« 
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highest 


gold and silver Pins, Badges, Sea Rings, Fobs, et 
erate prices Special designs and est tes free Catalog 
Free, showing hundreds of new sty l 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 132 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 














HOW TO DRESS A DOLL 
A book for girls. Easy lessons in sewing and making doll 
wardrobe, dresses, wraps, hats, et Diagrams from real 1 
Fun andinstruction. Fine gi b ves. Sent post 


ft book. 96 pag paid for 
Henry Altemus Co., 513 Cherry 8t., Philade! phia, Pa. 
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Swedish Novelties 


From Original Designs by Elisabeth M. Glantzberg 
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Apart 
and 
cleaned 

in a minute. 

















Easy to Clean 


Turn the thumb-screw, draw out the 
follower, clean and dry—that’s all 
there is to it, and you’re ready to make 
another dainty dish for the next meal. 


SARGENT’S 


Gem Food 


CHOPPER. 


cuts any kind of food, fine or coarse, easily 
and quickly, making possible hundreds of 
appetizing dishes from the usual’ ‘leftovers.” 
Knives are self- sharpening— always 
ready —no expense. Be sure to ask for 
Sargent’s —at any hardware store. 


SARGENT & CO., 
150 Leonard Street New York. 


PARIS 
SUGAR 
CORN 


““The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.’’ ‘That is the way our 
Paris Brand will prove itself the 
most delicious sweet corn you 
ever ate. Don’t take anybody’s 
word for it—prove it yourself, 
and you will never again be 
satished with an inferior brand. 























































"THE nursery-table scarf is white; figures worked 

in red andblue, On the left and right of it are 
the bib and the doily. These, with nursery china, 
complete a charming bread-and-milk set. 








ESIGN for a window-length curtain for 
the sunny side_of the nursery where the 
light would shine brightest On the little field- 
friends of thechildren. Border patterns blue. 


“HIS is a Swedish doll for the nursery and 

one of the Jatest novelties. Sheisa very 

picturesque and substantial little girl, in a 
canvas dress worked in many colors. 


We want you to know our 
many good New England 
products for the table— 
you will like them. Write 
today for our interesting 
booklet, “Five Foods 
Ready to Serve.” We 
send it Free. 


HILE these nursery furnish- 
ings were all woven on hand- 
run looms the designs can be made , tie 
of linen, canvas or crash and worked BURNHAM & MORRILL Co., Portland, Me. 
with needle and thread, except the 
rug, which is woven of rags, and the 
pattern of this can be applied by hand 
in either cross-stitchordarning. The 
straight lines of the figures are so 
clearly defined that to work them out uae casa aes 
on canvas or scrim should be an easy 
matter. First trace the design on my aaa 
paper for size, baste this on the _—- rea 
material and outline it with a single 
thread as a guide. Then fill in the 
figure with either cross-stitch, darn- 
ing or Swedish stitch, counting the 
threads as usual to form the squares. 












































Altho the Handihook requires only a 
push of your thumb to put it in, it is wonder- 
fully secure. You can hang anything upto 10 pounds on 
it, and it laughs at you. It’s all in the scientific construc- 
tion. The downward angle of the steel pin at the back 
so engages the wall or woodwork that the weight of the 
object hung makes the hook’s grip all the firmer. And it 
leaves no ugly marks. You'll find the Handihook the han- 
diest and best all-round hook ever devised for hanging pic- 
tures, whisks, towels, coats, waists, skirts, draperies, refer- 
ence books, utensils, etc., etc. Made in four finishes: Brass, 
25c. doz. Gun metal, nickel and antique copper, 30¢. doz 


Lf your stationery or hardware dealer cawt supply 
you, send us his name and10c. for Sample Assortment. 
A.GOERTZ & CO., 278 Morris Ave., Newark, N. J. 





















Sn (sm You 
Can Stencil 


Sia Your Own 
Curtains 


table covers, lamp shades, cushion covers, 
kimonos, suits, child’s nursery, book cov- 
ers, etc., in beautiful de signs and colors. 
ThE HERRICK DESIGNS Book will give you 
complete instructions; show you how designs are 
applied withouttracing or cutting; what fabricsar 
colors are used and illustrate articles already d 
rated. The Book contains fifty designs for you 
tion and gives suggestions for making pretty gift 
Send 25 cents to-day for the Herrick Designs Book. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 95 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 
Cut Stencils and Colors 


_— 

CATNIP BALL fa. Sc". 4 
for cats —they can't let 

alone; ridiculously amusing; will last for years. 5o 

everywhere for 10 Cents, together with 


package of catnip and other herbs benefi- 
cial to cats. 














CAREFULLY-OUTLINED pattern of the 

doll. Make a muslin pattern a trifle 
smaller than the outline; fill with sawdust, 
sew up, and cover with the worked design. 


VEN a nursery pincushion may be made 

interesting and attractive to the children. 
This one is designed in blue and red on white 
canvas. Size, four inches by six. 













































HE nursery rug illustrated 
above is only one of many 
clever designs, though the owl is 
the latest of this year’s work. The 
rug is cream-white, figures and 
border in blue. On the left and 
right are two other useful articles: 



















For sale by 5 and 10 cent stores, 12 
the laundry bag and the pillow in a apa gees hae ee " 
p.. yird stores, Oo ailec y us $ 

tan linen canvas. The cats on on receipt of 12 cents. — 
fs Ss 

the bag are worked in black with : i eid 
: egret National Cat Supplies Co. yaid 

ellow eyes; flowers in red and East Boston, Mass Dealers - 

een. The three ducks on the : 2 mone Ses oeiene- 





pillow are worked in yellow, brown 
and green, while the striped border 
is done in harmonious shades of 
brown and green. Size of pillow, 
eighteen inches by twenty. 


EXAMINATIONS will soon be held 
CIVIL every state. 46,712 appointments la 
year. Fuil information about all Gov 


Positions and questions recently used 


SERVICE by the Civil Service Commission free 
Columbian Corresp. College, Washington, D. C. 
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NEW-SKIA 26 


erect: 








Trade Mark 
INSTEAD OF 
COURT PLASTER 


New-Skin hascome into almost 
universal family use because it is ab- 
solutely harmless andeasy to apply. 


ne rrel WN 


Work Monograms 
By Claire Fuller 


S A MATTER of interest to all needleworkers these 
monograms are shown for the suggestions they carry in 
originality of design. Patterns for them cannot be supplied. 


Cp 






























In every way it is superior to 
ordinary court plaster. It is anti- 
septic. It kills germs, It prevents 
infection by keeping the wound 
clean. It is quickly anid easily 
applied. It does not wash off. 

New-Skin heals cuts, chapped 
hands, burns, bruises, split lips 
and fingers, blisters, etc., and 
immediately relieves frost bites 
and chilblains. Mothers find sat- 
isfaction in New-Skin because 
it helps solve so many little 
troubles in the home. It is the 
all’round remedy for scratches, 
bruises and little “ hurts.” 


Insist on getting NEW-SKIN 
Three sizes—10, 23 and 50c— 


at all druggists or sent by mail 


NEWSKIN COMPANY ‘ 
Dept. L, New York, N. Y. €. 














ANDSOME tablecloth monogram 

of B.H.C., well defined and 

worked in plain embroidery. Just 

below is shown an exquisite linen 

luncheon-cloth with hemstitching 

and drawn-work. The monogram 
is in French embroidery. 


N IMPOSING monogram of the 
letters S. T. W., of splendid 
character for tablecloth or large 
pieces. The illustration below 
shows a beautifully-designed 
luncheon-cover in Danish pattern. 
Monogram in solid work. 











ANDKERCHIEF of fine linen with French embroidery, 
the three letters V. L. R. seemingly held together 
by a ribbon. Below this is shown a very handsome 
table-cover design, with a border in drawn-work. The 
initial takes the place of the separate centrepiece. 
















“MAKE IT 1 
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you Devices for Hanging Up 
dy’ : the Little Things’’ 
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“— oore Fr uSN-F Ins 
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Moore Push-Points 
and. Moore Push-Tacks 
Moore Push-Buttons 
your _— P 
land HE illustration below shows a three- HE toweldesign in reticellawork shown = Voi ve aged the celebrated Moore Glass Pusii-Pins 
ile letter handkerchief monogram of good directly below may be too elaborate eee -crecge ¥d nye se 
1 ap ° eg i : — PUSH k l rhe distinct feature of them all 
Vrite design, giving prominence to the letter of for many people to copy, but it shows a fie Fine quality ST , EI Paintet 1 hea btn covaee 
sting the last name—RR. On the right of the beautiful harmony of work in the bordet the entire decorative field from the picture of several 
} hi ike > y ’ bara We ‘ and monogr: ; | > . pounds to the small post-card, and all without dis 
90ds indker« hic f is sho vn a very handsome ind ynogt ans which cou d be followed figurement to walls or wood-work. All sizes and colors, 
We monogram in exquisite French embroidery in less complicated stitchery such as from 10¢ per 4% doz. to 10c for 4 doz. 
for the centre of a tablecloth. drawn-work or solid embroidery. At stationery, teehee lh and drug stores or 10 cents 
= | will bring you full assortment and particulars. 
MOORE PUSH- PIN c0., 151 8. 11th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Grass Furniture 
Se 


TRADE MARK 


Much cheaper and more artistic than rattan, reed 
or willow, and lasts indefinitely longer— always 
| retaining the beautiful, fresh, natural grass shade. 
| Over four hundred designs in chairs, rockers, 
tables, desks, settees, lounges, davenports, ham- 
pers, and baskets of all kinds. 

| 

| 

' 




















Write for free 16 page descriptive 
booklet “ From the Prairies of America 
to the Homes of the World. 


PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE CO. 
Sole Mfrs. Glendale, Long Island 


“DAEMO” . saaie 
Shield- Clamps 


used on each shield, 


one at each point as in sewing; quicker, handier 
ny safety pin or sewing; neat, comfortable 
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prenverets e : will not rust. Set of four Nickel 
plated 1Se or 7 sets $1. 00; * Gold plated 25c. 
At dealers, « r yy ws 1 ic ato ni refunded 
if returned in 2 Ag 

- 

, - D. S. CLAMP co. "Dept. pS Met. Bide. ‘NewYork City 
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IDEAL MFG. CO., Box 233, DAYTON, OHIO 
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P i A Y Loaned for Amateur Performances 
Send 10 cents for first py and 4 . Stamps 
for each exchange intil cated 


| Brown’s Circulating Library, 331 Norwood Ave "Daffalo, S: 7%. 
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Let Us Send You This 


‘Switch 
ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest 

of its kind in the world, enables 
us to buy and sell at big money- 
saving prices. These switches are 
extra short stem, made of splendid 
quality selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 


2 oz., 20 in. Switch . . . $ .95 











2 oz., 22 in. Switch 1.25 | 
2% oz., 24 in. Switch .. 2.25 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy | 

ae 2.50 
Our 28 in. Wavy Switch . 5.65 
Featherw’t Stemless Switch, 

22 in., natural wavy 4.95 
Coronet Braid, natural wavy, 

2% oz., Finest Hair . 6.75 
8 Coronet Puffs, Curl $i 3.45 
Psyche Knot, 12 puffs first 

quality curly hair, as 

worn in illustration . 4.95 


200 other sizes and grades 
of Switches 50c. to $25.00 
Pompadcour, Natural Curly . 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's, 
$6.50 to $60.00 


Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 

We will send prepaid On Ap- 
proval, Vf you find it perfectly 
satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the amount. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are 
a little more expensive; write for es- 
timate. Our Kree Catalog also contains valuable direc 
tionson" Zhe Proper Care of the Hair.” Writeustoday. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 11 
209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


( Smith’ s “Balny s Stay” ) 


(TRADE-MARK REG'bD, U.S. PAT. OFFICE) 
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Send to-day for our illustrated mail-order 
catalog No. 15 containing every requirement for 
an INFANT'S COMPLETE OUTFIT. 

Hland-made goods our specialty 
> FIRST 


ement card will be sen 


Above catalogue containing a st of BABY 
NEEDS and ple birtl nou 
in a plain patent sealed envelope tor cen 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CoO. 


\ 301 Lyman Bidg. et i J 


) MONG 


Outings 


An Outing Flannelof | 
highest merit. Makes 
the most comfortable Slum- 
ber Robes and Breakfast 

Jackets. Woven from the 

famous Chattahoochee Valley 

cotton, in an endless variety 
of most artistic patterns. 

Kimono wears as well as it 

looks. It is suitable for tasty, 
inex pensive Dresses and beau- 
tiful Shirtwaists. Not over 10 
cents a yard. Kimonos are the 


Standard of the World. 


If your dealer hasn't Kimonos, 
urge him to get them. Send us his 
address, and ask for booklet and 
samples. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, 


America’s Greatest Mills. Columbus, Georgia. 


DO YOU USE LACES? 


We Will Save You Money 

We carry this beauti- 
ful Lace, with 42/7 Overs 
to match, especially suit- 
able for doug sleeves 
and gowns. Also Vals, 
Torchons and Maltese 
for underwear, neck- 
wear, infants’ dresses, 
holiday and fancy work. 
Because we sell all over 
the U. 8., our prices 
are lower than the big 
local department 
stores can afford to ask. 

The very latest de- 
signs in great variety. 
Send today for our sam 
ples. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction. 


We have All Over to match. 
| IMPORTERS LACE CO., Box 19, Metropolitan Bldg., N.Y. 


——<———— | 
Agents Wanted We are mill agents | 
| 
| 























his Remarkable Imitation of Real 
Irish Lace only Ve per yard. 











and carry a full and 
complete line of Wool Dress Goods and Cotton 
fabrics. We want agents in every town in the 
J. S. Liberal proposition. Only workers wanted. 
Credit extended to responsible parties who can 
furnish proper references. 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS CO. 


Dept. 33, 256 Church Street, New York 


Handvome Needlebook FREE 


for wrappers from the celebrated Large 
Eyed, Easily Threaded, Unbreakable 


Crowley’s Needles 


Gold or Plain Eyes. Trythem. Sample paper 
FREE on request. If your dealer does not 
sell them, accept no substitute, send us 5 cts. 
for paper of needles or 25 cts. for 6 papers. 


C. H.Crowley, Dept. F,211 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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IRLS’ collar and cuff 
set in white piqué 
edged with pink-and- 
white striped lawn ruffles. 
Designed by Mrs. Willis. 


R/ -™ 92 ° 
40) -Made trimmings 
i iOoOme-! ia a iw, PRE ER MRE DE I yD 
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A NEW waist-trimming 
(shown above on the 
left) made of white Bat- 
tenberg buttons and a 
loop of lace braid. 






















"THE pointed ruffling 
above is made of lawn. 


Tucks one-eighth of an 
inch wide. Points are of 
double lawn with narrow 


lacegatheredon. Thescroll 


UST below is a pretty 
idea in stenciling on 
net. The rose design 





makes a dainty insertion. 





NEW way of joining in- 
sertion to lawn is shown 


above and below. Baste the 
insertion on both edges. 
Crease back the lawn along 





border below is effective on 
linen, worked with cotton in 
French knots connected by 
short stitches. 










Wtwvteyreper,| Ae 





the edge of the insertion 
and sew over and over. Cut 
away the material beneath, 
leaving a very narrow edge 
outside the sewing. 





GOOD idea for trimming a 
baby’s flannel coat is given 

above: Fold overa narrow 

hem and face with lace 
braid sewed on in but- 
tonhole stitch with 
blue silk; French 
knots also in blue. 
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“THESE medallions and inser- 
tions show the clever touch of 
hand needlework in the crocheted 
lace edgings which make them so 
desirable for dress trimmings, 
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N THE lower left-hand 

corner the illustration 
shows howa necktie of blue 
flowered ribbon has been 
prettily trimmed atthe point 
by a band of plain blue 
satin fagoted on. The 
plain color may be chosen 
to match a blouse. 





“THE square medallion shown 


above is an especially pretty 
combination of embroidery with 
a crocheted insertion and a lace 
band edged with picot. 








N THESE five designs—the il- 

lustrations just above and at the 
direct left and right—are shown 
some of the latest and best motifs 
in feather-stitching. Fortrimming 
baby clothes, lingerie in sets or in 
sepirate pieces, for blouses, lawn 
pillows, pincushions, bureau 
scarfs or sachets, this dainty 
work is one of the most popular 
in fine needlework. Thereis prac- 
tically no limit to its usefulness 
and its durable qualities. 

















































S A BORDER trimming 
the diamond pattern 
shown below is a favorite 
one. Double the material 
and mark outthe diamonds. 
Cut away the upper piece 
of material, turn back a 
very small edge and sew 
with fine stitches. 





HE suggestion above will be 

pretty for elaborating yokes and 
bands on underclothes. Mark out 
half-inch square blocks withapencil, 
cut every other one from corners to 
centre, and turn back the points to 
form an open square. Baste on net 
and sew the edges with fine stitches. 
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| Gursted Stockings 


For BOYS and GIRLS 
For MEN and WOMEN 


Think of it, Mothers and Wives—You can now 
buy Guaranteed Stockings for BOYS and GIRLS 
aud Guaranteed Stockings for YOURSELF, as | 
well as Guaranteed Sox for MEN. Why not save 
yourself the drudgery of darning absolutely ? 


| OUR FOUR-FOLD GUARANTEE 

| New pair for any pair of Buster Brown's Stockings for 

| BOYS, or GIRLS, or WOMEN, or MEN that wear to holes 

in heel or toe within 4 months | 
Money back if you don't find Buster Brown's Stockings, 

all 4 kinds, are made better, dyed better, and look better than 

any other 25c stocking. 


PRICE— $1.00 Per Box of Four Pairs 

Colors — Black or Tan for Women and Children; Black, Tan, 
Navy Blue or Gray for Men —in medium or heavy weights. 

Sold by high grade department stores and dealers every- 
where. If your dealer hasn't them DON'T accept inferior 
substitutes, but send us a Dollar Bill and the dealer’s name, 
stating whether for Boys, Girls, Men or Women and giving 
size, (or size of shoe,) weigiit and color desired, and we will 
send you a box of 4 pairs by return mail, postpaid. Address 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 
370-380 Sherman Avenue Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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PEQUOT SHEE 





Let the name “Pequot” be your guide in 
buying Sheeting and Pillow Casing in the piece 
and avoid all worry, all doubt, as to how well 
your Sheets and Pillow Cases will wear and 
launder. Accepted as standard everywhere. 

You can also buy Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 


made up — saving time and trouble; and you can be 
sure of the same superior quality as in the piece. 


Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Inc. 1839 Salem, Mass. 

Ask your dealer and dowt accepta 

PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY _| 

Boston and New York 


ubstitutle 














Newest, Best and Strongest Hair Waver 


Produces any curlor wave, : 
including Marcel,in afew, 
minutes, without heat. ‘ 


The West 


Electric 
Hair Curler 


An indestructible single piece 
of electric steel; without hinges 
to catch or break the hair; no 
loose parts; non-absorbent and 
unaffected by oils of hair. Will 
last for years; simple in con- 
struction. 

Send 10c and your dealer's 
name for trial card, or 25c for full set of five « 






urlers, postpaid. 
Ask for them at your deale1’s. 

WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY 
155 South Second Street, Philadelphia 











KLENLY PANTS 


Sanitary (Trade Mark) Waterproof 
Made to wear over the regular diaper 
and can be washed and ironed. 

They save their first cost by keeping 
the clothes dry, sweet and clean, and 
make it a pleasure to handle the Baby. 
Recommended by the best Hospitals 
and Nurseries 

FREE — One pair of miniature Klenly 
Pants for Dolly if you send $1.25 for 
the Klenly Set. 


Klenly Pants 50c 
Kenly kil” 25c 
KienlyGut 50c 


All for $1.25 postpaid, or separate if 
Be, desired. 

| ‘a a Madein3sizes, small, medium, large. 
Paris-New York Juvenile House, 55 W. 16th St., New York 



























Used by 90% of the Profession 


A brilliant, extremely rapid and last- 
ing polish forthe fingernails, used with 
or without buffer. No dust, pumice or 
grease. Guaranteed absolutely harmless. 
Price 25 cents per box 
FREE, on request, three samples of our manicure 
specialties, together with ‘““Well-Kept 
ails.’’ A full line of Lustr-ite supplies sold by all 
first-class dealers, or 
| Floridine Manufacturing Co. 
41 Franklin St., New York 


1 
300k let, 











——— LADIES!!! 


Would you like to buy your 
Waists, Lingerie Dresses and Muslin 


Underwear 
at strictly wholesale prices direct from the manufac- 
turers? Our handsomely illustrated 1909 catalog 
portraying 125 styles is free — write for it today. 
| UNITED UNDERWEAR MFG. CO. 
| 126-128-130 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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“ONYX” 


HOSIERY 

ON THE LIPS | 
OFEVERY WOMAN | 
IN AMERICA / 




















Constantly Imitated—Never Equalled— 


“ONYX” HOSIERY includes every requirement for Men, Women and Children—suitable for any occasion in every fabric from 
Cotton to Silk. The Quality is always the highest in every range of price. 

We make “ONYX” HOSIERY as good as we know how—never deviating from the high standard maintained from the beginning, 
therefore every pair of “ONYX” HOSIERY is guaranteed. 


Look for the trade-mark on every pair. If your favorite dealer cannot supply write us to ‘‘ Department A,” and we will direct you 


to nearest dealer. 
Lord & Taylor g 


¢ 
© > 
yh Le. 
clean 
BONYX 4, 


EOF, 
GIs tERY 


Wholesale Distributors 
W YY” 


@AN 
406 , 
Look for this Trade Mark Look for this Trade Mark 


Stamped on every pair Stamped on every pail 
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“Rosette” 





Patty Irons—Wafer Irons 
For luncheons, teas, parties and enter- 
tainments of all kinds. 


Patty Irons for making dainty, flaky patés or tim- 
vales.; delicate pastry cups for serving hot or frozen 








dainties — creamed vegetables, salads, shell fish, ices. 
Wafer Irons for making deliciously crisp, melting wafers — 
atempting dessert served in many delightful ways. 


With these irons, twenty minutes’ time, and ten cents’ worth 
of materials, you can make 40 of either — patty cups or wafers. 
Caterers charge you 50c a —— for them. 

Iealers everywhere sell our Rosette Irons at *0c a set, 
either style. 1£ you cannot on them, order by mail from us. 
feragp Irons, 2 de — with full directions and illus. 750 

ook of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid.. 

Water Ions, 2 designs, with full directions and illus. ‘70 
ok of recipes, pi ckec lin neat box, sent postpaid.. c 


the Catalogue of Culinary Novelties free on request. 


ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 























~ The Weather Side 
, Of The House 


\ 


There’s always a room on the weather 
side of the house that’s hard to heat. 


But don’t drive your furnace —it’s expensive 
and will do very little good. 












The easy and cheap way to heat this cold room is with the 
Perfection Oil Heater. It makes no difference how many 
times the wind changes—you can carry the heater from room 
to room as often as you like and keep the weather side of the 
house warm and cozy. The 











| PERFECTION | 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 





burns as evenly and cleanly as gas and of course is very much 
| cheaper. It simply can’t smoke or smell—it can’t be turned too 
high or too low—the wick can’t climb up when your back is 
turned like the old-fashioned kinds used to do. 


As cozy as a grate fire and not half as much trouble. 
Burns nine hours with one filling. Finished in Nickel or 
Japan. Every heater guaranteed. 


The can be used in any room 
Ra @O LAMP and is the safest and best 
lamp forall-round household use. It 

is equipped with the latest improved 

central draft burner—gives a bright light at small cost. 
Absolutely safe. All parts easily cleaned. Made of brass 
throughout and nickel plated. Suitable for library, dining- 
room, parlor or bed-room. Every lamp warranted. If you 


cannot get the Rayo Lamp and Perfection Heater from your 
dealer, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
































v JENNEN 'S Ridin 
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Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
se Sa eee for it.” Delightful after shav- 
ing Sold e veryw here, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (the origin: il). Sample free. 
Try Mennen's (Borated) Violet Talcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

















py WY FREE SAMPLE. Write Dept. B. ™ 
Sor it Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St.,N.Y. 


| SHINES BRIGHTEST 








pn rman 


No odor of perspiration 


to annoy you at the dance or theatre, or in 
other crowded places, if you use 


**Mium’’ 


Chemically neutralizes all odors of the body. 
Harmless and odorless. 
25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn't ‘‘Mum,”’ send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we’ll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
















“I MADE $12 53 


ge This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
" ment of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


_ AGENTS 


| 
ee 
| 





e coinin money— 
‘elliny g from 50 to aoe 


i} per week. Send your 
hi} addre ae cakes walk ik a 
PROVE IT. Experience 


unnecessary. We show 
‘| you how to make $3 to 
$10 a day. OUTFIT 
FREE to workers. 


| THOMASMFG.CO. 
eo 441 Home Bidg. 
= ey Dayton, Ohio 
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: Elastic! 
, Ay Page Fences “‘ give and take”’ | 

. but never break. 25 years of } 
practical experience woven into | 
the fabric. Noother fence hasit! | 
This is the “Jubilee Year” or Quarter. Centennial | 
of Page Fence. ‘‘ Jubilee’? book FRE 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box 127Y, ADRIAN, MICH. 


| 
Wonderfully | 
| 
| 





CHICKS THAT LIVE ARE 
THE ONES THAT COUNT 
Get this ae be est h origen r eA otl og 


machines hav 


the 
perfect hatcher. CYPHERS: incusaTons 






hatch chicks that LIVE. Bee a | need nc 
coddling. Absolutely relia tisfaction 
guaranteed. FREE Val fable “Pp ultry Bo - 
dt yu send names of two othe alsa » ke 


poultry, Address nearest branch. CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR co., Buffalo, N. 'Y. Bo Mas 
New York, N.Y. :’ Chic ago, Ill.; K eae Clear Mo Oakland, ¢ 











8 BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, | 
\ << LOWEST PRICES — 


All See anee Sebastes pure bred Ct 
Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. L score 
ar Walen ant he world. Fowls Nort! 
raised, healthy and vigorous. wh wis, Egg 
and Incubators at lo Dwe st Ae ce Send f 







our big 132-page book, «Pi iltry For Profit, 
full of pictures. It tells you h« to raise 
poultry and run Incubators - cessfu ily Send 1 


cents for the book, to co ome 


J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 145, Freeport, Ill. | 











\z (Incorporated ) 
ol 





























Mated pair 


Write tote w b | 
ane S ua 
=o our “| REE Book. | 





From eggs 
tosquabsin | 
4 weeks. mo to Make Money Breeding Squabs ; 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard St., Melrose,Mass. | 
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' THE DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES Ba clg veng 


Booklet Now Ready 


The “NATIONAL” White Sale Booklet for 


| } ( 
i / | ‘ i 4 e 
AN { .) E> / \ f “a &d January is ready—is going to be sent to two million 
| i \\ CI i! L& Abou L { AO ))| i ie S —J eC Wi T Wn 5 women, One copy is ready for YOU FREE, Will 
. — —_ 

















\. 








YOU write for it ? 
FORTY-TWO NEW WAISTS are pictured, Jan- 


















































































































































































































5 [NINGS are of first importance if clothes are to By Mrs Ralston the better—but the curve over the fullness of the uary Prices are quoted on the new muslin underwear 
‘ a o HN . : y rit and the advance Spring skirts and silk suits are 
a be well made. They are to clothes what a figure from the shoulder to the bust-line must be | shown. Every page will interest YOU. 
n well-built foundation is to a house—no number straight and should be given by a straight outlet of | | you want the “NATIONAL” White Sale Book- 
fan f outside frills can conceal a badly-cut foundation the material—that is, cut your material straight and let. You will find it interesting — advantageous to 
bee ning any more than ornamentation can improve a then lap one section over the other in a straight line, you. Won't you write for YOUR FREE copy NOW? 
afers. \op-sided house. It is the “trueness” of the foun- allowing the material to give the size which is not The N 
— dation which gives the major part of the style and given by a curved dart-line. For if you cut your e€ New 
m us. , what is known as the carriage of a gown. This is dart on a curve it will not hold the balance of your Tailored Waist 
5c doubly true of the fashions of today for several material nor keep its shape, whereas in material cut on 
0 reasons: first, because of the extreme suppleness the straight and overlapped in a straight line you get nate dalle s wae 
c and light weight of the materials now being used, size and atthe sametime firmness. Thisisshown in will please you, and a Waist 
aa and again because of the severe simplicity of the the illustration: the front section overlapping the side. reel tata fawn 
eshiont both requiring an accurate foundation Nntire waist — No. C 28 
finn. pon which to build good clothes. Unfortunately, HE two small illustrations in the centre of the Hee est ne $1.49 
siti ie majority of home dressmakers try to deceive page are to show you how an unlined linen or silk front trimmed 
themselves by thinking that what does not show is of coat is finished inside. A skeleton coat made without itor ~~ | Postage 
secondary importance: they feel that a lining must be well cut if it is to give are aliotuckak, Prepaid 
to pay attention to this portion of their 7. you service, and service is the point— oer coe — 
work is more or less a waste of time, and it is a point in economy as well as are telien Ga 
au nd that it is the outside which will in good home dressmaking. A plain bdo tga Closes in 
lisplay their skill in dressmaking. I tailor-made coat of linen, let us say, Can be bad hee 
adn that when you begin to study 7 ; : should be faced with a shaped front sleeves and in white 
dressmaking or start to make your own The three small illustrations section extending across the shoulders, on black... Price $1.49, , 
: gaa ee ed eo . dean: show important points in z ee eee x e Pay Postage. Skirt 
: lothes the lining is not one of the parts sie Midis OF de Senda around the armhole, slanting forward 1 
afing, that arouse special interest, but it is in dion Haine above. to the waist-line in front and then A Smart No. C 21 
y= the beginning of all work that the falling in a straight line tothe hem. In - r 98 
yorth- painstaking drudgery must be done the back only a small yoke section is Voile Skirt $6: 
pa to gain sure success. Personally, I necessary, sewed in to the shoulder C 21.—Skirt of ex- With Silk 
f 25c. ' have always classed learning to cut and seams and collar. The advantage of cellent quality Voile Drop Skirt, 
fit a foundation lining with studying this facing, which in reality forms a fauliiecle talkers 7g 
J verbs or the multiplication table: fun- small skeleton foundation, is that it ed skirt is made E pay 
nie damentals which are indispensable if las SY 5 will help to hold the lines of your coat with ie = 
a dress or suit is to be good looking or in shape. The finishing of the edges and is hand- 
a thorough education is to be gained. and the seams is very important and should be done with pear Pence 
The illustrations on this page will show you a few of the utmost nicety. A flat, silk tape folded over the raw foldsof satin, 
r the most important points in this part of dressmaking. edges and run in place with fine stitches is one of the aguante 
ds —___,, J best wavs and a way which is suitable for the seams, for byiwe can 
IRST of all, let us begin with the bodice. There are the skeleton lining and for the armhole. ‘To put the lining row satin 
four photographs at the top of the page, the first a in place lay the right side to the right side of the coat, rAd Aa ht 
figure showing a well-cut bodice lining. ‘This lining is unboned as yet, stitch by machine along the front edges from collar to hem (including tons are 
but notice how smoothly and yet how easily it fits the figure. In no place the lapel), turn over, and run two rows of stitching, one as close to the yet yh 
does it fit too closely. Ease and comfort are the first essentials in foun- edge as possible and the second about three-eighths or a quarter of an with charin- 
dation linings, and comfort can be given only by accurate proportions, inch from it. This is what is known as a facing in a cloth coat, while a Rah a 
not in one spot, but throughout. Notice such points, for instance, as in a linen coat, by extending it across the shoulders, it answers the | Drop Skirt $6.98. 
the shoulder seams: they fit truly and extend the natural length of purposes of both a lining and a facing. | Taftete Bilk Drop 
the shoulder; the front of this lining takes a straight, easy line, and Skirt attached 310.48, 
there is a difference between a straight, easy line and a hard, unbroken prineiengpact YN linings of skirts are probably more varied in their | We Pay Expressage. 
line. This bodice is made with the long French dart from the shoulder, shapes today than are foundations for bodices. Linings in skirts Tt; $8 . 
a cut which allows more freedom in handling the different sizes, and are now made in so many different ways according to the character of The NATIONAL Policy 
distributes more evenly the balance of the lining, holding it firmer and the gown, and especially according to the material, that it is hard to Your money back if you ask for it. Expressage 
; straighter on the body. You will find that in foundation linings which give definite rules which will hold good in every case. I have shown Prepaid to all parts of the United States 
lon are cut with the small under-arm sections the smaller sizes are in this article the way that a good lining should fit rather than any ‘6 HP 
> or in more diffic ult for the less-experienced home dressmaker to handle special foundation lining, and have given a few hints which should NATIONAL Style Book 
se successfully. There are more seams and darts be useful in general dressmaking. For instance, For Spring, 1909. Ready January 25th 
to finish, and these, moreover, cut the lining into : SS the small cut at the top of the group at the Write for Your FREE Copy To-day 
small sections, a fault in any part of dressmaking. foot of the page is a crinoline “outline” pattern No expense has been spared to secure ALL the desir- 
. And that is just one point that we might dwell for a skirt. This is the way a good dress 8 ee eee en eee 
upon for a second: linings should be cut in the maker makes her ‘‘master pattern”? which will esting, complete and attractive book of New York 
e body. fewest sections needed; to put a useless gusset, be the basis for her foundation lining and for i ashions ever issued, You want YOUR copy VE this 
: : : 7 ~ » A tyle Book — want it reserved for you. It is FREE, 
side-body or gore into the foundation of a gown the general measurements of her material as Won't you without fail write for it To-day ? 
res. spoils the balance and is not good dressmaking. well. You will see that a perfectly square piece | - P 
; his ‘ There are more mistakes made in the fitting of the crinoline is shaped to a straight strip of National Cloak & Suit Ca 
said. of the shoulder seams than in almost any other Shorts how material which forms the waist band; darts are 221 West 24th St., New York City 
adelphia part of a gown. The shoulder seam should the skeleton taken in over the hips and the material turned ; 
oe, nee ee gin ” lining’ is placed aaa a xen ee: ae Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
not, to use a homely expression, be “‘tinkered ; I away to form the bias at the back and the staih Cease Sip ay SOE 
el with; it should be cut with very exact measure- Me mg front and shaping of the front. The centre-front line is — — —— 
PER ments to the size of the person. In the small pati eg then straightened and placed to a lengthwise fold 
DAY illustration on the right in the group above you — ; and the skirt cut gored or circular, full or scant, Y SIZE SKIRT F F 
ate will see one of the ways of taking out material a = Ss as may be wished. This little draft merely shows 
, a across the back, and at the same time making how carefully the exact measurements are taken, 
) the armhole smaller—that is, taking in the back seam of the under Then, when the lining or dress is cut from it, it will fit in the funda- E 1 a SITE WOMAN R R 
body. Nine home dressmakers out of ten feel, when a lining is mental points and require but few changes in the final fitting: changes 
to 500 sets too large in the back, or when the armhole needs to be made smaller, which will not strain the material nor pull it off the proper grain. QTh le Patented 
— that the only spot to work from is the shoulder seam. Now, taking The skirt model shows three views of one of the new skirts, opening ig on y F sabia ° 
xperience | | it for granted that the shoulder seam is right in its length and that slightly to the side-front, with the back cut in a panel section which maternity skirt, instantly 
jet yh the armhole is a trifle too large, or there is too much fullness under forms the waist girdle, and the sides semicircular. This skirt is made adjustable to any size. 
UTPIT | | the arms and across the back, do not think that to adjust matters you with a slightly-raised waist-band. It is a modified Empire style, and Cun | ll ti 
on must take it up on the shoulder. Let the shoulder alone when it is the only lining necessary to a skirt of this character is a well-fitted an be worn at all times. 
,Bldg. right; reduce the size of your armhole and remove the fullness from the girdle or waist-band. Jt is only in the transparent or semi-transparent Hangs and drapes per- | 
Ohio | back by taking in the side seams and the under-arm seams. Don’t materials that linings are necessary. In the Empire gowns, in most fectly. Gives grace- ( 
take it out unevenly, but in as straight a line as you would cut your cases, the skirt lining is fitted at the normal waist and hip lines and : 
ll lining. If a seam in a foundation lining is to be altered this must be attached to the bodice lining at the waist; the outside material being ful lines to large women. 
l y done throughout or sloped in such a way that it does not spoil the raised and sewed to the waist lining from two to three inches above @ Made in all desirable mate- 
straight line of the seam in its entirety. To “pinch up” any part of it it. Please notice in what good. straight lines it is possible to cut rials from $550 up. Can 
j will spoil your work; wherever you must make an muslin, as this illustration shows—lines which you be purchased in the cloak 
oe alteration the only way is to open the entire seam and should have in your lining before attempting to cut M2 department of any first 
oven into correct it as a whole, and not ina small section. your material. Balance and proportion are needed ae i) class store. 
nce has it! | quite as much in a skirt as in a bodice, though most @ Should your dealer not 
entennial yen a shoulder seam has not been cut to a people seem to think that tightness is the necessary sims th epulin t6- te batons 
| person’s measurements and does not fit wrinkles 


point in fitting, whether it be a bodice or the waist and 


: free descriptive catalogue. 
hips of a skirt. 


Every Size Skirt Co. 
20 W. 21st St., New York City - 


AN, MICH. id 
eden are likely ee ar in the front or back of the armhole 


running toward the back of the neck. In only such a 
case should the shoulder seams be touched. The small 

lil i e 4 c 
iustration on the left of the group at the top of the 
' 
{ 
' 
j 


; 
age show 








sere linings are an important feature of many of 
the new clothes, especially in the skirts of non 
transparent materials raised above the waist-line and 
made without a foundation lining—just such a skirt as 
this one on the left. ‘The belt lining can be made of the 








what should be done. Snip the goods under 
e bottom of the armhole and take up the 
top of the shoulder until the wrinkles 





Many pec prefer the Congress shoe. It’s 
so comfortable and convenient; but the elast 
may give out quickly unless it is 





seam at the 














Gisa \nother thing which this illustration shows | the new plait ordinary lining material or of heavy, wide belting ribbon BRIC 
} 4 5 | held > ¢ DoD n 

IS ho ims are pressed open It must be darted to fit the fi yure which we guarantee to outwear the shoe or 
, I ] | £ ve g 
a the deep notches made at the and boned where necessary. ‘The replace it free of charge. 





























M t F ° . - \ . Y our protection is the heart trademark « 
} he Aine rhese not hes give hitting of such a belt is done above gore in both sides of the shoe. Look { 
the nece ’ spring and prevent the waist-line rather than around when you buy. " 
EGGS, } the tiny, cross wrinkles around the the lower curve of it—that isto say, Write to-day for our guarantee certificate. 
cs Wer part of the lining. the lower line of the belting sets HUB GORE MAKERS 
d Chick In th r illustration in the straight and evenly around the BOSTON, MASS. 
sa gin a pe : Br up Ti ive shown a section lower curve of the waist, and is 
fowls, Eggs " @ foundation lining adjusted to darted above. Sones are placed 
mend @ stout ligure—that is, a figure at the side front, side back and 
mee = se With a fu ist, say from forty the centre back, as a rule, but 
~ ee | pe et fe inches. In order of course depend somewhat on 
eeport, Ill. | = Make a comfortable and at the where the skirt fastens. ‘The mate- 
4 a ee mooth foundation rial is then attached to the upper 
Squab i poacin. sgd “mount of spring must edge of the lining or belt, or sloped 
Book, The line : curve of the bust. from the middle of it in the front one nd Postal for illustrate 4 ‘*Style Circular’* 
reeding Squabs 1 the wer } below the bust to to the top in the back; but remem- LADIE te ouirich Paine Sandon . : i 
elrose,Mass. | Straigh ; should be kept as ber that the belt lining must fit oe ye a, 
ight as possible—the straighter the waist snugly. 1 old ornew. I, STONE, : 280 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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; ons irs. Ralston: 3 a Wins sacs ii | THE Burt suoe 


We make shoes for 
the dealer who be 
lieves in Reputation . 
and for the Women who 
want shoes endorsed 
by the best dealers. 


Prices $499 and $500 
Write for Style Book 


Edwin C. Burt Co, 


138 Duane Street 
New Yor 


25c per yard 25c 


~ Luxury Silk 


i 





Trade Mark 


is a new, modern fabric 





for shirtings, waistings, 
suits, and for all purposes 
for which silk is used. 





It has a lustre equal to 


4176 4184-4146 4176 ‘ k | ‘ ‘ 
‘ r 7 ae 
"THE charming, draped overblouse in the centre is just the thing for the YMART afternoon gown which is simple to make. A light-weight cloth or silk sil an C will outw Ca¥&r it. 
business girl to slip on over a tucked waist when going out to tea or dinner. Y poplin would be suitable for it with satin-covered buttons and loops to match. 
Make it of silk in a color matching the skirt of a suit. Patterns for the over One of the new mulberry or gray-blue shades would be attractive, worn with a ° ° 
blouse (No. 4184) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inche bust measure, and the guimpe of cream dotted net. Or the dre may be of dark blue with guimpe of Luxury Silk comes in all shades. 
guimpe (No. 4146), to be made from tucking | ut ha ing tucke eves, in sever ; i except ein ne ‘ hie Haran e ho be of white Patter it vourdéaler does auuhaee amity Silic asi him 
sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. The overblouse requires in size 30 thre (No. 4176) including guimpe come in five size 32 to 40 inches bust measure. > ‘ AY V : 
: - ‘ ? ; to write to BURTON Bros, & Co., N. Y., for samples 

yards, and the guimpe two yards and a half of 27-inch material ize 36 requires six yards and three quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 


| 25c per yard 25c 


A Woman’s 
Crown of Glory, 


A Beautiful 
Head of Hair, 


is simply the 
result of clean- 
liness and care. 
The daily use of 


| W&B ¥ 
Swedish Hair Powder 


| keeps the hair in splendid condition. 
W & BSWEDISH HAIR POWDER removes 


dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing, 
cleans the hair without washing and leaves it 
soft, clean and fluffy. Sample Size,1oc— Regular 
Size, 50c (by mail 60c) and $1.00. 

For sale everywhere. If your dealer won't 
supply you send his name with 10c and receive a 
Liberal Trial Package and our pamphlet, ‘‘ How 











| 
| 
| 
| 





to Have Handsome Hair. 
WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 














Half-Wool 


: 
| Dantas Cloth 








Retails at 15c per yard. 

The Best thing for economical, serviceable | 
school dresses for misses and children. 
i Equally as adaptable for shirt-waists, suits, | 
i skirts, kimonos, house, and street dresses. | 
: The same fabric 36 inches wide ts known as | 


ye) 
Molar Clot/z | 
Retails at 25c per yard. i} 
Full line of shades, light and dark colors. Nav) 
i Blue (630) has a white selvage,is fast and will || 
| not crock. The black ts also dyed by special 
process, ts fast and will not crock. TRADE || 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from HH 
your home retailer write us, and we will 
f tell you how and where to get the goods. i 
: sage ~ - —a\n JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents, | 
i £155 4189 } Boston and New York. MARK 
| ERI one of the new dresses which are worn with a separate coat. A light- N THE centre of this group is a sensible dress for the neat housewife, as it is 
weight woolen or serge should be chosen so that it will not be too war ain, comfortz an i i m m 
g d hoset he il arm for plain, comfortable and may have the sleeves turned back. It is cut in two 
house wear. White collar and cuffs, a tie of contrasting silk ¢ - ieces P j ‘ : : ie * ea t ’ o ort an cono y 
rand 5, A tie of contrasting silk and small cloth pieces but made in one, buttoning down the front and side. An inexpensive am 
sees rel ey e the severity. Though the waist and skirt are cut separately print, gingham or mohair would be equally suitable. Patterns (No. 4185) for this 
oy are ade in ee ta? ae * : at “= Seas j ‘ R 7. . 
| . : ley are made in on , mounted on a f¢ undation belt—the dress fastening at dress, the blouse cut in one piece with the sleeves, and a four-gored skirt, come 
» le > tte » 4120) camain five cizac: 2 : ots . > " , 
n le “ side 4 atterns (No. 4189) come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards and 
i o1ze < Ss five vards and j ; ‘ : ; 
' ze 36 require ul n three-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. 

















arefound in Fay Stockings. Because they save darning 
Save cost of supporters. Wear longer. Button 
waist. Never come down or sag. Most conifort 
summer or winter. Once tried always used. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 


“Fay Ideal *::> 


and HALF HOSE “for men. Best dyes — best in apj« 
ance. Leastmending. Every pair guaranteed. Money 





d 1a quarter of 36-inch material without nap. 












rr iluding 11de )f > des 5 shou iy 2 ¢ ; | L 
| Sorat (in ue rg Guide Chart) for the de Signs shown on this page can be supplied at jijteen cents for each number (except- 
ht ing No. 4184, which is ten cents), post-jree. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern 
{ envelo pes. Order /rom your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, £1t ing number of pattern, bust measure for waists, and waist if not iy omnes BUY of your dealer, or sent on receipt 
; ‘ © coho . . : es aye ries Fs ‘ wt agi it price. Agents wanted where nodealers. Write for circul 
i and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. THE FAY STOCKING CO..61 E Street, Elyria, Ohio 
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Designs by 


Mrs. Ralsto: 








‘w, draped gowns 
ove in which the 
rt are cut sepa- 
ugh givingthe appear- 
one. Choose mulberry 
ifternoon wear 


jored satin for the 


ng. Patterns (No. 4187), 


e left side-back, 


five sizes: 32 to 40inches 


Size 36 requires 
1 a quarter of 44- 
thout nap. 
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HIS pretty waist is made of tucked net and net 
appliqué, but the style and cut are equally 
suitable for a waist of colored net, chiffon or silk 


to match a skirt. 


It should be made on a founda- 


tion lining with only the small yoke transparent. 
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4182 Vt na shown below could easily be made 
home, from cloth, Ottoman silk or linen. No interlining is 
required, |! y a silk lining in a cloth or silk coat, and askele 
ton lining of linen in a linen coat. Patterns (No. 4182) come in 
five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three 
yards and three-eighths of 46-inch material without nap 
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Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 





4180-4231—Just the dr 


36 requires three yards of 








Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, 


post-jree. The amount of material required jor the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer 


in patterns, or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust measure for waists and-coat, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 


r general wear, in dark serge 
with black braid. Patterns (No 
4180) for the tunic joined at 
the waist and worn over a pla 

rt—come in five sizes: 32 to 


40 inches bust measure. Size 





inch materia Patterns (No 
1231) for the four-gored skirt 
come in five sizes: 22 to 3 
jnches waist measure. Size 
requires three yards ar t 
eighths of 36-inch material. 
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1848 1909 


SIXTY-ONE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
WOVEN INTO EVERY YARD 








Skinner's 


GUARANTEED 


Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS, OR WE WILL RE-LINE 
THE GARMENT FREE of CHARGE 


UR Sixty-First year be- 
gins on January First, 
Nineteen Hundred and Nine, 
and, as usual, every yard of 
_Skinner’s Satin that we man- 
'ufacture will be guaranteed to 
wear two seasons,— just as 
when the Skinner Guarantee 
'was first given, eighteen 
| years ago. 





Twelve years ago we 
adopted the red selvage as a 
distinguishing mark; this was 
imitated, and many yards of | 
' cheap, ‘‘weighted”” satin were 
sold as Skinner’s. We still 
have the red selvage, but for 
ten years have been weaving 


into it the words ** SKINNER’S 
SATIN,’’ for they have been 
Copyrighted, Registered in the 
United States Patent Office at 
Washington, and cannot be 
used by anyone else. E-very 
yard of Skinner’s Satin that is 
manufactured has the words 

““SKINNER’S SATIN” woven in 
red in every inch of the selvage. 


This is for your protection, so 


always “LOOK FOR THE 
NAME IN THE SELVAGE.” 


“A Story of Silks and Satins ” 


Telling how Skinner's Satin has withstood the 
triple test of fire, flood and sixty years keen com- 
petition, will be mailed, together with samples, 
on receipt of a post card. Address Dept. G, 
107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


| New York Philadelphia 








Chicago Boston 
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By Helen Koues: With Illustrations From Photographs by Du Guy 


O MANY girls can make their own blouses and shirtwaists and 
yet hesitate to make a lingerie gown, when in reality it is not in 
the least difficult—just a pretty waist joined to a skirt by a band 

of lace at the belt. Nothing could be more lacy or prettier for an even- 
ing dress or a summer gown than the design below, and it requires 
only the knowledge of two important facts to make it easy—the use of 
a dummy form and a brown-paper pattern which fits the figure, on 
which the lace. tucking and materjal may be pinned and then basted 
to each other but not to the paper. This is the secret. Take a 
plain shirtwaist pattern which fits you accurately and cut a stiff, 
brown-paper pattern, allowing it to droop over the shoulder a lit- 
tle. Mark on it the depth and width of the yoke. Cut strips of 
lace to fit this space, overhand them together by hand and pin 
them to the paper. Leave the space of a seam and then pin 
the three embroidered 
sections in place, shaping 
the edges as shown in the ir 
illustration. The lace 
which joins them to the 
yoke is placed so that it 
overlaps both the edges 
of the yoke and the 
embroidered sections a 
seam’s width; baste care- 
fully together with fine 
stitches, but do not catch 
them through to the 
paper. To make the scal- 
lops hold the lace “easy” 
on the lower edge, lay 
plaits at the point of the 
scallop and draw up the 
thread (which you will 
find in all laces) at the 
upper edge. 





EASURE what tuck- 

ing you will need 

and make the strips, pin- 
ning them and the strips 
of lace in place on the 
paper, again allowing the 
lace to overlap the tuck- 
ing. In placing these 
strips mitre at the corners 
carefully. The lower 
part of the waist is alsoa 
straight piece, tucked and 
shaped at the armhole 
and underarm to the 
paper pattern. The lace 
tab sections which extend 








into the skirt must be 
allowed for now, someas 
ure what lace you will 





need, so that the line 
may be kept unbroken. 
When you have basted 
the different sections to 
each other take out the pins and lift the front of the waist from the 
paper. Now turn on the wrong side, turn under the raw edges of the 
material (where you have left a seam’s width) and baste. Turn on 
the right side and overhand the lace and material with fine stitches. 
Or if you have not the time for hand-work, run with fine thread by the 
machine, keeping your line straight. Either way is a neat finish. 
Make the back with just a small yoke or to correspond with the 
front, using the back of your shirtwaist pattern for the paper founda- 
tion. Make the front and backs quite separately, then when the sew- 
ing on each is completed join them at the shoulder and underarm. 
The collar is a straight strip formed by bands of lace. Roll the edge 
of the neck and overhand the collar to it, boning it at the side-fronts 
and back. The sleeve, which drops off the shoulder a little—the first 
row of lace coming to the shoulderbone—has a straight top and is 
joined to the lace band without fullness 
at the top, but with a little at the sides 
and underarm. <A band of insertion 
edged by lace adds to the drooping line 
and gives almost the effect of a sleeve- 
cap. The base of the sleeve is gath- 
ered into a band cuff of lace. The 
upper part of the sleeve may be of the 
embroidery instead of the batiste. 


_ NESS SED SIE ET 
A Lovely Lingerie Gown Which a Girl 
Can Make for Six or Eight Dollars 











HE skirt may be cut on any gored 

pattern which is gathered at the 
waist. Pattern No. 3500 (price fifteen 
cents), for a five-gored, gathered 
skirt, would be excellent. Make 
it up in the usual way and in 
one from waist to floor. Put 
it on a dummy form and 
run a line of colored thread 
around where you wish the 
flounce and lace to be, or 
else pin them on. Take 
the skirt off the form, 
place on a lapboard, and baste the insertion over the raw 
edge of the flounce, using the insertion or not in the lower 
part of the skirt as you wish. Finish the waist and skirt 
separately, as far as possible, then put both on the form, 
and pin the lace, belt and panels in place; baste carefully, 
cut away the material at the waist-line, sew firmly, and 
your dréss is finished. If you have any difficulty in mak- 
ing such a dress I will gladly help you by letter if you 
will write me. : . i 

The prettiest material is a sheer lawn or batiste, while 
German Valenciennes lace wears the best. 














The Yoke and Front of the 
Waist in the Lingerie Gown 


The embroid- 
ery batiste, which would add greatly to the expense, could 
be omitted, as the skirt would be quite as pretty without 
the flounce, and you could embroider simple little sprays or 
bowknots on the waist and sleeves yourself. A transfer pattern 
for this is No. 13,448, which is suitable and costs but ten cents. 
Such a dress, without the embroidery, could be made for five 
dollars and forty-one cents, and with it for: 


834 yards of hatiste, at 39 cents 


- 93-41 
2 pieces of lace, at $1.00 eee 2.00 
434 yards of batiste edging, at 60 cents 2.85 













LL the girls are asking me what kind of shirtwaists will be worn, 
now that the fashions have changed so decidedly, so here are 
two of the newest. The tucked one just below is semi-tailored, while 
the one at the bottom of the page, notwithstanding its frill, is more the 
tailored type and could be quite severe if the frill were omitted. The 
tucked waist is a type which is suitable for linen, lawn, madras or 
any wash material, as well as for soft silk, 
taffeta, crépe de chine, wool-batiste, etc. 
And will wash waists be worn? This 
is another question I’m asked. Yes, 
indeed, they will. For some pur- 
poses they are so much nicer than 
anything else that American 
women will not give them up en- 
tirely. A material which is now 
very smart for wash waists is cot- 
ton crépon, laid in wide tucks, 
simply embroidered or trimmed 
with thread-lace. This is a 
most sensible and economical 
style, as crépon will wear and 
does not need ironing when 
washed —an invaluable advan- 
tage sometimes. A busy girl 
feels fresher and better able to 
do the day’s work if she is abso- 
lutely clean and neat, and there 
isa cleanliness about a tub waist 
which there is not about a woolen 
or silk one. 
Silk waists, however, are quite as 
necessary, and every busy woman 
or girl should have at least one, for 
that day when the laundry hasn’t come 
home or the mending hasn’t been done, 
or yet again when a two-day trip is to 
be taken. 

Hemstitched, polka-dotted linen 
makes nice collars and cuffs and is 
inexpensive and durable. If you can afford it, however, a real thread- 
lace collar, such as Irish, is the best-looking thing you can wear. 
Though the first cost is greater it is not expensive for this reason— 
you can wash it yourself and no ironing is required. 


B 'T to go back to the waist above. It is a very simple one to make. 
If you have a shirtwaist pattern which fits you, first tuck the 
material as here shown and then cut it by the pattern. Keep the tucks 
in a straight line from the shoulder to the waist on each side, back and 
front. To get the flat, square look of the front take a dart out under 
the last tuck, thus doing away with the fullness 

ae 

















The New Tucked Waist 
for Linen or Net 


between the tucks and the underarm seam. 
In a wash waist the | may be of batiste 
embroidery edging, thread-lace or lace and 
tucking. 
it at and cut the material away 
underneath when it is finished. The buttons | 
and braid loops are a pretty feature, and one 
you can easily follow. Now about the sleeves 
they should follow the outline of the arm, 
being laid in groups of tucks. It would be 
best to buy a sleeve pattern (No. 4023, price 
ten cents) which is laid in clusters of tucks. 
Or if you feel you could make the waist better 
by a tucked pattern, we have one (No. 4218) 
which is similar to this, including an evenly- 
tucked sleeve. You could use this, closing it L 
invisibly down the centre-front and putting in a 


yoke 





Place it over the material, mitring 
the corners 











? 
— 4, 
Sa 


any shaped yoke you wish. Of linen this Lower Part of a New 
would cost, including a pattern: Shirtwaist Sleeve 
S14 yaras or linen, at 28.cents « «4 2. « «5 & » » « 4§ Steg 
34 yard of embroidery edging and 134 yards of lace te Ss .30 
Pattern No. 4218 RD if MS. ok sy ae eas sel ae tel 16 
$1.69 


HE waist at the bottom of the page is a most becoming style, for 

though plain at the shoulders the blouse itself may be tucked or 
gathered to the yoke, giving fullness over the bust where it is becoming 
to most people. Notice that the collar opens in the back and is a 
tucked strip of the material, attached to the neck on one side and 
fastened with buttons and loops to it on the other. The top is finished 
with a frill matching the shaped one used in the front. The sleeve, 


you see, is moderate in size, tucked into a band cuff which is also 
tucked. 


Both the cuffs and collar should be lined with a plain 
strip, as it not only makes a better-looking waist 
but the finish is better as well, as the raw 
edges of the seams can be completely cov- 
ered. The waist may fasten with buttons 
and buttonholes through the plait in 
the front or with a fly fastening—a 
straight, folded strip sewed to the 
under side of the box-plait, in which 
buttonholes are worked. The frills 
should be sewed under the edges 
of the box-plait. 
It could be made of linen, Swiss, 
China silk, cotton crépon—omit- 
ting the frill—or of crépe de chine 
or taffeta with a single frill of 
sheer, white batiste edged with 
lace. This use of a lingerie frill 
with a silk waist is quite new, 
and as it can be washed when 
needed it is a great addition. A 
dark-blue waist, for instance, 
with a small tie of Alice blue 
and a frill of white, is charming; 
or again, a brown waist with tie 
of green and a frill of white would 
make a good combination. We 
have a similar pattern (No. 3829) 
on which this waist could be cut by 
allowing for the tucks in the yoke and 
the horizontal clusters in the sleeve. 
Made of linen it would cost: 


4 yards of Swiss, at 35 cents . . $1. 


3. rds of 23 
Cost of plaiting signees a) 14 .08 

. Pattern No. 282¢ Is 
This Shows the New Sleeve iia = 
and Attached Collar $1.46 


The Ladies 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sun Bleach 


Trade Mark 


White Goods 


cost you no more 
than other white 


goods. 


All Persians, India Linons, 
Lawns, Shirtings, Nainsooks, etc., 
with this ticket on them are 
absolutely guaranteed. 





| ——— 
This label enables 


you to know what 
you are getting. 


If your dealer does not have Sun Bleach White Goods ask him 
to write to the manufacturers, BURTON BROS. & CO., New York, 
for samples. 











For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


— A FEW OF THEM BEING - 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook | 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good”’ and in- 











sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


































FASHION DECREES the #*% 


long hip and tapering waist. 


Princess Chic “\ 


Supporter and figure- 
p 
shaping device 
produces this effect, 
with perfect com- [y-re2 
fort. May beworn Were) /) 
¢ either with or with- \ f 
out corsets. Does / v a 
ss’ 
not drag on, but 
supports the mus- (\ 
j cles of the back. 4 
lor dress, neg 
ligee or athletic % 3 
wear, in white, “tp, 
f 
black, blue and 
pink. Weillustrate 4-strap model 
. atS50cents and $1.00, special 6-strap 
style at $1.00. At your dealer's o1 
direct, if he cannot supply you 
Give waist measure. 
A. Stein & Company 
319 W. Congress St., Chicago 


De Long Co. 


Hair Pins 


Won't slip out. 
The only hair pin < 







































that willkeep the -Y 
hair in placuo 4m & % 







after a 
sham- 
poo. 







roll with the 
white band. A|! 
sizes. Atalldealers. 
THE DE LONG 
HOOK & EYECO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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silk wire are much worn. For the one above 
clovers in two shades are used, combined 
with a little foliage and caught at the ends 
with velvet ribbon of the same shade. 
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By Mrs. Ralston: Wit! 


ITH the new, flat arrangement of the 
hair wreaths of flowers mounted on a 








OLORED, embroidered dots combined with 
the daintiest design in satin stitch form the 


novelty of this very attractive collar-and-cuff set. 
The centres of the wreaths may be filled in with 
lace stitches or with Valenciennes lace, the 
mat 


rial being cut away underneath. 














HIS prettily-shaped collar is a combination 

of sheer batiste and all-over Valenciennes 
lace joined and then embroidered in satin stitch 
to conceal the joining. A new idea is finishing 
the lace with asmall, buttonholed scallop around 
the entire edge. 





Set 








th 


turnover collars of last year on everything 


oy AND SING collars have replaced the stiff, 


but plain linen waists. With satin or silk waists, 
ee ee Colles is of the same material and 
he — . 0 the _— a small turnover collar like 
poe IT th l€groupaboveisused. Ejitherasheer 
pl del Nes se 1€n may be used buttonholed in white 

licate color. The second collar shows a 
rn Ae Priel Trish in this case—finished by 
the rnd a and a plaited frill which is higher at 
tucked Is 7 -” atthe front. The third collar is of 
nds oa 1 over a foundation with plaited frills 

and bow of satin. 
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ITTLE turns of fashion are frequently simple yaa N 
to follow if one but knows their trend, and, ) 
no matter how small they are, add much to the 


smartness of a new costume and greatly freshen 
one of a past season. 





HE dark, net yoke, the 

long, tight sleeves, and 
the tassels dangling from the 
ends of the blouse are the 
new features in this waist. 
It may be made of sheer 
white batiste or of net dyed to 
match the skirt, with the yoke 
of black. 








BOVE is a very useful de- 
tached collar aoe: frill 
which may be worn with a linen 
or silk blouse. The plaited 
ruffles should be two and three 
inches wide respectively. 
Below is another kind of frill 
which extends the entire length 
of the waist with the ruffle two 
inches wide on one side and 
four on the other. 






















































ERE is a collar of linen simply 
stitched and finished with a 
ruche. With it one of the pretty 
string ties of velvet, looped just be- 
low the base of the neck, could be 
worn. This collar is also good as a 
foundation for a lace stock. 





UCKS in different widths have replaced 

other trimming in many of the new net, 
chiffon and silk waists. This model is of chiffon 
with a yoke of lace and net, the only other trim- 
ming being the neat rows of buttons. 


N ATTRACTIVE, cutaway waistcoat of 
Ottoman silkin aneutral color. It is worn 
under one of the semi-fitted, three-quarter- 
length coats and is quite 1 untrimmed, fastened 
by a single button at the top. 


The Winter Style-Book | 


LL WE need tell you about the Winter 
Style-Book is that it is ready and full 

of all the new styles which have come upon 
us so suddenly—long coats, tight sleeves 
and narrow skirts. We mail it, postpaid 
(including a certificate entitling youto any 
fifteen-cent LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL pat- 
tern) to any address upon receipt of thirty 
cents. Order from your nearest dealer in 
patterns, or by mail, inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME 

| JoURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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60-62 West 23d St. 
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Children’s 
Sleeping Garments 


Children’s Night Gowns, Night Drawers, 
Pajamas and Wrappers ; Children’s Ear 
Caps, Bedroom Socks, Bath Rebes ; Bath 
Towels and Toilet Sets; Pillow Cases, 
Crib Spreads, Nursery Furnishings, all 
form part of the facilities we afford for 
the Complete Outfitting of Children and 
Infants. 


Send for Catalogue 


Our illustrated catalogue of children’s and 
infants’ outfitting, containing 78pp._ of 
juvenile apparel, furnishings and acces- 
sories, will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of 4 cts. to cover postage. 


Shopping by Mail 


We maintain a complete Mail Order 
Service which makes shopping with us 
from a distance as safe and satisfactory as 
a personal visit to the store. 

The make, quality and fit of all our wear 
is guaranteed, and we allow the return of 
any purchase which may disappoint, for 
prompt exchange, or refund of money. 


Address Dept. 1. 
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Every Prospective Mother 
omething new mily scientific garment o 
e kind ever invented Combines solid co 
fort and ease with ‘* fine yon? ‘and elegant ap 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
Always drapes evenly in front and back no 
bulkiness — no « \ ing no lacing — no rippi 
w basting Cen be worn the year round. 
Made in several rae dab ‘ 1 at DF es low 
can buy the mate race at 
F Send for our Pine teaeiwabel Book ‘Fine. Form 
ree Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 


ing for it el out these skirts, their advan- 





er tha in yo 


1 | -andvost Givesopiiions of a 
ike nd users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 








garme wear it ton 
days, and if you don’ t find it caneite as repre- 
send it ba cheerfully refund 
Other Skirts F 


t, remen r 





ll po 
‘ Ab 0k free 


day to 











———— 


Send them to Footer’s 


Clothes Can Renew Their Youth 


Economy in clothing need not mean ‘‘ skimp 
ing.’’ It means rather judicious buying, and then 
| getting every possible bit of service out of the 
clothes you buy. 

We can give soiled and unattractive « lothes a 
new Vi ilue by cle sing and rejuvenating them 
intoalmost origin: ilnewness,or by dyeing them, to 











—————_-_—_—— ——— new and attractive colors, 
We do more of this work 
S® Sf, and do it better than any 

Nf SA other house ir America. | 
(GF2 Possibilities We have facilities and 
\\\ et ~ f special processes whichcan 
SY e a not be practiced outside of 
™ Cleaning our works. Distance need 

ilar | d not deter ee ag ele te 
Dyeing ingus. We hi istomers 
L 





Foster’ s | Dye Works, Cumberland, Maryland 
Al I e ¢ 1d Dy g 
a pa re ff sey : carpe 
Sent on Approval. Send No Money $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU.TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
] f y« r ud we l em 










get your switch free 
I 


! 





Anna Ayers, Dept. W 18 
17 Quincy St.,Chicago 
oi 
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The New lonley Costs Less | 


To Operate Per Mile on Moderate Mileage Than 
Any Other Car in the World—Gasoline or Electric: | 
 . 


The new telly repre- 
sents ten years’ electrical 
research in the largest and 
most perfect plant of its 
kind in the world. Out 
of these ten years of ex- 
perience and evolution 
have come an electric 
carriage which is also the 
most efficient and eco- 
nomical car in the world. 

If you fully realized to what 
a fine point this simplifying 
process has been brought — 
what magnificent service the 
new Mawelley is giving to thou- 
sands of owners at a moderate 
cost — your interest in the elec- 
tric carriage would be intensified 


an hundred fold. 











Model 70C, with Removable Coupe Top, $1,900.00 


The new Umvlly delivers from fifty to sixty miles 
service on one charge at a lower cost per mile than 
any other car in the world—gasoline or electric. 

It delivers more mileage, if required, than any 
other electric car 
in the world. 

It has com- 
pletely overcome 
andeliminated the 
bearing trouble 
common to other 
electric carriages ; 
and it incorporates 
in its body-design 
and finish a rich- 
ness and elegance 
of carriage work which makes it in a social sense the most 
distinguished of all automobiles. 

The Mare ley is essentially a car for all the family — available winter and 


summer, impervious to we: ather, never out of commission and always ready 
to start at a moment's notice. None of the most advanced modern conve- 
niences give greater comfort and happiness to every member of the household 








Same Model, with Leather Top , $1,700.00 





every day in the year than the Electric Carriage. You can charge 
y, 


in your town at an exceedingly moderate expense. 


Write and ask for the catalogue and other literature showing all the several styles of the Uiwerley Electric Carriage. 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY, 


and operate a 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


























Van Houten’s Cocoa is far cheaper to use than others, 
Ne because you actually need only % the quantity. 
| This double strength is due to the special Van Houten method of manufacture, which gives 100% 
of the nutritive value of the bean and a complete and instant solubility. There is no sediment in 
the cup; therefore no waste. To this economy are added a high quality, absolute purity and an 
exquisite flavor not approached by any other cocoa. 


If vour dealer does not carry Van Houten's 
address, and we will send you, free, 


Cocoa, send us his name and 
a sample of our cocoa for you to try 


VANHOUTEN’S 


|| (Best ana Goes Farthest) 


47 Webash Avenue, C, J. Van Houten & Zoon 808 Bends Srront. 





Try this 
Electric 


Suction 
Sweeper 








HIS LITTLE MACHINE will take up all the dust 

and dirt from carpets, furniture and portiéres as 
perfectly as many of the more expensive vacuum 
cleaners. 

We send it on 10 days’ free trial. 

At a cost of less than one cent, you can thoroughly clean 
any room. Simply attach the wire to an electric light 
socket, turn on the current and run it over the carpet. A 
rapidly revolving brush loosens the dust which is sucked 
back into the dirt bag. 


here are 









attachments for clean- 
ing curtains, portiéres and pictures, 


after you have 
tion Sweeper tor 


express charges. If, 
— the Electric Suc 


without removing them from the days, and are not satisfied that it is 

valls Nothing need be disturbed. worth the price we ask, return it to us 
. t to e » 

Anyonec in Operate it. at once at Olr expense. 


Th is machine is substantially made Orders for machines to be sent on trial 





ill last a lifetime. Repairs and will be filled in the order received. Do | 

a adj stments are never necessary notdelay. Write today for full informa- | 
I'ry this machine for 10 days. It tion about the free trial plan and booklet, } 
will cost you nothing. We pay all ** Modern Sweeping by Electricity."’ | 
| 

| 


ELECTRIC SUCTION SWEEPER CO., Dept. 


10 ENGRAVED $ 
0 Wedding Announcements 5 
Notaprintedimitation. Correct Styles. Two Envelopes. 


100 Engraved Invitations $7.00. Additional hundred | 
$2.25. Transportation prepaid. Samples on request. 


12, New Berlin, Ohio 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 


4188—This simp!e dress, closing at 
the left side-front, has the sleeves and 
under-arm sections cut in one piece. 
It may be of gingham, percale, or a 
light-weight worsted with acheck, dot 
or stripe. Patterns (No. 4188) come 
in foursizes: 2to8years. Size6years 
requires two yards and five-eighths 
of 27-inch material without nap. 




















HE baby’s bonnet at the top of this group is 
made of fine organdy,shirred,and trimmed with 
Irish and Valenciennes lace. The short-waisted 


dress just below is of dimity, with a draped fichu 
The yoke is of tulle corded 


around thethroat, withsmall undersleevestomatch. 


and shirred sleeves. 


4183 
4183—Something 
Russian suit: the shaped collar and 
\ crossed straps. Make it of a closely- 
4 | woven worsted or of serge, with collar 


different in a boy's 


of plain piqué and the dicky of striped. 
Patterns (No. 
sizes: 


4183) come in three 
2 to 6 years. Size 4 years re- 
quires two yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material without nap. 











“HE one-piece embroidered dress above is sim- 
ple in cut and practical for linens or woolens. 
The wide, stitched belt is a new feature. 
of underwear below it 
underwaist—is simply 


The set 
-drawers, nightgown and 
trimmed with tucked and 
hemstitched ruffles. 


searsmmracamenecosagt 


























50 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards 80c. 134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 





ENGRAVED 
100 WEDDING $700 
INVITATIONS = 


Additional Hundreds $2.25. Delivered in U. S 
latest styles. Inside and Outside Envelopes. 
ing Cards $1.00—Shaded Old English $2.00. 


Highest quality, 


Samples on request. 


GEO. W. SEXTON, Stationer, 1336-126 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


100 Engraved Visit- 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 
this s 


or more (5 to 8 times 
ize). We want EVERY 
that takes THE JOURNAL 
our beautiful catalogue of 
1000 ininiature illustrations, 3 pic- 
tures and a colored Bird picture, 
all for 3 two-cent stamps. Send 
25c. for 25 art subjects. 












THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box A, Malden, Mass, 
4GOLD MEDALS 





ILLUSTRATIONS ABOVE FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 





4186—Thisdress, though 


apparently in one piece, 
is really in two, as it i 
easier to make in this 


way. Itcloses at the side 
front with 
buttonholes, the 
waist and the 
skirt joined under the belt 
of silk. The revers may 
be of the material, 
silk matching the dress in 
and attac hed to the 
Or they may be of 
white piqué, finished wit! 
a band on the inside with 
buttonholes worked in 
they may 


buttons and 
blouse 


or ot 


color, 


waist. 


so that 


shield may be of the piqué 
untrimmed and with 

plain standing 
of lawn laid in groups of 


collar, « 


ther Panama 
mohair or serge, 0 
natura 


patterns. Ei 
cloth, 
dark-blue or 
colored 

suitable, with 
leather or silk. Patterns 
(No. 4186) come in fou 
sizes: 8tol4years. S 
years requires three yard 


and five-eighths of 36 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs above can be supplied at jijteen 


cents each, post-free, except Number 4188, which is ten cents. 


Order from your nearest 


dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 


five-piece 


buttoned in place. The 


tucks and then cut by the 


linen, would be 
a belt of 


ize 10 


inch material without nap. 





Hand-Work on Fine Underwear 


er By Mrs. Ralston: With Illustrations From Photographs 








areata 





BEAUTIFUL set of underwear which would be 
nice for a bride, requiring only fine material and 
ollar neat sewing—noembividery. The necks are square, 
ped. and in the chemise and corset-cover the shoulder- 
hree straps are of ribbon run through loops at the sides. 








































AINTINESS it- 
self is this set, 
being embroidered 
with dots and fin- 
ished with a scal- 
lopededge and lace. 












HE corset-cover 4 
whichfastensin FR 
the back is tucked 
into a band to pre- 
vent all clumsiness 
at the waist. 
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wthough 
e piece, 
as it | 
in this 
the side 
ns and 
» blouse 
ve-piece 
r the belt 
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.dress in 
ed to the 
nay be of 
shed wit! 
side with 
ced in it, 
may | 
ce. | he 
he piqué 
dwith a 
collar, ¢ 
yroups of 
ut by the 
r Panama 
serge, 0 
natura 
would be 
a belt oO 
Patterns 
e in fou 
rs. Size 10 


ee yard 


rT 


is of 36 
thout nap. 






HIS set of underwear is 
only with a narrow 


charming set for a bride, as itis easily made 
fijteen but little trimming. 


pearest | 








exceedingly simple, 






trimmed 


dging of lace, a few sinall tucks, 
and the ribbon which is run through a casing—a 
and needs 








‘ back, o 
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You have . 
Real not the faintest 
conception of the 
Success the wonderful utility of 
the Lightweight Peer- 
2 


tl rickety folding tables. It is built on a 
Foldin new plan. The strength of the Peerless 


struction no other table has. Its hand- 
a es some appearance, beautifully grained 
















a 


Lightweight 
PEERLESS 
TABLE 
Open. 





value, the convenience, 


ea a a at 


less Folding Table 
unless vou have seen it. 
It is different from the old-style, frail, 


will astonish you, being due to a con- 


Folded. 
(triple veneered) natural wood top and 


its many varied styles to harmonize with IDEAL FOR SMALL 
the finest furniture gives you in the DINING ROOMS 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


PEERLESS 
olding Table 


A Dining Room Table, Card Table, Sewing Table, Writing 
5 Seubee ened Citi Table, a folding table for every purpose. Elegant enough 
Supporting 1002 Pounds for any function and light, but strong enough for any service. 


As a Dining Table the Peerless is the very thing for small rooms, where space 
is valuable. The 48 inch table seats eight. Strong, stable and a beautiful piece 
of furniture. Can be set up ina moment and out of the way when not needed. 
Peerless Folding Tables are made in a number of different styles, both round and 
square. Top finished in green baize, leatherette or natural wood (triple veneered), 
ALL TABLES FULLY GUARANTEED. 

Peerless Folding ‘Tables are sold by all dealers. Send for our beautifully 


illustrated booklet, describing all of our folding tables, If your dealer 
doesn’t handle we will tell you one who does or supply you direct. 


CARROM-ARCHARENA CO., Ludington, Mich. 























BLUE Soups 


are for that table where the most 
excellent viands are desired 


Blue Label Soups are made from the choicest materials; the vegetables grown in the 
famous Genesee valley; prepared by chefs who are soup specialists, in clean kitchens 
where visitors are always welcome. 








THE 20 KINDS 


of Blue Label Soups are 
made by the makers of Blue 


WRITE FOR THIS 
We have just issued an illus- 
trated book — of *Onginal 


° a e e 
Menus” in which many new Label Ketchup 
suggestions for the various meals 


and recipes for preparing Curtice Brothers Co. 


/ } Gonsorpns Z 
the dishes are given. oo, gieican. osc saciid Rochester, N.Y 


Sent free on request. 



























Theres & Thrum Are the hall-mark of style and taste,they 


are different from all other rugs, as you can have price but of knowledge and skill. 
» color scheme made to harmonize with your ‘ ; ‘ss 
requirements, Wool or camel’s hair weft, heavy Inquire of your decorator or write for booklet to 


é jurable. I leal 1 it them, 
Gee tor cola + ard and —<—ae M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO., 





“You do the desiguing —we'll make the rug.’ oe Th Bi W. ll P. 
€e Dirge Wa apers 
give refinement and distinction to any 


room they are used in. They are adapted 
ugS to all kinds of houses, and in all, express 


that taste which is never a matter of 


da, Constable & , Distributing Agents, New Yo AT EITHER 








| | THE THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, N. Y. J Boston, New York, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, or London, Eng. 






























is the title of Our 1909 Catalogue —the most beautiful and instructive horti- 
cultural publication of the day —a book of 200 pages—7oo Photo engravings 
from nature — 8 superb colored and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 
It isa mine of information of everything in gardening either for pleasure or for 


profit, and embodies the results of sixty years’ experience As wddx refer- 
ence alone it is invaluable To &i ive th catalogue the largest possible dis- 
tribution, we make the following offer 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


Counts as Cash 

To every one who will stz ate where this advertisement wasseen and whoencloses 

Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail the catalogue avd a/so send free of charge 
Our Famous 50c." ‘Henderson ”’ Collection of Seeds 

containing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas : Giant Fancy Pansies, 
Vixed: Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce, 
Freedom Tomato and Henderson's Blood Turnip Beet is _a@ coupon envelope, 
which, when emptied an a ret urned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment 
on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward, 


wi ce ee Seeds are Terted Seeds”’ 


el 








35 &37 Cortianor 
St. NEw Yorx City. 





utnam Fadeless Dyes 


Do not stain the hands or spot the kettle, 4 green and purple. Ask your druggist or pens poetgene at 10c 
y 


per package. Write for free booklet — How to 


e, Bleach and - Colors) MONROE DRUG C Quincy, Ill, 
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HE aim of this article is 
to be suggestive rather 
than exhaustive, and to 
describe half a dozen 
or so standard methods 
and a few discoveries. White drawers may be neatly 
mended in the following way: In closed drawers rip 
the seam from the waistband to the seat and for a short distance across 
the seat, and then cut along a thread of the goods until you réach the band 
about two inches from where you ripped the seam. It may be nearer 
to or farther from the seam according to the pattern of the drawers. 
Using this piece for a sample, cut a patch from the best part of some 
worn out garment of about the same weight (never use new goods to 
patch old garments), allowing three-eighths of an inch for a seam. 
Sew in with the same kind of “fell” used for the other seams in the 
garment. Mend open drawers the same way, but hem along the 
opened edge. If you have not time to mend as carefully as this a 
square patch or a short, triangular one may be used right over the hole. 

It really isa waste of time to patch drawers which have good embroid- 
ery or lace ruffles. Asa rule, one set of trimmings will outwear two 
garments in the case of both drawers and corset-covers, if renewed as 
soon as decided signs of wear and tear appear, otherwise the second 
garments will outwear the trimming. When buying or making 
drawers select a pattern which is long in the seat or “‘ body” and short 
in the leg, as this saves the drawers from being rubbed thin in walking. 








¥ ; 
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FA BUTTONHOLE tears out lay a piece of closely-woven tape back 

of it, stitch firmly in place, hem the old buttonhole to it neatly, and 
then cut and work in the tape a new buttonhole of the proper size. An 
extra fine way is to rip the band apart and take out the threads of the 
old buttonhole, stitch the tape on the inside of the back fold of the band, 
stitch up the latter in its original shape, and proceed as before. When 
buttons have torn out it is comparatively easy to squeeze a small square 
of good tape through the hole, lay it flat in the proper position between 
the two folds of the band, and stitch it in place. Hem down the ragged 
edges on both sides and sew the button to the tape. Any button or 
buttonhole that is to bear strain should be stayed with tape when the 
garment is being made, the stay-tapes for both buttons and buttonholes 
being placed in the band before it is stitched. 

The corset-cover comes next in order. One way to make it is to cut 
it from a shirtwaist pattern which fits you, making it round or square 
neck, as you like, and with a peplum to avoid fullnessover hips. When 
it comes to mending ordinary corset-covers patches are put in like 
those in drawers: all the way to the waistband if it seems worth while, 
otherwise round or square ones with the corners carefully mitred. 
Circular corset-covers are a little harder to patch, since the place where 
holes come most quickly —under the arms~—is on the bias. Combina- 
tion corset-covers and drawers or corset-covers and skirts are being - 


-ZaJARNING isa necessary os es 
‘#/| accomplishment, as most 
of us have to take care 
of our own stockings. 
We usually try to finda 
quick method which seems good, but the quick way 
is not always the best, as we often have it to do over 
next week, so let me advise you to do it well in the be- 
ginning and take a stitch of prevention as well as a stitch in time. 
Almost any thread will do that is fast color and smoothly 
spun. The commonest kind comes wound as a group of 
four strands. Use a single strand to sew up rips and draw 
holes into shape; two strands or three for darning, and four \ 
only for the knees of boys’ heavy stockings—never on the \ 
foot. Most good darners prefer a single-thread cotton which 
comes in three sizes: fine, medium and coarse. The medium 
size is best for all-around darning, but for perfect work 
study each hole and decide which size is best suited to the 
material of the stocking. Use a single strand for small and 
medium-sized holes on the foot and leg; a double strand 
when parallel with the ribbing and single -when crosswise, 
for fairly large holes on the foot; and double for very big 
holes generally. Use the heavy-weight cotton for big holes 
on the legs of children’s heavy stockings. As black and 
colored sewing silk changes color in washing (unless guar- 





again the 


' 


and mercerized embroidery cotton for other colored stock- 
ings, if you cannot match them in floss especially designed 


| Women’s Underclothes | 


rio VW tO Da nm W 


Draw Up the Hole to 
Prevent Bulsing 


The former 
combination is better because drawers and 
corset-covers are worn about the same 
length of time, whereas corset-covers soil 
much more quickly than skirts. 

Mending silk skirts is almost hopeless. When pinked ruffles fray 
out cut away the saw-edged points just above the pinking. Some- 
times new narrow ruffles are needed and often only a new dust-ruffle. 
When a favorite silk skirt is too far gone to fuss with it is sometimes 
possible to make from it a twelve-inch ruffle, which may be put on a 
sateen foundation or fastened to the inside of the skirt it matches. 
Circular skirts will not stand the weight of such a ruffle, but plain or 
plaited ones will. Make the silk flounce as deep as you can, then sew 
it to a strip of thin material, and attach it to the skirt at the seams. 
This plan has, for stout women, the particular advantage of giving 
support to the skirt without any extra material over the hips. 

White skirts with plain hems are easily mended around the bottom. 
Without ripping the hem insert the finger or a paper-knife at some hole 
and separate the two parts along the frayed edge. Now turn up each 
loose part about half an inch or possibly more, according to the height 
of the worn places, baste the edges together and stitch. This gives a 
neat, solid edge again. Where the points of embroidery ruffles are 
worn and the rest is good, cut them off, and stitch on to the embroidery 
that remains either a narrow edge of lace, or one of plain embroidered 
scalloping which harmonizes with the original design. Sometimes 
deep embroidery has a continuous figure in the design which may be 
cut along the edge, making a shorter skirt. In this case tucks will have 
to be taken in the dust-ruffle if there is one; or if this is worn out it 
may be cut off entirely. 


| more and more adopted. 


PSEC k ove TE 


LEEVELESS knit undervests, costing from fifty cents to one dollar, 

are the best to buy as they can be relied upon to wear for one ortwo 
summers without any mending (if one is careful not to tear them with 
safety-pins), and possibly longer if mended after each wash. ‘To pre- 
vent stitches from dropping in running lines starting at the bottom, baste 
a one-inch strip of paper to the entire bottom edge of the undervest, 
stretching the latter well before basting; then run a row of machine 
stitching, on an imaginary line, about half an inch from the lower 
edge; finally tear off the paper. This will hold all the lines of ribbing 
from running in the future. Runs already started will have to be 
darned or restored by using a crochet-hook. 

The life of all kinds of knitted underwear can be prolonged by care- 
ful patching. Though a patch may be set on and catstitched in 
place it is better to set it in, being careful that the ribbing runs in 
the same direction in both patch and garment. If a hole appears 
where there is a decided angle between two seams remove and renew 
a triangular piece, ripping the seam and cutting the third side across 
just beyond the thin places. 


—_—— 


the start to the end, where there will be a 
| little loop; then into the loop and back 

again, taking up the threads left before. 

If two lines of ribbing have run the se 

ond pair of threads is put in, and so on. 

Tears are laced together, the needle being run through each line of 
ribbing to keep it from running, as in the last diagram. Pull the 
threads tight enough to draw the edges together. ‘This is also a good 
vay to put in the first threads when a big hole is longer than it is wide. 
Lace it up with single-thread cotton (as in the final dia- 
gram), and make it as small as you can without shirring 
the edges; then darn in and out across these threads with 
the same cotton doubled. Another way when the edges 
are ragged and very thin is to cut back into the material 
to get a firm edge; then the big place is laid across the palm 
of the hand and drawn into shape with thread before darn- 
ing over an egg. Still another way is to darn all the large 
holes over the hand, putting ina few stay-threads crisscross 
to hold the hole from spreading, making it easier to keep 
the first set of threads in their places until the second set is 
put in. Then the stay-threads are carefully drawn out. 
What is your way of treating these holes? 





ie 


Ps 


ry yet 


a 


T IS rather a question in my own mind whether “run- 
ning”’ thin places by darning in and out along the ribbing 
is the best in the end (and, by-the-way, notice that in darn- 
ing I use the word “run” in two totally different senses). 
One box of socks I had to mend wore out chronically at the 





anteed) use guaranteed embroidery floss for silk stockings ON O\( 
ese: 
Ties 
i! 
| 


for the purpose and guaranteed. This mercerized cotton is 
good to use fora single pair of cotton stockings of a certain 


heel. One week they would come in very thin, and the 
1 


next, if not “‘run”’ then, there would be an immense hole. 





om 
color, as it saves buying a whole ball for the one pair. C=. 





HEN ready to darn, if you use four-strand cotton, 
thread needles with one, two, three and four strands 
respectively (not forgetting white if any of the stockings 
have white feet). If single cotton, add a needleful each of 
black and white Number 80 thread for rips. Whether a 
stocking should be darned on the right or the wrong side 
the best darners cannot agree. 
can see how it will look when finished, from the wrong 
side you can dispose of loose threads easily. 
For a hole about the size of your thumb-nail the 
stocking must be wrong side out; slip in a light-colured i 











. . YN 
darning-egg, and draw the stocking over its large end. a ; 


As this stretches it take black thread (knotted), and * 
draw up the hole as in the first diagram, to prevent bulg- 





From the right side you The Darn When About 
Half Done 





The “running” postponed the hole for several weeks; but 
as the stocking wore around the threads I found it very 
awkward to mend. The holes firmly filled with basket-like 
weaving wore like iron. If anybody else has experimented 
in this I wish she would write me her decision. 
It doesn’t pay to darn big holes. ‘‘ But I cannot afford 
not to,” somebody says. ‘Then either don’t let them wear 
out, or refoot.”? “ But how do you keep them from wear- 
ing out?” is demanded. One way is to sew a patch on 
the heel of every new sock. When one patch wears out 
rip it off and sew on another. 








; V1 ND now, last of all, Iet me say a word about the 
' heels of shoes, as they have much to do with this 
question of darning, though perhaps you have not real- 


j— —_— ized it. Shoes scarcely belong in a mending-basket, 

ing. Make it as small as you can with keri } '——) ' ) it is true; 3 | which is low ; many 

, oa a5 SINAN GS | ‘ 1out puckering the it ae i; it is true; but as a heel which is run down puts many 

edges, and fasten the thread. The second diagram $ | \! stockings in the mending-basket a certain woman’s 

shows how the darn should look when about half done. 1! | ens | Vy clever discovery is well worth passing on. Persons 

‘ — ° ee . . ~ | ‘ee | ' . - 

At the beginning there is no knot in the thread, the first ' | eo | i 8 whose heels have a decided tendency to run over on the 

set of threads are parallel with the ribbing, and the | 39 | Es 4 side will find it cheaper in the end—as well as much 
bias we: . BaP cage iD \ : 4 

thread is darned care fully in and out about a quarter ‘t va et \ \! better for them—to have rubber heels put on when shoes 


of an inch or more up each line of ribbing to keep the di 
stockinette material from raveling backward, or “run- 
ning.” A loop is left where the thread turns around to 
go back, and should remain until after the stocking has 
been washed again, then cut off neatly; or simply have 
the threads fairly loose and do not cut them. Never try awe 
to save time by drawing up holes with the darning cotton 
as you go along, for the stocking will not stand the strain 
and will simply tear beyond the darn. When all the 
lengthwise threads are in weave the crosswise ones under 
and over each separate thread. If you must hurry use 
double threads, but do not spoil the basket-like weaving 
by taking up more than one thread at a time. , 

Runs are drawn up with a fine steel crochet-hook (cost- 
ing five cents), as in the third diagram. If the material 
of the stocking is too fine for this the needle is woven 
under and over, taking up every alternate thread, from 


Use 


a Crochet-Hook 
for Runs 





Tears are Laced Together 
With a Needle 


are bought. They do not cost more than fifty cents 
attached, while renewing the heels of shoes twice at 
fifteen cents for each shoe costs sixty cents, and twice 
is scarcely enough to keep them neat. All who wear 
rubber heels have probably thought of this. 

1! Now here is the new idea: when the shoes are worn 
out, and even the rubber heels are showing a tendency 
to run over at the outside edge, there is yet quite a lot 
of good left in them; a clever boy or man—or even a 
woman, for that matter—can take off the rubber heels 
and fasten them on another pair of shoes, this time 
putting the right heel on the left shoe and vice versa, 
using larger nails than the original ones. They will 
pres 2 then soon wear down even. 


_ NOTE — This is the first of a series of helpful articles to be pub- 
lished in The Journal taking up various sorts of mending. The next 
article will appear in an early issue. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1909 
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Which is the Best 


Sewing Machine 


For You? 
@ All that can be 


said of 


the Singer is as nothing com- 
pared to the way the Singer 
speaks for itself. Singer results 
tell the story of Singer success. 


@. The best way to prove the 


superiority of the 


SINGER 


Sewing Machine 


is to try it—try it in your own 
home—test it by the most 
difficult work you know. 


@_ But you may say “a cheap 
machine will do all this.” 
Perhaps it will to-day—but 
how about a year from now? 


@ The Singer lasts a lifetime. 


The half a century's 


reputa- 


tion behind the Singer proves 


its supremacy —why 


not let 


the millions of Singers in the 


homes all over the 


world 


prove which is the best ma- 


chine for you ? 


@_ You can’t get Singer results 


with anything but a 
Please remember this. 


By this 
Sign you 


may know 





Singer. 


will find 
Singer 
Stores 
every where. 
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OST holiday books are worth preserving. Some of them are rare, and 
have expensive, delicate bindings. If left exposed on the table, they 
+) get soiled in a few days. 





A Slobe“Wernicke Book-case section costs only a trifle more than the price 
of one book — yet it will hold twenty or more volumes. 

There are few households indeed, where there are not at least a score or more books 
accumulated every year. Then why not arouse a higher regard for their proper care by 
keeping them in a GlobeWernicke “ Elastic” Book-case that expands and grows with the library? 
No empty shelves to collect the dust — no homeless books to tempt the borrower. 

Get suggestions from our catalogue showing many models. The original sketches of the 
25 library interiors illustrated in it, cost over $500.00 and will be prized by every book lover. 

Globe“Wernicke sectional Book-cases are carried in stock by nearly 1500 authorized agents — 
and sold everywhere at uniform prices. 

Where not represented, we ship on approval, freight paid. 

Write to Department A for Catalogue 


She Globe=Wernicke Co., CINCINNATI 


New York, 380-382 Broadway. 
BRANCH STORES: | Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Avenue. 
Boston, 91-93 Federal Street. 
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Hi If books are worth preserving at all 
ee —give them the best protection 
y possible — house them in a 
4 FINISHES: GlobeSWernicke “ Elastic” 
g Whether you prefer dull or Bonk case, 

| 4 polish finish mahogany, antwerp, 


early English, weathered, mission, golden 

st or antique oak, you can obtain Globe=Wernicke 
“Elastic” Book-cases in any of these finishes. 

See color supplement in catalogue. 






































ty Old-Willow Ware 
. Dinner-Set Without Cost! 


Just think—you can get this beautiful $10.00 Dinner-Set and it won’t cost you a cent! Here's the 
explanation ; dealing direct with us, the Manufacturers, makes it possible to buy goods for only a 
little more than it costs to make them. The regular patronage of over one million families is strong 
proof that the Larkin Idea—Factory-to-Family—is a practical, money-saving plan. 

Now, a retail dealer gets most of his goods from a wholesaler and the wholesaler gets them from 
a jobber. So you see, three dealers—and the travelers of all—have to make a profit on the goods, 
and you pay about twice what they really cost, Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing saves you all 
unnecessary expense—gives you $20.00 retail value of high quality for $10.00. 

There are over 200 Larkin Products. They include Laundry and fine Toilet Soaps, Perfumes, 
Toilet Preparations and Pure Food Specialties. With every $10.00 worth you select, we give in 
addition a Premium that would cost you $10.00 at 
a store —Larkin Premiums number 1300. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


To prove the real worth of all our goods, o 
we extend 30 days’ credit for $10.00 worth ye »* a 


the 
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of Products and a $10.00 Pre ° \o" od 
wn ( ane the <p oie if cheased. iis o or o 
, e 
fe) > enlarge 4 e 
oe FREE Priuct and ere ges ® 
mium List, also Wearing- ff ae 
Apparel Catalogue, yY ,° = 
mailed postpaid. yw 4, OF yo 
SEND COUPON q” wy 
eap 69-Piece Old-Willow Cottage Dinner-Set No. 805. AT ONCE. row eee 
Given with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. Y. AY 
_ = vw" ie 
iis. ” ® 
Vv \¢ 
-but ' Liatkitt C © pio" 
akitt Co. ‘i MAM 
yw? Established 1875 BUFFALO, N. Y. P Fistyo™ wh gh 8 ge 7 | 
es ROTECTION should Seana = 
: be the first requisite wi ai cas - — F 
uta- of a winter shoe but How to Bake Finest Cake 
oves a shoe that is strong and | 
let heavy enough to afford the 
the ‘ necessary protection need not be 
tld Fa or lack grace. The combination ~ ' 
0 Prace, beauty, style and flexibility in the “ foe " j ; Swan's Down Prepared Cake Flour is especially prepare r making finest j 
ma- aA aw , cake, Awarded Grand Prise, 8t. Louis Exposition. Sold only tm packawes 
e 1 : iy Sent free t our grocer : ‘ 
| merican a yY oe Sd . IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Dept. Q, Evansville, Ind. 
suits 
has w a ae . 
nger. iS Won the appreciation of the best dressed women of America, ——====>== = —_ 





his American Lady Special No. 6182, while of sufficient weight to THE COMFORT HAIR WAVER : bingy a leat ail 
afiord proper foot protection, is as graceful and pretty a shoe as Patented April 16th, 1907. ho eel ae N, rg rf or 
you could ask for. Made on the shapely Vassar Last—a patent ” weg id in he yes Will 
leather blucher with light dull calf top, welt sole and military heel. soit braid in the hair —~ Wil 
nd : not irritate the scalp— En- 
lf Over 21,000 dealers in all parts of the world sell the American Lady Shoe. dorsed by leading scalp 





























oa H j specialists. Produces quickly 
a 1 pi plein ghar es ache 7 NORE 
ote milton, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. | a perfectly undulating Marce! 
y where. ee Sareea reece ae m 5 wave oO eat. 
| ep Ca i es a Te pe. FE k3 . y e Ask your dealer or send 
ae oh eee es Zs aa e Mee, ; ie 25 cents for set of six. 
ee : - Lge ee % sis PRATT & FARMER, Sole Agents 
2G peas iss Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office !\y Strate-Fold Mfg. Co. 469 Broadway, New York 
—__—_—  escinteies yee ci) ail cae Chen eS: Pe ioe a A a 
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SANITARY shampoo powder. Thor- 

oughly cleanses the hair, rennoving oily 
substances, dandruff, dust, etc., without the 
trouble of washing. Stimulates the growth 
by keeping the hair and scalp in clean and 
healthy condition. Eliminates the difficulty 
of dressing the hair, always experienced after 
the ordinary shampoo. It leaves the hair 
clean, dry and fluffy, as nothing ¢ ‘Ise will, and 
en: ibles you to arrange it in any desired Style 
immediately after application — you don’t 
have to wait to dry your hair. Just think of 


it —a thorough shampoo in ten minutes. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Refunded 


Powdo is sold in diamond-shaped, sifting-top 
boxes by Drug and Department Stores at 50c. 
If your dealer does not handle it, sen 1 us his 
name and 10c (to cover mailing) for handsome 
miniature sample box and interesting literature. 


THE PURITAN CO., Dept.21, 35 West 21stSt., N.Y. 


The 
WATERLESS 
no) Vand 1a 01 @) 














The only garment 
that, without artifi- 
cinl attachments, 
produces. the high 
bust and tapering 
waist which present 
styles demand, 
Thousands of women 
recommend it. 


No pressure on 
heart, lungs or 
stomach, throws 


shoulders back nat- 
urally and expands 
the chest. 

There is no sub 
stitute. Ask your 
dealer for‘ SAHLIN,"” 
which is your guar 
antee, We willsend 
direct if he cannot 
upply you. Money 
refunded if not per- 





Elo ciasps “Uy 
No HOOKS “~~ PATD — No EYELETS 
NO STRINCS NOHEAVY STEELS fectly satisfactory. 
Comes in high, medium high, or low bust. Made 
in white or drab corset sateen, also white batiste. 
Give actual waist measure and bust measure 
desired and length from armpit to waistline. 


Best Grade $1.50, Medium $1.00 


Ask for Free Fashion Booklet full of interesting 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Tropical Suiting 


We Want a Reliable Woman 


to act as our agent in every locality 
where we have none, and we will 
give her the exclusive rights for her 
territory. 

It costs you nothing to start as our 
agent, for we furnish you samples and a 
neat case for them, without any charge. 

Write us to-day for further details, 
amount of commission, etc. Be 
the first to write from your town. 


| The W.H. Wilcox Co., 1 Moffatt Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 














28 INCHES WIDE 
Fleeced Back Fast Colors 

High grade printed f: tbric Ss for wrappers, TRAD: 
house and street gowns, dressing sacks, 
shirt-waists and dresses force ‘a1 8 liven 

Acknowledged the best of their class. 

Variety of patterns. 

Rethil prices of both, 10c per yard. 

Be sure that the tickets allbearthename MARK 
of the makers, the /Zami/ton Manufacturing Co. 
Lf your home retailer will not supply you, write to 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New Yo 


Improved Finish Fast Colors 
36 INCHES WIDE 





e The beautifully 

alone Hat Fins «ixpowsintea 

pearl shell of the 

Californian abalone when polished and mounted in pure sterling 

silver, makes a charming ladies’ hat pin. We have a bewitching 
assortment of designs — each one distinctive in character. 


; We have some very chic H 
Hat Pins beauty pins made and Beauty Pins 
50c each mounted ina similar way. 5c per set 


Oak City Novelty Co., 1366 Brush St., Oakland, Cal. 























M A pF Ralston’s S 


Questions of general interest about dress will be 
their full names and addresses. 


Making a Muff and Stole 

Mes. LL. As you are limited to ten dollars for 
furs, why don’t you make a stole and muff your- 
self of one of the pretty fur cloths? I fear you 
cannot buy a good fur set for such a low price. 
Astrakhan fur cloth is always in good taste and 
would be a wiser investment than a cheap grade 
of fur. A beautiful quality may be bought at 
eight dollars a yard, and if you use our pattern 
No. 2835, which costs ten cents, you will not 
require more than three-quarters of a yard. In 
this way the complete cost of linings and trim- 
mings would scarcely exceed seven dollars. In 
making a fur set interline the stole with light- 
weight flannel and the muff with a double thick- 
ness of soft muslin filled with down. Finish with 
a soft satin lining. 


A Colonial Gown 


VIRGINIA. For acostume ball on Washington’s 
Birthday I think a gown in quaint Colonial style 
would be more appropriate than an evening 
dress. It need not be expensive — flowered 
organdy, silkoline or cretonne would be lovely for 
the bodice and overskirt over a petticoat of white 
or delicate-colored lawn. We can supply you with 
a pattern in the old-time Martha Washington 
style, No. 4060, in sizes 28, 32, 36 and 40 inches 
bust measure, costing fif- 


Answers 


answeredon this page. Correspondents should use 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


The Needlework Book 

EIGHTEEN. ‘The Needlework Book illustrat- 
ing THE LApIEs’ HoME JOURNAL patterns can 
be seen at any agency where JOURNAL patterns are 
handled. If there is no dealer near by it will be 
mailed to you if you will send to the Pattern 
Bureau, THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadel- 
phia, giving name and address and inclosing eight 
cents. There are illustrated in this catalogue 
many patterns in braid and embroidery borders 
which you could use in trimming your even ng 
coat. The cost of some of these transfer patterns 
for borders is ten cents for a three-yard length. 


Getting Ready for a Florida Trip 


Mrs. L. S. T. If you are preparing for a trip 
to the South let me tell you first of all: don’t 
leave all of your warm garments at home, for the 
climate is most uncertain. Wear your blue 
worsted suit with your dark furs for traveling. 
A semi-tailored suit of tussore silk or linen would 
be lovely for dressy afternoon wear with a three- 
quarter cutaway coat, like pattern No. 4182, 
shown on the page in this issue entitled ‘*‘ Making 
Plain Clothes at Home,’ worn with a gored or 
a circular skirt. Then the coat would make a 
useful separate wrap to wear over thin summer 
dresses. You will require at least two dressy 


gowns. A batiste, veil- 





























teen cents. A fichu of - ing or soft silk would Le 
batiste or silk mull would P ‘ lovely for afternoon and 
be charming trimmed For Repairing Stockings dinner wear made with 
with a deep frill of lace. a guimpe of sheer mate- 
Wear white or colored rial. Yes, take your 
stockings and black slip- white, striped serge suit, 
pers with large buckles. as it will be practical for 
Have your hair powdered morning wear with plain- 
and arranged high with tailored or fine lingerie 
soft puffs and curls. waists. Two summer 
hats will be sufficient, 
Cleaning a Veil one for best anda simple 
Maup. Yes, indeced,a one for general wear. An 
delicate face veil of any all-black or a black-and- 
color may be made fresh white hatisa good invest- 
and clean by dipping in ment for best as it looks 
benzine or gasoline. If well with a gown of any 
your veil is very muc h Siw New Ports color. Tuck ina parasol, 
sciled you will require May be Put low shoes and summer 
two portions for washing ints Wom gloves. 
and another portion for Stockings ae : 
the final rinsing. Pin the ee To Clean a Felt Hat 
veil over a pillow to dry. Turirry Wire. As busy mothers E.R.M. Alight gray 
seldom have the time or patience to felt or beaver hat may be 
Bastings in Velvet darn the big holes which appear so cleaned by rubbing with 
AMATEUR. I am glad quickly in the heels and toes of stock powdered pipe-clay. 
you decided to write Ings, I am glad to be able to say that J.eave it on fer several 
: rae : [HE JOURNAL can now supply The iouie. Khan UGeuel 
to me before pulling the Elizabeth Tate Stocking Patterns for - 4 oe ee 
bastings out of your mending, lengthening and replacing shake out. Repeat the 
black velvet coat, for if the feet, soles, toes and heels of stock- process if not perfectly 
you had proceeded in ings; this will not only be a quicker clean. A thin paste of 
the usual way—drawing method than darning big holes, but magnesia and water may 
out a full length—you it will also be a big saving where many be applied to freshen a 
would have spoiled a oon a" be —, ae S white cloth or felt hat. 
beautiful garment. — Ing —_ eoceee , ogi a : = This should be brushed 
é seems to be practically worthless, by P 
Carefully cut each bast- using an old leg you can cut from three off when dry and the hat 
ing stitch and draw out to six new soles, according to the size will be found beautifully 
gently on the wrong of the stocking, and make a stocking clean, 
side without pulling. as good asnew. These patterns come ; 
3 in seventeen sizes, from 4 to 12, and 3rown is Fashionable 
A Maternity Skirt half sizes, for men, women and chil- CecitE. I fear you 
Mrs. L. I am glad — They include patterns for sigh have been misinformed, 
ewing the toe and heel, soles for a ; : 
to know that you were high or a low shoe, as shown in the for brown is not entirely 
pleased with the plaited illustrations, patterns for lengthening out of style, but is a very 
maternity skirt which the stocking, and for the lower part of fashionable color this 
you made as I suggested the leg. In joining the parts, baste a season in the new soft 
over our pattern No. narrow seam and overcast together. gray and greenish tones, 
291s. Yes, you can now : hen press the seam out flat with a in beige, khaki, cedar 
es cats EAR “ 10t iron, and herringbone stitch, as avd tékeccs cedin 
eS plain- shown in the detail, to keep it flat. eee See ee 
fitting skirt for every- These patterns (No. 4159) cost ten : 
day wear if you will send cents a set, post-free. Order from First Suits for a Boy 
for our pattern No. 3997, your nearest dealer in patterns, or by Mortikr. Yes, indeed. 
whichcomes insizes 22 to mail, stating the size and the number Your baby boy, who will 
28 inches waist measure - = Oe ee eae soon be two years and a 
© “nete ff A - » « 2 « eS Bal vis : . e 
7 Steen cents. Home JourNat, Philadelphia. half old, will be quite 
,ay the new pattern old enough to change 
carefully on the old skirt 2) xe 





and you will be able to 

get out each one of the gores perfectly, with the 
exception of the back gore. Cut this gore off at 
the line of perforations for the fold of the plait and 
make the back habit-fitted instead of having an 
inverted box-plait as indicated in the pattern, 


New Cotton Materials for Party Frocks 


JANET. I can understand that you 
rather have an expensive silk gown for the mid- 
winter college dance, but I am sure you will be 
entirely satisfied when you see in the shops the 
fascinating, thin cotton stuffs which are quite 
suitable for this purpose. ‘The new cotton voiles, 
silky muslins, batistes and silk and cotton chiffon 
fabrics are perfectly lovely, and any one of 
these materials will make you a dainty and 
girlish evening gown. 


would 


Waists Embroidered in Color 

Miss E. T. L. By all means begin at this 
time to embroider your lingerie waists for sum- 
mer. Although waists to wear with tailored 
suits are now more fashionable when they match 
the suit in color, yet the washable materials will 
undoubtedly be favored later. Why not em 
broider one of your white waists in a color? It 
would be lovely if done in one of the various 
shades of blue, or in old rose, pink, khaki or lav- 
ender, in a simple arrangement of dots and rings. 


from the baby dresses to 
the first simple styles in 
Russian blouse suits with bloomers. These may 
be worn with a belt to match, or without, as you 
prefer. Lawn, percale, piqué, chambray, linen, 
madras and galatea are all very good materials. 
We have patterns for Russian suiis in a wide 
variety of styles in the Style Book illustrating 
THE LApIEs’ HOME JouRNAL patterns. Youcan 
see this book at your dealer’s, or it will be mailed 
if you willsend thirty cents to the Pattern Bureau, 
THE Lapies’ HoMEe Journat, Philadelphia. 
This includes a coupon which entitles you to one 
free pattern. 


Separate Wrap for an Elderly Woman 

SARAH R. No, a plain, tailored suit is not 
quite so suitable for an elderly woman like your 
mother as a separate wrap would be. Choose a 
style in a medium three-quarter-length, as a long 
garment seems more in keeping with the dignity 
of a woman who is no longer young. To make it 
yourself use our pattern No. 4022, which comes 
in sizes 32 to 40 inches bust measure, and costs 
fifteen cents—a graceful, half-fitted style, a good 
length, and single-breasted. You have a variety 
of beautiful materials from which to choose for 
such a garment. Fur cloths are shown in lovely 
variety, or, if you prefer something less expen- 
sive, broadcloth, fine melton, lustrous satin or a 
heavy, corded silk would be appropriate. 


How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


Those who wish to act as agents for the sale 


of our patterns should apply to The Home Pattern 


Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is the regularly authorized 
concern for the manufacture and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1909 
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Boys are delighted 


with ‘‘ Porosknit’’—the most 
healthful Summer Underwear. 
The mesh lets the skin breathe, 
absorbs the perspiration, prevents 
colds. It’s elastic and comfortable. 
Well made throughout. Drawers double 
seats. Get them next Spring from your dealer. 
All styles in boys’ and men’s garments have 


THIS ONE LABEL 
Chalmers Knitting Co., 15 Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 

















HAIR on Approval 


| Weare the Largest debe 4 in P World of Hair 
Goods and Toilet Requisites. 


Switches from $1.00 up 


2 oz. 22 in. switch - - - +1. 3 
2% oz. 24 in. switch - - 
Lightweight wavy switch - 3 23 
Featherweight stemless switch, 

22 in. long, natural wavy - 4.95 
26 in. long, natural wavy - 5.75 
Natural curly pompadour - —_ 2.90 


Finest wigs, made to order, $15.00 to 50.L0 
Gray, Blond and difficult shades 

cost a little more, 
Coronet Braids - - - - - 3 95 
Billie Burke Curls - - 65 
Wigs for men and women, $15. 00 to 50 00 


Baatiyee FP INELE, 


The book also describes upwards of 500 com- 
plete lines of switches of every description. 


E. BURNHAM 


Dept. 101, 70 and 72 State St., Chicago, Ill. 








ears 


The pale complexion 


CCr 


of true love’? assumes 
a warmer tint by the 


use of Pears’ Soap. 


Sold all over the globe. 
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ONE DYE FOR COTTON,WOOL, 


ILK.AND MIXED GOODS 
DY-0-LAdvyes everything from 


the daintiest silks and cottons to 
the heaviest woolens and mixed 
goods—allwiththesame package. 
Renews freshness ot old dresses 
waists, ribbons, draperies, etc. 
Pertec tly easy—pertectly safe- 
and no trouble. Try it and see. 
Write for the DY-O-LA 
Direction Book and Color Card 
It contains valuable information 
about home dyeing. 

Go to your dealer and insist upon 
DY-O-LA. fhe doesn't keep it, send 
us 10c. for a regular package and we 
Hy will see that you are supplied. 


COTTON oRESS The Johnson-Richardson Co., Ltd., 
143 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 
Gowns That Fit Properly 
A well-fitting gown can always besecured if you 


use Peet’s Invisible Eyes. They hold plac =< ts and 
seams closely and securely. 


PEET’S 


PATENT INVISIBLE 


EYES | 


are better and strongerthansilk || 
loops. Sold at all stores or by mail. Allsizes. Black | 
and white. In envelopes only. 2 doz. eyes 5c, wit 
spring hooks, 10c. It’s in the triangle. 

PEET BROS., Dept. I, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 

















SILN WAIST 
* 








CLOTH SHIRT 
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NOT 
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Write for Free Samples 


and see for yourself the beaut 
of Renfrew Dress Ginghai 
Made in all varieties of p! 
shades and fancy stripes a! 
checks—all Tub-proof and Sur 
proof. Ask your dealer 
Renfrew and don't take a subst 
tute. We do not sell at retai 
RENFREW MFG. CO. 
Dept. L. Adams, Mass 
Also makers of Renfrew Table Dau 
sask, Wash Goods and Madras. 
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common cents for a soap with no common 
scents. Fairy Soap (the floating, oval cake) 
is white and pure, with no scents or dyes 
to disguise adulterations; it costs but 5c. 

Fairy Soap is the only white soap that 
stays white—no matter how long you keep 
it; the reason is that Fairy Soap contains 
only edible products. 


Fairy Soap was granted highest possible awards 
at both St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 


“Have you a Little ‘Fairy’ in your home”’ 


OIG AID ADE, AID 


: 
: t 
of Hair | 
sites. | ‘ : 
up - old Dust | 
+1. oH J i 
Li ; , { 
; 250 : & Gold Dust will enable you to do your 
"4.95 4 BY y,/ work without becoming muscle-bound 
ty a’ from your effort. It is a good, honest, 
r és 3 i Tre vegetable-oil soap, ground fine and blended | 
50) ; with other purifying materials; it vigorously 
EE -- > = and thoroughly cleanses without taxing your 
ee | \ strength, and with injury to nothing but dirt. 
ytion ts om nae ; Don't use Soap, Naphtha, Borax, Soda, Ammonia or Kero- ‘ 
sene. The Gold Dust Twins need no outside help. N 
cago, Ill. For washing dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning woodwork, ' 
| col Biever pee get rice a 4 erga x brasswork, j q 
y ' t perter water, ty soning ee,” and isi aking the ‘fine a aol bul up. f f 
aethion << 4 
9 Let the Gold Dust Twins do your work” i | 
We, s 
on 4] 1 a —_ 
iy aS BP an of “zy, <  ¥ 
mes 
the . i People with common sense pay but five ! 
| 
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CLOTH SKIRT 


























ities. It will save rubbing, wear and tear on clothes, 
and the regulation Monday back-ache. 

Sunny Monday Soap *(N. R.) will wash your 
finest fabrics, particularly woolens, without shrink- 
ing; it will brighten colors rather than fade them; it 
can be used with equal success in any kind of water. 

Sunny Monday Soap *(N. R.) is kind to hands 
as well as to clothes, and its use means less labor, 
less expense and better results. 


] Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 
dif you |} 
-— | We have discovered the ideal laundry soap, after 
. 4 years of costly experiments. It is a pure, white 
a | 7 soap, possessing almost magical dirt-starting qual- 
| 
| 


han silk 
. Blac 
ic, Wit 


‘A, PA. 











*(N. R.) means ‘‘no rosin.’’ Sunny Monday 
Laundry Soap contains no rosin. Rosin is 
an adulterant which rots and ruins clothes. 


fe “ Sunny monday Bubbles will wash away your troubles o* 
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‘These few lines and notes of music were addressed by Jenny Lind to her poet 
friend Bayard Taylor, and are among the most precious souvenirs In existence, 


Jenny Lind singing at Castle Garden in 1851 


All that remains of Jenny Lind is her picture, her autograph, and memories dear 
to all who ever heard her sing. 

Her greatest charm—her wondrously sweet and melodious voice —is gone forever. 

How different had she lived in the present day! 





The Victor would have preserved her teautitul voice to posterity, just as it has Tamagno’s; just as 
it does the other great singers of the world. . 

You can hear them to-day on the Victor whenever you like; and generation after generation will 
keep on hearing them though the artists themselves will be forever silent. 


You owe it to yourself to stop in and hear the Victor, the very next time you pass a Victor store. 
Write to us for catalogue showing the different style Victors—10 to $300. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Company, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


To get best results use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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